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Our New Chief of Staff 


1\ October 2d appointed the fourteenth Chief of 

Staff of the United States Army. His preémi- 
neat qualifications for this high honor are indicated by 
hi: military achievements through a variety of assign- 
ments and experiences with troops, with the staff and at 
Army. Service Schools not often found even in officers of 
the highest rank. 

General Craig graduated from West Point in 1898. In 
a class which has furnished five Major Generals to our 
A:my, he was an outstanding cadet. He was respectively 
Se tor Corporal, Senior First Sergeant, and Sentor Cap- 
tain in the Cadet Battalion, and was literary editor of the 
Ninety-Eight Howitzer. His efforts as an athlete won 
hin letters in football and baseball; and he has continued 
to enjoy outdoor sports throughout his military career, 
be:ng a rider, a hunter, and a golfer. 

With the exception of a period of less than two 
months, General Craig followed the cavalry guidons 
during all of his service prior to the World War. He was 
born in the 6th Cavalry in which his father was a te- 

cted and gallant officer. Upon graduation from West 
Point, he was assigned to the 4th Infantry. Less than 
two months later, he transferred to the 4th Cavalry, in 
December of the same year going to his father’s old regi- 
ment. Remaining in the 6th Cavalry until August 11, 
1903, he served in the 5th Cavalry and the roth Cavalry 
for periods of less than one year each after which he trans- 
ferred to the 1st Cavalry in which he spent the greater 
part of his regimental service. His intimate contact with 
the cavalry did not cease when he became a general 
officer, for he was Commandant of the Cavalry School 
from 1921 to 1923, and became Chief of Cavalry on July 
24, 1924, to serve in that capacity until March 20, 1926. 
when he was appointed a Major General of the line. 

Our new Chief of Staff is an honor graduate of the In- 
fantry-Cavalry School which he completed in 1904, a 
graduate in 1905 of the Staff College, a graduate of the 
Army War College in 1g10 and again in 1920. His ex- 
perience and influence with Army Service Schools is not 
limited to his details as student. His thorough knowl- 
edge of tactics and strategy placed him in key positions 
as instructor at the Army Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, as Director of the Army War College, as Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry School (just mentioned), and, 
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more recently, as Commandant of the Army War 
College. 

General Craig has served practically everywhere our 
flag has flown, including the Santiago Campaign in 
Cuba, the Boxer Rebellion in China, the Philippines, 
Panama, in France and in Germany. 

During the World War he was Chief of Staff of the 
41st Division under Major General Hunter Liggett, 
Chief of Staff of the First Corps under General Liggett 
and, later, Major General Joseph T. Dickman, and Chief 
of Staff of the Third Army under the same commanders. 

All recognize the exacting duties of a Chief of Staff of 
a fighting unit, where gteat coordinating authority must 
be exercised in the name of the Commanding General. 
But no Chief of Staff ever had a more trying duty than 
did General Craig as Chief of Staff of the First Corps 
during the St. Mihiel attack, and the struggle against 
the Germans in the Argonne forest. 

No more eloquent tribute to his eminent service during 
the World War can be found than the citation which 
accompanied the award of the Distinguished Service 
Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services. He served in turn as Chief of Staff of a 
division, a corps and an army, in each of which ca- 
pacities he exhibited great ability. His personal in- 
fluence, a gtessive and untiring efforts were re- 
peatedly Roker in the operations of the First 
Corps in the vicinity of Chateau Thierry, on the 
Ourcq, and the Vesle, during the St. Mihiel and 


Meuse-Argonne Offensives.”’ 


He was also awarded the French Croix de Guerre with 
two palms, the French Legion of Honor, the British 
Companion of the Bath, the Belgian Order of the Crown 
and the Italian Order of the Crown. 

In peace or in war, on domestic or foreign soil, in the 
line or on the staff, as Corps Area or Department Com- 
mander, at Service Schools or as Chief of Branch, General 
Craiz’s service has left an indelible stamp of accomplish- 
ment which testifies to his great ability as a leader. He is 
regarded with affection and esteem by all who have 
served with him, indicated by the numerous congratula- 
tory messages received alike from soldiers and civilians. 
His appointment as Chief of Staff is fortunate for the 
Army and the country. 
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FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


Ill. RIENZI 


With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and his red nostrils’ play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

“IT have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester, down to save the day.” 


HUS was Rienzi, or Winchester, immortalized in the celebrated poem of Thomas Buchanan 
Read, which recorded the memorable ride of General Phil Sheridan, October 19, 1864, from 
Winchester to Cedar Creek. 

Along the sixteen to eighteen miles of turnpike, which stretched through the Shenandoah 
Valley, made desolate by “the torch and tramp of armies,” Sheridan hurried with all speed to 
the field where the tide of battle was ebbing and flowing. Who cannot picture the restless rider 
‘urging his horse to the utmost speed in order to reach the place where the fate of his army 
was still pending in the hazard of war? 

But Rienzi’s war record was not limited to this famous ride. From the time he was pre- 
sented to General Sheridan in 1862, by Captain Archibald P. Campbell, of the 2d Michigan 
Cavalry, until the close of the war, his master rode him in every campaign and battle in which 
he participated. Although wounded several times, he escaped death in action. 

This famous mount was a beautiful, sinewy, black charger of Morgan stock. He was jet 
black, excepting three white feet, sixteen hands high, and strongly built, with great powers 
of endurance. 

General Sheridan in his “Personal Memoirs” says of Rienzi: “He was so active that he could 


cover with ease five miles an hour at his natural walking gait. The gelding had been ridden 
very seldom; in fact, Campbell . . . felt some disinclination to mount the fiery colt... . I never 
observed in him any vicious habit; a nervousness and restlessness and switching of the tail, 
when everything about him was in repose, being the only indication that he might be untrust- 
worthy. No one but a novice could be deceived by this, however, for the intelligence evinced 
in every feature, and his thoroughbred appearance, were so striking that any pret ‘ac- 
customed to horses could not misunderstand such a noble animal.” ig 


He was sometimes known as Win- 
chester. Even Sheridan in his “Mem- 
oirs,” published in 1888, refers to him 
as Rienzi, while calling him Wia- 
chester in his correspondence of 1881. 


This renowned mount, living to the 
ripe old age of twenty-one, died in 
October, 1878, at Chicago, “‘attended 
to the last with all the care and sur- 
rounded with every comfort due the 
faithful service he had rendered.” 
His remains were sent to a taxider- 
mist at Rochester, New York, and, 
after being skillfully mounted, were 
presented by General Sheridan to the 
Military Institute for exhibition at shia 


? 
the museum at Governor’s Island, A post-war photograph of the famous horse, with a silver- 
New York. mounted saddle presented by Sheridan’s admiring friends. 























A Horse Cavalry N ight March to Com- 


bat Against Mechanized Cavalry 


By Cotoner Cuarirs F, Martin, 13th Cavalry 


is a great teacher; but it is equally true that ex- 

perience to be of practical value must result in the 
power of forming sound conclusions, in wisdom, and the 
quality of foresight. It is the result of understanding ob- 
servation, analysis, and deduction, and is, in short, what 
the individual is capable of getting out of his experiences 
ot those of others. For experience may be acquired not 
only from our own participation in events but from the 
recorded experiences of ee and from the lessons of 
peace as well as from the lessons of war. The next wat 
will not be fought in the same manner as the last one 
was fought, and there will be important differences in 
matériel and equipment. In peacetime, we must study 
the new means of combat and their best organization and 
employment. 

It is the feeling of the present writer that we should 
have available more recorded experiences of officers who 
have had the opportunity of participating in important 
maneuvers and military activities, whether related to tac- 
tical operations, movements, or supply of combat units. 
It is through study of the methods used and the difficul- 
ties encountered by military units, however small, that 
we obtain correct pictures of their possibilities, special 
problems and requirements. And such pictures may 
serve as a basis for studies pertaining to organization, 
equipment and supply. 

OF special and fascinating importance to cavalrymen 
today are the subjects of night marches and night move- 


| is a common saying and a true one that experience 


_ ments to combat. The following ‘s a report of one of the 


operations of the 13th Cavalry in the maneuvers of 1934 
during the presence of the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 
at Fort Riley. 


Frecp Exercise No. 5, 10-11 May 


1. GENERAL SITUATION (Red). 4. Maps: Gen- 
eral Map of Fort Riley, Kansas, and vicinity; Road Map, 
Fort Riley, Kansas, and Vicinity, 1/125,000; Special 
Military Map, Fort Riley, Kansas, 1/20,000 (1934); 
Special Plates Nos. 1, 2. (Attached.) 

b. The Smoky Hill and Kansas Rivers form the 
boundary between two states now at war, Blue (South) 
and Red (North). The two main forces of these nations 
confront each other just north of the Kansas River. The 
west flanks of these forces are in the vicinity of Stockdale 
(ten miles northwest of Manhattan). 

2. SPECIAL SITUATION (Red). The Cavalry 
School Brigade, reinforced, pursuant to orders by the 
Red First Army had been moved to Riley (village) 
(seventeen miles north of Fort Riley) with the mission 


of covering the west (right) flank of the Red Army and 


A military movement of con- 
stantly increasing impor- 
tance. 


to hold itself in readiness to oppose any crossing by Bue 
forces of the Kansas and Republican Rivers between 
Ogden and Wakefield (both inclusive). 

3. The 13th Cavalry after a march of 17 miles in ‘hef 
afternoon of May roth was (with the rest of the Cava ty 
School Brigade, less detached units) in bivouac just 
south of Riley (village) and just east of Highway »7.§ 
The Regiment had small anti-aircraft outguards about 
the bivouac; and an outguard of one anti-mechanization 
platoon (two rifle squads, two light machine guns, two 
.50 caliber machine guns) with one gun section from 
the 18th F.A., attached under Brigade orders and control, 
on Highway 77, two miles south of the bivouac. 

At 8 p.m. the Commanding Officer, 13th Cavalry, re- 
ceived from the Brigade Commander, oral instructions 
and orders in effect as follows: 

That a Blue mechanized regiment was known to have 
been at 4 p.M., at Dwight, Kansas, 20 miles southeast 
of Fort Riley; that this mechanized regiment was ap- 
parently seeking to cross the river between Manhattan 
and Junction City for the purpose of covering the north- 
ward movement of a Blue Corps; and would (it was be- 
lieved from reliable information) cross and establish a 
bridge head on the high ground north of Fort Riley. 

That the Brigade Commander had sent a detachment 
of Engineers to destroy the bridges at Wakefield and 
Milford. 

That the Cavalry School Brigade, less the 13th Cav- 
alry and other detachments, would. march at 10:00 P.M. 
via Highway 77 to a position near North Gate on the 
Fort Riley Military Reservation from which it would at- 
tack toward Randolph Hill at dawn to drive the enemy 
from the high ground in the vicinity of Fort Riley. 

That the 13th Cavalry, with a platoon of Artillery (2 
guns and caissons) from the 18th Field Artillery, and a 
detachment of Engineers attached, would move at 9:00 
p.M. via Riley (village)—Keats—Campbell Hill (Fair 
Gate) (on Fort Riley Military Reservation), around the 
east flank of the enemy bridgehead area to the vicinity of 
Highway 40, thence around the rear of the enemy 
bridgehead area (berween it and the Kansas River) to 
the vicinity of Pumphouse Canyon near Fort Riley from 
which vicinity it would at dawn attack the west flank 
and rear of any enemy occupying the high ground des'g- 
nated as the bridgehead area (covering the river cross- 
ings over the Fort Riley Engineering Bridge; the concrte 
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Fort Riley and Vicinity. 


bridge on Highway 40, the railroad bridge, the street car 
bridge, and the Washington Street Bridge, all leading 
into Junction City from the Fort Riley area), as well as 
any enemy bivouacs on Republican Flats or enemy de- 
tachments encountered in that vicinity. 

That a secondary mission for the 13th Cavalry was to 
destroy the bridges just mentioned. The 13th Cavalry 
outguards to be relieved by 2d Cavalry. 

There was barely time to issue the necessary orders and 
get the regiment started on its long night march by the 
hour designated. The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the bivouac area (due to peacetime limitations) 
was very small and crowded, and that the 13th Cavalry 
was farthest from Highway 77 and had to move through 
the areas of the 2d Cavalry and the 18th Field Artillery 
to reach the highway. 

Officers were quickly assembled, orders issued, a route 
of march cleared and manned by traffic agents of the 
tegiment, instructions sent to the outguard two miles 
south of the bivouac to follow as soon as relieved and 
rejoin the regiment en route. 

A section of scout cars was to precede the regiment, 
teconnoiter roads, keep the advance guard informed, se- 


cure the bridge at Keats (over Wild Cat Creek, an un- 


fordable stream) ; another section was to move south by 
roads east of Highway 77 to the east and west road 
through Wakefield—Magic School (1 mile south of 
crossroads 1380 on Highway 77)—Keats, thence to the 
road junction south of Keats (and south of Wild Cat 
Creek) and cover the passage of the regiment across the 
bridge at that point. The command car section was to 
move as usual by bounds with the column, one car 
generally between the advance guard and the com- 
manders’ group; the other at the rear of the regiment. 

The order of march was: 

Advance Guard [1st Squadron (less 1 troop) with 

2 sections (4) 50-caliber machine guns] ; Commanders’ 

Group; One troop, Ist Squadron; one gun, 18th F.A.; 

MG Troop (less detachments) ; Hg.. Troops (less de- 

tachments); 2d Squadron (less 1 Platoon, rear 

guard); Engineer Detachment; remainder of attached 

artillery; Combat Trains; Rear Guard (one anti- 

mechanization platoon). 

Rate of march: as rapid as conditions permitted; not 
to exceed 6 miles per hour. 

Each rifle troop had two so-caliber machine guns 
(represented) attached. 

The regiment marched at 9:00 P.M. as ordered. Owing 
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to the bottle neck at the exit from bivouac into Highway 
77, the congestion in the bivouac and the darkness, great 
care was necessary to get units in their proper order and 
on the road without loss of distance. Liaison agents and 
connecting files were promptly established and placed, 
and units were checked into column at the initial point 
by the commander of Headquarters Troop, who was 
provided with a motorcycle (side-car). It was some time 
before the outguard, 2 miles south of the bivouac, caught 
up with the column. 


Successive assembly points beginning with the entry 
into the Fort Riley Military Reservation (where the road 
ended at Fair Gate, near Campbell Hill), and finishing 
with the march objective at the entrance to Pumphouse 
Canyon, had been designated prior to leaving, and all 
units had: been. ordered to keep closed up at all times. 

At 9:46 P.M., a radio message from the Scout Car 
Section reconnoitering ahead of the column, reported 
Highway 77 (North) clear of the enemy as far as CR 
1208, 5 or 6 miles southeast of Riley. 

At 10:30, the same scout cars reported enemy armored 
cars, estimated as a platoon, in possession of Keats. This 
message was relayed to Brigade with the added statement 
that the regiment would drive off these cars and continue 
on its mission. 

The leading scout cars were informed that the regi- 
ment would operate against the enemy cars upon arrival 
and informed of the location of the second section, then 
reported as approaching Keats from the west. 

The enemy cars were driven from the west side of 
Keats by the Advance Guard; but the head of the 
column was stopped at the bridge over Wild Cat Creek. 
The bridge had been partially destroyed. 


Enemy armored cars were driven off by dismounted 
action, outguards posted, and the Engineers began re- 
pairing the bridge. The armored cars came back and 
harassed the column by firing across the road in the 
darkness. The regiment lost one scout car and had a few 
casualties. The march outposts and security detach- 
ments fired at the armored cars which could be seen as 
they fired. 

At 12:00 midnight, the column resumed its march. 
This fact was reported by radio to Brigade with a request 
that ambulances be sent to a filling station in. Keats for 
injured animals and personnel. 

Upon reaching the road junction about one-half mile 
southwest’ of Keats, the advance guard left the column, 
moved west to the next north and south road (about 1 
mile west of the Keats-Ogden road) and marched as a 
separate (flank) column ‘toward Wilson Gate on the 
Fort Riley Military Reservation, while the remainder of 
the regiment continued on the main road, with the 
purpose of entering the reservation via Fair Gate near 
Campbell Hill. This was done because of the apparently 
increasing activity of hostile armored cars, and the possi- 
bility of deceiving the enemy. The division of the 


column apparently caused a platoon of . armored cars, 
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which had been delaying the regiment’s march, to devote 
all its attention to the smaller or west column. 

The main body established a new: advance guard and 
continued the march. At about 1:15 A.M. the regiment 
reached the road junction about 34 mile northwest of 
Ogden where the column was to turn west, and there 
more opposition from armored cars was encountered. It 
was necessary for combat detachments to clear the rocds 
south and east and hold them till the column had changed 
direction. There was some difficulty in finding the dim 
road leading into the reservation. 

At 2:25 A.M. the regimental command car receivec: a 
request from Brigade Boe a report of location. The po- 
sition between Fair Gate and Sumner Hill was report2d 
at 2:46 A.M. 

The movement from Fair Gate to Highway 4o South 
was very interesting, the regiment marching actiss 
country in the darkness, over varying types of terrain. 

Upon reaching Highway 4o South, the march con- 
tinued in column of troopers on trails generally parallel- 
ing the highway. It was expected that the crossings at 
Three Mile Creek and One Mile Creek, both critical, 
would be blocked and held by the enemy; but they were 
both clear. However, small groups of hostile armored 
cars were evidently patrolling the highway. One or two 
passed apparently without discovering us; then a couple 
of cars coming toward us suddenly stopped and opened 
fire. Our anti-tank guns at the head of the column, 
which took dismounted positions beside the highway each 
time that cars appeared, immediately returned the fire. 
The cars went on rapidly eastward. 

Our column was to cross Highway 4o South at a point 
near the entrance to the post of Fort Riley, in order to 
move with less risk of discovery by routes near the river. 
Anti-tank guns were placed on both sides of the point 
selected and the leading artillery piece also took a firing 
position beside the road. Another armored car appeared 
and was taken under fire at close range by the machine 
guns and the artillery. The car was ruled out by the 
umpire. The crossing was then made as rapidly as possi- 
ble; and since it was thought that the enemy, as a result 
of the firing, might soon appear in force, the order was 
given for the mounted elements to expedite the move- 
ment to the assembly area at the mouth of Pumphouse 
Canyon, the artillery and the motor elements to follow 
separately. A small cavalry detachment was made avail- 
able to the Engineer Officer, who was ordered to proceed 
upon the mission of capturing and destroying the bridges 
above mentioned. An officer was left to check units 
across the highway and the column proceeded. Time was 
becoming more and more vitally important. 

In passing through the dark woods of the Island (sce 
Special Map of Fort Riley, 1934), parts of the column 
lost contact and became separated. But all elements of 
the command except the rear guard reached the assémbl 
area in time for the attack orders. The rear guard (one 
anti-mechanization platoon) had been attacked at Thre: 
Mile Creek by a platoon of armored cars coming from 
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the East: It was learned upon arrival at the. assembly 
area that our rear guard and the hostile armored car pla- 
toon that had attacked it had all been ruled out of action 
by the umpires. It was also learned that the three 
armored cars fired upon by the head of the column had 
been ruled out. 

Upon reaching the final assembly area, at the mouth 
o Pumphouse Canyon, the leading platoon of the main 
body was ordered to continue up the canyon, recon- 
notter it, and secure its head about opposite Hill 1305 
(near where:Long Draw joins it). 

The command car was ordered to report to Brigade the 
atival of the Regiment in its assembly area and to state 
tat it would be in attack position by dawn. The position 
o: the Brigade was also requested. This message got 
t rough ‘at 4:20 A.M., and was acknowledged by Brigade, 
tut no reply was sented: 

In the meantime, unit commanders had been assembled 
and orders issued for the attack upon the bridgehead area, 
considered as generally in the area Harvey Hill—Arnold 
Divide—Custer Hill—Randolph Hill—Morris Hill— 
Artillery Hill—Reservoir Hill. 
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The 1st Squadron (less Troop A) with the attached .50- 
caliber machine guns was ordered to proceed via the low 
ground between general line Pumphouse-Polo Field and 
the heights north to the vicinity of Sherman Heights, and 
attack in the general direction Macomb Hill—Hill 1260 
(near Governor Harvey Road)—Arnold Divide. It was 
to drive out any hostile detachments found on Republican 
Flats. 

Troop E, moving north of Hill 1280 (between Ma- 
comb Hill and Pumphouse Canyon), to attack toward 
Harvey Hill. 

Troop F, which had sent a platoon up Pumphouse 
Canyon, to attack from the mouth of the canyon and 
Hill 1300 (west of the canyon) generally toward Four- 
Way Divide. 

Troop A to move via Hill 1280, east of Pumphouse 
Canyon and push toward the Redoubts, Morris. Hill. 

The Machine Gun Troop (less detachments—one 
section of .5o-caliber guns having been attached to each 
rifle troop) to take positions initially on the high ground 
east of Pumphouse Canyon and support the attack. 

The Artillery to take position on the high ground west 
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of Pumphouse in the area Hill 1243—Hill 1165 and sup- 
port the attack. 

All troops to attack at dawn any enemy in sight and to 
drive on generally toward the line Four-Way Divide— 
Morris Hill. Command Car to remain near mouth of 
Pumphouse Canyon; Command Post, along axis (mouth 
of Pumphouse Canyon—Hill 1300—west thereof). 

All troops, including the Artillery were up on the high 

round, and in fite positions at dawn. As soon as it was 
Ete enough to distinguish objects in the area, a large 
portion of the hostile Mechanized Regiment was revealed 
in.our front at decisive ranges. All our fire power and the 
attached artillery opened fire at once. The mechanized 
force did the same with machine guns and motorized 
artillery, We also heard artillery fire toward Randolph 
Hill, and soon perceived considerable activity in that di- 
rection, which was interpreted to indicate that our Brigade 
must have been in position and attacked on time as 
planned. 

Some of the mechanized elements formed up and 
charged at our positions. 

Our troops began maneuvering forward, leap-frogging 
machine guns, and maneuvering dismounted via the ac- 
cidents of the terrain toward the general line Four-Way 
Divide—Morris Hill, indicated in the attack order as the 
first objective. 

About this time a report arrived that the detachment 
sent to the bridges had, after stiff fighting, taken three 
of the four bridges, and now had possession of the last 
one, and was preparing it for destruction. 

The maneuver was then terminated by the umpires. 


CoMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The mission assigned the 13th Cavalry in this ma- 
neuver illustrates a horse cavalry turning movement, at 
night, against a mechanized force known or suspected to 
be in position or bivouac. In this case, it will be noted that 
the mechanized elements were extremely active in main- 
taining reconnaissance of the possible routes of approach 
to its Hanks and rear, and in offering resistance to our ad- 
vance, particularly on the main roads. It must be re- 
membered also that the mechanized force had the prob- 
lem of maintaining contact with our main body of whose 
presence north of the bridgehead area it was aware. This 
discussion is concerned, however, with the action of the 
turning force and, therefore, only with the aspects of the 
maneuver it was able to observe. 

2. Between 1:00 p.M., May 10, and 4:00 A.M., May 
11 (15 hours), the regiment marched about 45 miles, and 
went into dismounted action. Part of this march, 27 or 
28 miles, was made in darkness between g:00 P.M. and 
4:00 A.M. (7 hours) against opposition which caused 
a delay of more than an hour. From this, it appears that 
during its actual marching time, the regiment made an 
average of about 4% miles an hour on its night match. 
This night march was across country for several miles— 
from about 2:30 to 4:00 A.M. The night was very dark. 

3. The experience of the regiment has been that on 
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good roads, with proper organization for night march- 
ing an average of 514 miles an hour can be readily main- 
tained when no opposition is encountered and troops and 
animals are in good condition. 

But for cross-country marching, on poor roads, or when 
following indistinct trails, 414 miles an hour seems to be 
good average going. 

The matter is of importance in estimating the time 
required for night movements. 

4. Another matter of importance that was emphasized 
is reconnaissance, when time permits, of little used roads 
which might be followed in surprise movements, patticu- 
larly if stream crossings are involved, 

The scout cars now provided Cavalry regiments w |! 
often permit valuable reconnaissance of this nature, +o 
distances impossible to horse patrols, and may thus avert 
loss of time or prevent futile movements undertaken with 
incomplete knowledge of difficulties. 

5. The importance of securing promptly crossings over 
unfordable streams or through other defiles which it may 
be necessary to use must also be borne in mind. 

In the present case, had the delay over Wild Cat Creck 
at Keats been much greater, the regiment could not have 
arrived in time for its attack at dawn. 

The bridge might have been secured three or four hours 
earlier and held, both as a means to facilitate our own 
movements and to prevent enemy reconnaissance of our 
area. 

This thought suggests the desirability of having avail- 
able in Cavalry regiments some extra trucks, for the pur- 
pose of sending small Cavalry detachments, mainly ma- 
chine gun elements, with scout cars on missions of this 
kind. The need for such motorized Cavalry elements was 
demonstrated again and again in the maneuvers, and, with 
increasing mechanization and motorization, modern horse 
cavalry needs such equipment. Foreign countries are pro- 
viding combat elements in trucks as an integral part of 
Cavalry divisions. We should not be behind in this fore- 
sighted development. The scout cats are not suitable for 
holding ground and should never, except in extreme 
emergency, be so employed. 

6. It is my conviction that we should add a couple of 
trucks to the Demolition Section of Regimental Head- 
quarters, have them carry tools and materials for block- 
ing roads, accomplishing demolitions, and be prepared to 
move with small motorized machine gun detachments to 
guard road blocks, hold bridges, etc., till reénforcements 
can arrive or as a means of delaying the enemy. We have 
added motorized radio and communication service, and 
means of reconnaissance in our command and scout cars 
and find them proving of great value and promise. We 
should not hesitate to extend motorization in every di. 
rection in which it promises to provide useful supplement: 
to our horse cavalry. 

7. The march emphasized the importance of carefu! 
training in night movements and the necessity of havine 
a well organized system of communication and control 

On a dark night it is very easy for any element of : 
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irch- HH column to lose contact with the next element ahead and 











lain- fH thus cause parts of the command to take the wrong road 
and & or to get lost in open country. 
Important items ate: 

hen a. When a movement may occur from a bivouac such 
>P€ Bf as a wooded area, to have liaison agents of all units recon- 
noiter the area (if possible during daylight hours) at 
Me BH least sufficiently to know where other units are (particu- 
| larly their headquarters), to know the exits that will be 
zed Ti used in case of movements and the routes thereto. 
ads b. Have initial points designated for the head of each 
Ur Fait in forming for movement. 

Have liaison agents establish connection between the 
will head of their own unit and the one which they are to 
ie fellow, and be prepared to lead their unit at the proper 





tine to the initial point of the unit ahead, or to close it 
up on the tail of the unit ahead. 

“On the march, the connecting files must operate some- 
what like beads on a rubber string that extends and con- 
tracts, the beads never losing sight of each other. 

c. Contact should always be from rear to front; but the 
leader at the head of the column should have a clear idea 
of the length of time needed by the whole column to get 
out of bivouac, and should move at a walk until it does. 
Also the effect of every defile, obstacle or difficult piece 
of terrain which involves slowing up the march should be 
considered and time should be allowed for the column to 
cross and close up. 

d. Every officer and non-commissioned officer should 
have a small pocket flash-light (dimmed to minimum 
requirements by insertion of colored paper between bulb 
and lens), for use in signaling to rear and to front. 

This dim flashlight is also useful for many other pur- 
poses, but in general, except in emergency, only liaison 
agents should use it for maintaining connection on the 
march; and there will be times (for example when con- 
tact with the enemy is imminent or hostile airplanes are 
near at hand) when none should be used. 

e. Officers or men who know the country, or special 
guides, should, of course, be at the head of the column; 
but an officer or a selected enlisted man at the head of 
each succeeding unit should be specially charged with 
maintaining contact and keeping the unit on the right 
toad. . 

f. To keep the commander informed, an officer or non- 
commissioned officer should at each halt, and at other 
times when necessary, ride forward from the tail to the 
head of his unit verifying its condition, and report to a 
similar liaison agent at the tail of the next unit ahead, that 
his unit is in order and in contact and such other informa- 
tion as he has. The latter should ride ahead to the next 
unit with the information thus imparted and with the 
information pertaining to his own unit. However, on 
toads or elsewhere when conditions permit, an officer in a 
motorcycle or a scout car can check and report on the 
condition of the whole column. We should have plenty 


of motorized vehicles for the purpose of liaison, communt- 
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cation and control. Radio may not work, but speed in 
these chings is vital. 

Orders can be transmitted from front to rear in a 
similar manner. 

Men shculd also be trained to pass by word of mouth 
along the column in a low voice minor pieces of infor- 
mation. This tends to keep the men alert and closed up 
in column, and sometimes may be very useful in trans- 
mitting quickly important iiaiden about the trail, 
special halts, or special instructions for the column. 

g. Assembly points along the route should be desig- 
nated in advance and made known to all concerned. 

b. In the 13th Cavalry, a number of small strips of 
wood or canvas have been prepared bearing an arrow and 
identification marks in luminous paint. These have been 
found useful on occasions in both day and night march- 


“ing for indicating turns in the road, entrances to bivouacs, 


etc. They are placed by a scout car or motorcycle recon- 
noitering ahead of the column or by the advance guard 
and collected by a vehicle or other element at the rear of 
the column. 

8. The maneuver indicated the menace of horse cav- 
alry to a mechanized force in bivouac. Despite exceed- 
ingly active reconnaissances and resistance throughout 
the night on the part of the mechanized force, the horse 
cavalry regiment marched almost entirely around the 
area occupied by it, blocked its avenues of escape and 
attacked it in bivouac. 

Part of the movement was through the area occupied. 

g. The importance of having engineers with the Cav- 
alry was emphasized in this march. The engineers dis- 
played remarkable mobility with their motorized ele- 
ments, and were extremely useful in repairing bridges, 
overcoming obstacles encountered in the road, and in 
destroying or disabling bridges. 

10. The artillery (animal drawn) kept up with the 
13th Cavalry on this night march. Here and elsewhere 
during the maneuvers it demonstrated its importance to 
horse cavalry units of the size of a regiment. It meets an 
important need in operating against mechanization, par- 
ticularly against the Artillery of such a force and against 
its machine guns in action on the ground. 

The apparently imminent use of mechanization and 
motorization in the reconnoitering detachments of large 
bodies (like armies and corps) points to the necessity of 
providing additional driving and resisting power in the 
form of mobile Artillery. 

It will help Cavalry to maintain its mobility and power 
against such covering forces. 

11. The necessity for some means of expediting the 
crossing of streams when bridges are not available was 
brought out in this exercise, as well as in others of the 
series composing the maneuvers. 

There is need for some kind of equipment in motor 
transportation that will enable Cavalry to cross quickly 
small streams. The problem of crossing rivers of con- 
siderable size is a special one, but there are many small 
streams that are boggy or otherwise unfavorable, which 
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I believe could be crossed without great delay by a regi- 
ment with the aid of material carried on a very few light 
trucks. 

The mechanized force itself was throughout the ma- 
neuvers terribly handicapped by its inability to cross 
(except on bridges) the relatively small streams ap- 
pearing so frequently in the maneuver area. 

In the coming era of mechanized and motorized forces, 
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I believe such equipment should be oy of the Engi 
neer material in the Cavalry. BRIDGES are to become 
of greater importance than ever, and the permanent ones 
over streams of all kinds will be found to be less and less 
available to troops in future wars. 

12. The continued harassing operations of mechanized 
elements against all parts of the column confirmed te 
conclusion offered in a preceding study of the Influences 


the wisdom of devising for Cavalry and its accompany- 
ing wheeled or track-laying auxiliaries (armored cars, 
scout cars, artillery, truck-carried machine gun and rifle 
elements) a suitable light motorized bridge equipment 
for crossing small streams and canals seems to be clearly 


indicated. 


of Mechanization upon Horse Cavalry (Cavatiy 
JourNAL issues of May-June and July-August) that 
horse cavalry must be amply provided with anti-tank 
weapons and must keep them so distributed as to permit 
their prompt action against an attack at any point. 


Note: The following comment on Colonel Martin’s article is made by Colonel Adna R. Chaffee, General Staff (Cav- 
alry), who commanded the mechanized cavalry regiment during the exercise discussed: 


1. I have read Colonel Martin’s very interesting analysis of the participation of the 13th Cavalry in the exercise of 10-11th 
May, 1934, during the maneuvers at Fort Riley. I think the lessons which he draws therein upon the adaptability of horsed 
Cavalry for night operations over a broken terrain are splendid, and there is much food for thought in the article for both the 
horsed and mechanized cavalry. I believe I stated at the critique following the maneuver that, in my opinion, the Cavalry 
‘School Brigade had been splendidiy handled and had executed a difficult mission with a great deal of precision. 


2. On behalf of the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) during this maneuver, it should also be remembered, and it is my remem- 
brance that the point was generally conceded during the critique, that the mission of guarding two well-separated bridges at 
night from a mobile force superior in numbers and possessing 75-mm artillery, in a terrain where a maneuverable ground was 
separated into two distinct areas by the barrier of rim-rock affording access only at separated and specified points, was a task 
too great for the means possessed by one regiment. The extent of the bridge-head which it was necessary to deny to the 
mounted cavalry was over 12,000 yards. The low ground in both river valleys could only be very lightly observed, as Colonel 
Martin remarks, when it should have been defended. This is no reflection on the framers of the problem, for the reason 
that one of the prime purposes of the maneuvers was to determine in a practical way the capabilities and limitations of the 


mechanized regiment. 
ADNA R. CHAFFEE, 


Colonel, General Staff. 


Mechanized Cavalry Troop Guidon 
Decorated 


By LreuTeNANT Coronet Wiuis D. CritTrenserGer, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 


(): October 17, 1935, the guidon of Troop F, 
1st Cavalry (Mechanized), stationed at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, was decorated with six silver 
bands awarded by the War Department for distinguished 
services in the Mexican War. The silver bands were 
placed on the guidon staff by Colonel Bruce Palmer, 
commanding the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) at 
a ceremony on Roosevelt Ridge, Fort Knox, in which the 
entire 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) passed in review. 

The War Department recently authorized the awards 
for distinguished services rendered by ‘the troop in the 
Mexican War almost ‘a century ago on the battlefields 
of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Mo- 
lino del Rey and Chapultepec. 

When General Winfield Scott was directed to organ- 
ize an army for the invasion of Mexico through Vera 
Cruz the rst United States Dragoons, as the 1st Cavalry 


was then called, formed a part of every major forcé the 


Recognition received for 
distinguished service during 
Mexican War. 


United States had in the field. Company F, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Phil Kearney, was with General 
Zachery Taylor in the vicinity of Monterey. In organ- 
izing his force, General Scott called on General Taylor 
to furnish five hundred regular cavalrymen of the 1st 
and 2d Dragoons, but specified that this force must in- 
clude Lieutenant Kearney’s troop. 

Lieutenant Kearney, who was later to become a Major 
General in the war between the states, had already dis- 
tinguished himself. An avid student of military history 
and tactics, he had been detailed to the French Cavalry 
School at Saumur and while there had seen an oppo:- 
tunity for field service in Africa with the French Army. 
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The War Department had consented to his accompany- 
ing the First Chasseurs d’Afrique during the campaign 
of 1840 and his services there had won him the cross of 
the Legion of Honor but, under the regulations, then in 
effect, he had to decline this decoration. His company, 
which had been recruited to full strength in Illinois with 
the assistance of a rising young lawyer named Abraham 
Lincoln, had been described in the New Orleans news- 
papers as being “as fine a company of cavalry as was 
ever seen in New Orleans.” 

Company F !anded at Vera Cruz in March, 1847, 
aid participated in the seige of that city. Subsequently 
it was selected as escort to General Scott on his trium- 
paant entry into Vera Cruz on March 2gth. Moving 
forward toward Mexico City in April, this company 
participated in the pursuit of the Mexico troops at Cerro 
Gordo and in several skirmishes in the vicinity of Pueblo. 
The company participated in the Battles of Contreras 
and Churubusco, several times assisting in reconnais- 
sances made by Captain Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant 
P. G. T. Beauregard. ; 

It was in the Battle of Churubusco that Company F 
won undying fame. Forcing their way into the retiring 
Mexican army, and surrounded on all sides by the 
enemy, Kearney’s cavalrymen hewed a way to the San 
Antonio gate of the City of Mexico and it seems proba- 
ble that Kearney was one of the first of the American 
army to enter the Mexican capitol. Unfortunately the 
remainder of the Army had not followed Kearney and his 
gallant Company F, now had to cut its way back 
through the Mexican forces and rejoin their own troops. 
In this battle four men, American cavalrymen, were killed, 
and several wounded, including Lieutenant Kearney who 
lost his left arm as the result of a wound which shattered 
the bone. Lieutenant Kearney was brevetted a major and 
six of his men received the Certificate of Merit, the 
highest honor then awarded for valor. 

The company was soon reorganized and formed a part 
of the cavalry force under.Major Edwin S. Summer in 
the battle at Molino del Rey. Here, in a brilliant dis- 
play of courage, Summer routed a greatly superior Mexi- 
can cavalry force which was about to outflank General 
William J. Worth’s brigade. 

During the assault on Chapultepec Company F was a 
part of the Cavalry force under Major Summer which as- 
sisted General Worth in his attack. The success of Gen- 
eral Scott in this battle caused the capitulation of the 
City of Mexico and Company F formed a part of the 
escort to General Scott on his entry into the city on 
September 14th. 

The present members of Troop F are justly proud of 
the record made by their predecessors in the Mexican 
War. Though they were one company in an entire army 
the charge which they made at Churubusco was so 
heroic that their fame spread throughout the country, 
and their commander — Lieutenant Kearney — became 
one of the outstanding heroes of the war. His return to 
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New York was the cause of a demonstration during 
which he was presented, by the members of the Union 
Club, with a magnificent sword. 

Troop F no longer has the horses, sabres and orange 
tirmmed uniforms of the Old Dragoons. This troop is 
now equipped with combat cars of the rst Cavalry, the 
only mechanized regiment in the army. While they 
realize they are not as picturesque as the Dragoons of 
Kearney’s day, the present day troopers feel that with 
modern eight-ton dae covered with armor, they are 
still prepared to uphold the honor of their century old 
regiment. 

Major Gustav B. Guenther commands Troop F, to 
which Captain George W.. West is also assigned. 
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R.O.T-C. Unit, New Mexico Military Institute 
7. cool fall weather of the great southwest finds us 


finishing up our outdoor activities, as cadet number 
500 makes his belated arrival. Probably at no other 
Senior Cavalry School does each cadet get so much equi- 
tation, mounted drill, and polo as here at Roswell. 

The first year basics are on their way toward their 
marksmanship qualifications in the splendid gallery range 
and troop rivalry is keen for the coveted trophy. The 
rifle club, coached by Lieutenant David Ackerman, who 
recently returned from Camp Perry and captained the 
New Mexico National Guard Team, has begun prelimi- 
nary practice and has already sent challanges for week-end 
matches to over 20 other institutions. Three five-man 
teams will enter the National R.O.T.C. Rifle Competi- 
tion for the William Randolph Hearst Trophy. A pistol 
club is also being organized by Captain Aladin J. Hart 
and will shortly become a real competitor for those who 
accept challenges. 

With 15 Army boys enrolled, it seems that many 
Army fathers consider the Institute a good place for their 
youngsters. Even the Navy (though we do not teach 
navigation) has a representative nucleus of seven cadets 
learning to ride and shoot. 

With a turnout of g2 cadets for the various polo squads, 
Captain John H. Collier’s principal problem is mounts, 
but every cadet is able to play part time. Sunday games 
attract hundreds of visitors from the surrounding country. 
Games are scheduled with Oklahoma Military Academy, 
Oklahoma University, University of Arizona, the 7th 
Cavalry and 8th Cavalry teams. The spring tournament 
at Fort Bliss will probably find the Institute a strong con- 
tender. A two-game series with Oklahoma Military 
Academy on October 26th and 27th, played at Roswell, 
was won by the Institute. 

A horse show was held Friday afternoon, November 
1st, with equitation and jumping classes. Another show 
is planned for Thanksgiving Day for the Military Classes 
which will be followed by a polo game with Oklahoma 
University. These events will be a part of the program 
for homecoming week at N.M.M.I. 
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Making full use of its mobility to seize an advance post and then fight a dismounted action. 


One Hundred and Three Fights 


and Scrimmages 
The Story of General Reuben F.. Bernard 


By Don RussEL 
(Continued from September-October number. ) 


IV 
THE CIVIL WAR IN VIRGINIA* 


“TT IEUTENANT PERRY reports Companies D and 
G, First Cavalry to the commanding officer, Camp 
Buford.” 

“Fine. Glad to see you, Lieutenant. I was just wonder- 
ing where I would find a cavalry officer. Your regiment 
left for the front yesterday.” 

“My orders are to report to the regimental commander. 
Can we follow them?” 

“Certainly, if your troops are mounted.” 

“But they’re not. Where can we get horses?” 

“Well, that’s just it. I just had four hundred dis- 
mounted men sent in from the Cavalry Corps. Suppose 
you take charge of them and see what you can do about 
getting horses for them. Have you an officer I can appoint 


*The incident of the encounter with Secretary Stanton is based 
upon an indication in Bernard’s record. He did get the horses in 
the remarkably short time stated, and was assigned to command 
the detachment by order of the Secretary of War. “War of the 
Rebellion Records,” Series I, Vol. 34, mentions Bernard’s conduct 
at Todd’s Tavern. 


acting assistant quartermaster? Good. I’m sure you'll have 
no trouble, and will get away in a few days. Thank you, 
Lieutenant Perry. I’m glad to know some one will take 
charge of getting horses for the cavalrymen. Good day.” 

When this conversation was repeated to Lieutenant 
Bernard he hit the ceiling—if there was one. Of course 
he was the acting assistant quartermaster. 

“Well, where do we get the horses?” 

“Might try the quartermaster of the Cavalry Corps.” 

But there were no horses unassigned in charge of the 
Cavalry Corps. Bernard went to the quartermaster gen- 
eral of the Army of the Potomac. No horses. 

“Where do I go next?” 

“Why, you'll get your horses as soon as we get them 
from the quartermaster general of the army. Your appli- 
cation will be placed on file and the requisition will be 
filled at the first opportunity.” 

“General, I rode half way from New Mexico to get into 
this war. If I’d known it was like this, I would have rid- 
den all the way, and brought a herd with me. Surely 
somewhere this army owns a few horses.” 

“Well, you'll have to take that up with the quarter- 
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master general. All the horses he has sent to the Army 
of the Potomac have been assigned.” 

And Bernard did take it up with the quartermaster 

eneral. 

“Horses! Horses! Will the Army of the Potomac never 
get enough horses? And now you come bothering me for 
five or six hundred more. Why don’t you ask the Secre- 
tary of War why he doesn’t supply me with more money 
to buy horses?” 

And Bernard did. Not in the least was this former 
blacksmith daunted by the whiskered fierceness and 
piercing eyes of Edwin M. Stanton. 

“But why, young sir, do you come to me with your 
trivial demand for five hundred horses?” Stanton boomed. 
“orses! What have I to do with horses? What do we 
hive a quartermaster general for-—Who let this officer 
in?—Don’t you know, sir, that there is a campaign on, 
that I have a thousand and one things to do; that there 
may be a battle today or tomorrow?” 

“Yes, sir, and I have come from New Mexico to get 
into it. And now I am stopped because of a few damned 
horses. Not only for my own troops, but I’ve got to get 
four hundred more for a lot of men your Army of the 
Potomac can’t take care of. We didn’t ask some one else 
to take care of our men at Valverde and Apache Canyon 
and Glorietta. And your quartermaster general says there 
are not five hundred damned horses east of the Mississippi 
River.” 

“He does, does he? Secretary! Somebody! Here, you 
clerk! Write out an order that Lieutenant Bernard is to 
have—how many—five hundred and twenty horses. And 
right away, by order of the Secretary of War. And Clerk! 
Write out another order, assigning Lieutenant Bernard to 
command those four hundred skulkers. Where’s that re- 
port from Buford? Add a paragraph—Lieutenant Ber- 
nard to take charge of those mules and wagons and what- 
ever it is that never gets up to Buford. I believe this man’ll 
get them there. Here’s your orders, Lieutenant Bernard. 
Report your command to General Buford somewhere 
along Elk Run near Falmouth. Now get out of here. | 
have more important things tc do than to get you horses 
and mules and wagons.” 

That Bernard had lost no time in slashing through this 
mass of red tape is shown by the fact that he had his de- 
tachment on the march before the end of the month and 
reported it to Major General John Buford, commanding 
the Reserve Brigade, First Division of the Cavalry Corps 
on October 30th. Buford was perhaps a bit perfunctory. 

“So you’ve got here at last with the wagon train, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Sir, I have been moving them as fast as I could ever 
since I was assigned to their command.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. It probably was no fault of yours 
that I have had to wait so long for them. And I believe 
you reported four hundred men. Have they had recruit 
drill?” 

“Pardon me, sir, you perhaps misunderstood. These are 
the men you sent back for remount.’ 
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“Men I sent back! I sent no men back for remount 
except some a week or so ago.” 

“Yes, sir. They have been in my charge, and under 
Lieutenant Perry for a long time—perhaps ten days, sir.” 

“A long time—ten days! But they cannot have been 
remounted in that time. Not a quartermaster in the Army 
of the Potomac could have done it—or would have done 
it.” 

“They all have horses, sir, by order of the Secretary of 
War.” 

“I suppose so. The ways of the War Department and 
of Secretary Stanton are beyond the comprehension of the 
finite mind. But will you tell me why, after I had begged, 
implored, beseeched, demanded horses for my men, after 
I was told there were none and would be none, after I had 
sent men back as useless in the campaign because they 
were not mounted, then, before they have time to get on a 
ration return, they come trotting back, ready to go?” 

“T do not know, sir, except that I asked Secretary Stan- 
ton for five hundred and twenty horses and he gave me an 
order for them.” 

“You asked Stanton for horses! And got them!”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Lieutenant Bernard, 
you are a man in ten 
thousand. Tell me 
what I can do for 

ou.” 

“There is one thing 
you can do for me, _ , 
general, that I would 43 
appreciate very much. 
If you can arrange to 
have some one take 
this detachment and 
this wagon train off 
my hands, I would 
like to report to my 
regiment, the First 
Cavalry.’ 

And Bernard, :hav- 
ing successfully upset a great war office, had little dif- 
ficulty in getting untangled from the red tape of a 
brigade. Somewhere during his travels a commission 
dated June 21, 1863, had caught up with him, so it was 
as first lieutenant he reported to Captain Nelson B. 
Sweitzer, then commanding the regiment. Bernard was 
assigned to command Company I and six days later took 
part in his first skirmish in Virginia, at Culpeper. 

Bernard’s records, so far as they have been preserved, 
contain little detail of his services in the Virginia cam- 
paigns of the Civil War, and there is not space here to 
trace the history of the First Cavalry during this period. 
From November 9, 1863, to the end of the war he is 
credited with sixty-five battles, skirmishes, and engage- 
ments, a number that may seem excessive. But during the 
Civil War cavalry regiments took part in a very large 
number of actions, and in certain phases of the campaigns 





“You asked Stanton for horses! 
And got them!” 
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of 1864 and 1865 had almost daily combats, as will be 
seen in the following record of Bernard. It will be seen 
that on some occasions there was more than one fight on a 
single day. 
BERNARD’S FIGHTS IN VIRGINIA 
1863 

November sth, near Culpeper; 8th, Stevensburg; 26th, 
Mine Run. 

1864 

February 8th, Barnett’s Ford. 

March roth, near Charlottesville; 11th, on Rapidan 
River. 

May 6th, Todd’s Tavern; 7th, Spotsylvania Court- 
house; roth, on the road to Beaver Dam; roth, at Beaver 
Dam; roth, on the road to Yellow Tavern; 11th, Yellow 
Tavern; 12th, at Meadow Bridge; 13th, after passing 
Meadow Bridge; 14th, Tunstall’s Station; 15th, Tun- 
stall’s Station; 27th, while crossing Mattaponi River; 
28th, Hawe’s Shop; 30th, Old Church; 31st Cold Har- 
bor (engagement). 

June 1st, Cold Harbor (battle); 2d, achdentiiy 
River; 11th-12th Trevilian Station; 17th, White House 
Landing; 18th, Chickahominy River; 27th, Deep Bot- 
tom; 28th, Darby’s Farm. 

August roth, Berryville; roth, Stone Church; 11th, 
New Town; 12th, near Winchester; 13th, near Front 
Royal; 25th, Shepherdstown; 28th, Smithfield; 2gth, 
Smithfield. 

September 1st, near Halltown; 5th, Berryville; 15th, 


Opequan Creek; rgth, Winchester; 23d, Cedarville; 25th, 
Luray Valley; 26th, near Front Royal; 27th, in Luray 
Valley; 29th, near Staunton; 30th, Waynesboro. 

December 22d, Rapidan River; 25th, Warrenton; 27th, 
Snicker’s Gap. 


1865, 

January 20th, Bunker's Hill. 

March 3d, near Mount Jackson; 5th, near Staunton; 
6th, Waynesboro; 12th, South Anna Bridge; 15th, White 
House Landing; 16th, on Chickahominy River; 29th, on 
road to Dinwiddie Courthouse; 30th, White Oak Road; 
31st, at Dinwiddie Courthouse. 

April 1st, Five Forks; 2d, Scott’s Cross Roads; 4th, 
Drummond’s Mills; 6th, Sailor's Creek; 7th, near Sailor’s 
Creek; 8th, near Appomattox Courthouse (night); gth, 
Appomattox Courthouse. 

Bernard, as first lieutenant, commanded Company I in 
the first considerable cavalry action of the 1864 campaign, 
that at Todd’s Tavern, and for that fight he was brevetted 
captain for gallant and meritorious service. He was 
wounded, but evidently not seriously, as he took part in 
skirmishing at Spotsylvania the next day. The three 
fights of May roth were in the hot pursuit of General 
J. E. B. Stuart, famous Confederate leader who was killed 
at the cavalry battle of Yellow Tavern the following day. 
At Hawe’s Shop the cavalry adoped infantry tactics to 
drive the Confederates out of field fortifications, as a result 
of which the Cavalry Corps was able to push on and seize 
Cold Harbor, which was held May 31st with repeating 
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carbines, almost as vicious a surprise weapon in that day 
as machine guns proved in the World War. This was one 
of the finest accomplishments of cavalry during the war, 
making full use of its mobility to seize an advance post, 
and then fight a dismounted action and withstand assault 
until the infantry arrived. 

At Smithfield the First Cavalry. performed one of its 
notable exploits. After two of its squadrons had becn 
driven back, the reserve charged with saber in column of 
fours. It was opposed by a full brigade of the enemy usi:ig 
pistol. The Confederates halted to fire and the Fi * 
Cavalrymen struck full tilt, sweeping the enemy to te 
tear. Bernard won his second brevet, that of major, t 
Smithfield, and ever afterwards had an appreciation of t ie 
usefulness of the saber. At Winchester September 19‘h 
the charge of the cavalry division under Major Gene::l 
Wesley Merritt was decisive in the victory. The First aiid 
Second Cavalry regiments captured two stands of colc :s 
and two hundred prisoners, the First suffering thirty-seven 
casualties. Bernard found himself temporarily in com- 
mand of the regiment during Brigadier General Alfred 
T. A.Tobert’s raid to Gordonsville in December, an inci- 
cantion of how heavy casualties-had been among officers 
of the regiment, for Bernard was a junior first lieutenant. 

Almost daily skirmishing during the first nine days of 
April brought the war to an end with Lee’s surrender. 
Presumably Bernard had enjoyed it. As a final reward he 
was given a double brevet, as lieutenant colonel and col- 
onel, dated March 13, 1865 “for gallant and meritorious 
service during the war.” Thus he was entitled to be ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Colonel Bernard” although his actual rank, 
and, more important, his pay, was that of a first lieuten- 
ant. But even that was a considerable advance over the 
rank of blacksmith, a trade that represented not only his 
beginning in the army, but also his highest attainment in 
civil life. There is no evidence that he contemplated 
leaving the army. 

Bernard had missed one important battle during his 
tour of service in Virginia, and‘it probably was the only 
battle he did not regret missing. While Cedar Creek was 
being fought, with Sheridan twenty miles away, Lieu- 
tenant Bernard was at an even greater distance for he 
was on twenty days’ sick leave. Now girls of the Civil 
War period were not greatly different from those of 1917 
and 1918 in their desire to “do their bit,” and among 
those who tried to cheer the sick and wounded was a little 
fifteen-year-old Washington girl, Alice Virginia Frank. 
When Alice found that this black-bearded lieutenant had 
actually fought Indians in the far west before the war, 
she thought of him as a sort of modern incarnation of 
Captain John Smith and Daniel Boone, which he was, 
more or less. Lieutenant Bernard had never had much 
time to talk to pretty little girls about his adventures, and 
it was an unusual experience to find one who was interested 
in hearing about such things. Now add to this the sel'- 
evident fact that hunting up a dozen battles a month 
does not leave much time for social diversion in the Vir- 


ginia of 1864, and you will not be particularly surprised 
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that this young man of thirty-two years should be inter- 
ested in a girl who paid some attention to him, even if 
she were only fifteen. And it must be emphasized that 
the age was a leisurely one, and a man might occasionally 
wait for his future wife to grow up. One might cite a 
conspicuous example in George E. Pickett, leader of the 
Confederate charge at Gettysburg, who is said to have 
chosen his future bride when she was only five years old, 
and he already a graduate of West Point. 

Be that as it may, Bernard did not prolong his illness on 
Alice’s account. He was in the field again four days after 
the battle of Cedar Creek. But now that the war was 
over, and the regiment had marched back from Appo- 
mattox to Petersburg, the Virginia town that had been 
besieged for so long a time by the Army of the Potomac, 
Bernard took six days’ leave, and I think we may be reason- 
ably certain that Alice heard some more war stories. His 
stay was somewhat lengthened by the fact that the regi- 
ment, meanwhile, was moved to Alexandria to take part 
in the “Grand Review” of the Army of the Potomac at the 
capital. Immediately after this parade the First Cavalry 
was sent to New Orleans. 

Service in the south after the war had little appeal for 
regular army officers generally, and none at all for Ber- 
nard. It was in no very cheerful frame of mind, then, 
that he brought his company to regimental headquarters. 
It made him no happier to learn that Captain Lord was in 
command of the regiment. So it was in quite formal 
tones he announced: 

“Lieutenant Bernard reports Company I to the com- 
manding officer.” 

“So you still command the company, Lieutenant Ber- 
nard. Too bad Captain Baker cannot join us.” Lord may 
have meant the remark innocently, but it was not so 
taken. 

“And I think it highly unfortunate that we cannot have 
some or one of our field officers present, sir.” 

“If you intend anything personal by your remark, Lieu- 
tenant, I think I have sufficient rank to command a regi- 
ment. I am a lieutenant colonel, by brevet. And I have 
commanded the regiment on the field of battle, for that 
matter.” 

“And if you mean anything personal by your remark, 
I am a colonel, by brevet, I have also commanded the regi- 
ment in action, and moreover, I have never commanded 
even a detachment that tried to dodge a fight.” 

“Lieutenant Bernard, your language is disrespectful 
toward your commanding officer.” 

“Captain Lord, I have no respect for you as command- 
ing officer.” 

“Report to your quarters in arrest, sir.” 

The court martial was of the opinion that this quarrel 
was a rather childish affair. Officially it sentenced Bernard 
to be reprimanded by the departmental commander for 
insubordinate conduct. Unofficially its judge advocate 
expressed himself to Bernard as follows: 

“Bernard, you take your courage so much for granted 
that it doesn’t occur to you that anyone else should be 
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less audacious than you. It still irks you that a court of 
inquiry cleared Captain Lord of the charges you brought 
against him, and it has never occurred to you that their 
finding was one "of the finest tributes to your leadership 
ever put on official record. Since then Captain Lord has 
won brevets for his courage at Gettysburg and at Five 
Forks and they were both deserved and there has been no 
criticism of his conduct on other fields.” 

“I suppose you are right. But it does seem that I will 
never get through serving under Captain Lord.” 

But he did, for this was the last time. Afterward he wis 
glad that they had made up their quarrel, for only a year 
later Lord died. 

In September Bernard was given two months’ leave of 
absence, and for the first time since the beginning of the 
war visited his old home in Tennessee. He also went to 
Washington, and this time he and Alice became engaged, 
with the understanding that they should not marry for 
another year. 

On his return to New Orleans he was pleased to learn 
that the regiment had been ordered to the far west. Under 
command of Major Albert G. Brackett, a pioneer cavalry 
historian, the regiment sailed for San Francisco in the last 
days of 186s. The reassembling of a regiment after the 
Civil War was a slow process. In California Captain F. 
M. Baker arrived to take charge of his company. Bernard, 
as first lieutenant, had commanded it nearly three years. 
In March Company I left the Presidio of San Francisco 
for Fort Vancouver. 

From Camp Watson, Oregon, in May, Lieutenant 
Bernard led forty-five men of Company I to his first 
Indian campaign after the Civil War. It was not a very 
important affair—a small band of Snake Indians had 
caused some trouble and Bernard’s troopers were ordered 
to “pursue and punish.” But he was warmly commended 
in regimental orders for his promptitude and energy in 
marching six hundred and thirty miles in twenty-six days, 
during which the hostiles were defeated three times. 
Bernard himself was present at only one of these, but it is 
to be noted that the men trained by him soon became 
permeated with his ideas. Thus Sergeant Thomas W. 
Connor with nineteen men attacked an Indian camp on 
Rattlesnake Creek and utterly routed a force of eighty 
warriors. The scene of this expedition was Crooked River, 
Silver Creek, Harney Lake, Malheur Lake, the Owyhee 
country and the headwaters of Malheur River; its results, 
thirteen Indians killed, nine horses, two mules and a 
number of prisoners taken—the indefiniteness in prison- 
ers is no doubt due to the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween captives and guests—and the camps of the Indians 
destroyed. And it was noted that the conduct of the 
operation “furnishes an example well worthy of imita- 
tion. 

So much for that. Indian wars and reconstruction poli- 
cies in the South resulted in large increases in the army. 
July 28th Bernard received his captaincy. Three years 
later the army was sharply reduced, leaving a large surplus 
of officers. Bernard’s captaincy lasted a long time. In 
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August he was ordered to the recruiting service at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, but if he had expected to see 
Alice on this trip east he was disappointed, for the day 
after his arrival he was ordered to conduct three hundred 
and fifty recruits to San Francisco by way of Panama. 
He made a fourth coast-to-coast trip in one year—some- 
thing of a record for that period—and returned to Carlisle 
in November. 

Captain Bernard was married to Alice Frank at Wash- 
ington, December 6, 1866. She lacked three months of 
being eighteen years of age. All too soon she was to learn 
of the trials and vicissitudes of an army bride. At first 
they lived at Carlisle Barracks. Perhaps she complained 
when Captain Bernard was sent with parties of recruits to 
New Orleans, Nashville, Montgomery and Fort Leaven- 
worth. There were to come many times when she would 
wish that he would be sent to no places more inaccessible. 
She could be thankful that he was with her when their 
first child, Harry Edwin Bernard, was born December 23, 
1867. 

The following August she was to learn much more 
about the life of an army wife. With one hundred and 
fifty recruits they went to New York City, where they 
were joined by Colonel G. A. H. Blake, commanding 
officer of the First Cavalry. From there they satled for 
Panama and San Francisco. For a short time Captain 
Bernard commanded a camp of recruits at Angel Island, 
but his next duty was to take a party to the companies of 
the regiment in Arizona. Then troubles began. Small- 
pox broke out among the recruits and they were landed 


at Drum Barracks. They were hustled out to an isolation 
camp at Domingues Ranch to remain until all traces of 
the disease disappeared. When the quarantine was lifted, 
Bernard speeded for Fort Yuma, California, arriving just 
in time for the birth of his first daughter, Fannie Eugenia, 
October 27th. The baby was only a few weeks old when 
the family started for Tucson, Arizona, for it was high 
time that the captain should assume command of his 
company. You would think that after all this Alice would 
deserve some few days domestic peace, and she had them, 
to the number of six. Then the captain was sent into 
Mexico to purchase pack mules, being gone from Decem- 
ber 8th to January 2gth. January 30th he was home—if 
it can be called that. The next day he took his company 
on an expedition against the Arivaipa Apaches. 


V 
COCHISE AND THE APACHES* 


A squaw had arrived at Camp Grant with information 
to the effect that the Arivaipas wanted to make peace. 
The real story was that this squaw had had a little do- 
mestic difficulty as a result of which her husband had 
threatened to beat her and kill her child. Under these 
conditions—for an Apache husband was quite capable of 
carrying out such threats—she decided to place herself 
under the protecting aegis of the First Cavalry, and in 
order to be sure of winning favor among new friends, con- 
cocted the story of the peace message. She was taken 
along as guide for the expedition which consisted of 
thirty-eight men and two officers of Bernard’s Company 
G, twenty-four men and one officer of Company K, seven 
Indian scouts, four packers and sixteen pack mules. 

Leaving the pack train behind, Bernard pushed into the 
Arivaipa Mountains, finding two abandoned rancherias 
or camps, but no Apaches. Picking up the pack train, he 
crossed the mountain “‘through as hard a snow storm as I 
ever saw in my life in any country” but without finding 
any sign of Arivaipas. He then sent Lieutenant A. H. 
Stanton with all except twenty-seven men back along the 
trail as a decoy, while he himself’ led and guided the 
small force remaining through snow fifteen to twenty 
inches deep in a circuitous route to the highest point of 
the range. Note that Bernard did the guiding; his In- 
dian scouts had long since given up the idea. His sys- 
tem? It was much simpler than that usually described 
in the books of western adventure. He merely moved “‘to- 
wards the points where there was most certainty of find- 
ing Indians or Indian signs.” Indian signs? Again ele- 
mentary, Dr. Watson. “I saw a smoke issuing from 
under the rock. Looking further up the mountain to my 
left I saw thirty or forty Indians in full retreat up the 
mountain. I ordered the charge.” 

Now you see how simple it all is. Strange that so 
many other expeditions failed to find Apaches, even when 
the snow was not the worst seen in any country. Of 


*History of Arizona, by T. E. Farish, Vol. VIII, Chapter I, 
for Chiricahua Pass. 
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course, even primer students in the annals of the west 
know that the cavalry charge ends the show. Let us see. 

“Every man did his best to reach the fleeing Indians, 
but cavalry mounted as my company 1s, upon poor 
mustangs and broken down stage horses, can do little in 
pursuing Indians up a snow-covered mountain.” What’s 
this? Broken down stage horses? And in an official report, 
too, that might even get to the Secretary of War; certain- 
ly did get to Brevet Major General E. ‘O. C. Ord, com- 
manding the Department of California. No wonder Ber- 
nard never knew upon returning from an expedition 
whether he would be recommended for another brevet or 
hauled before another court martial. 

But the pursuit continued up the mountain, “where we 
run into another rancheria; here eight Indians were killed 
and six prisoners (women and children) were captured. 
The Indians lost all their camp equipage’’—that would 
have sounded very well in the official report had this 
honest captain not gone on to say—“which was very 
little. The only things of any value captured were three 
bows and some arrows, a few buckskins, butcher knives, 
awls, and a few baskets.” Yet their captain, Chiquito, 
did not want peace. 

A very little affair, of no importance whatsoever. “One 
man of Company G while attempting to run his horse by 
others on his front, lost his footing; both horse and rider 
rolled down the mountain about two hundred feet; both 
were badly bruised, but not seriously injured.” That was 
important to him, no doubt, for two hundred feet at least. 
“Had I remained out five days longer I would have lost 
half my horses.” But then, of course, they were only 


broken down stage horses. “Private Elijah Peck captured 
two women and children. One little boy that was 
captured is the brother of one of our Indian scouts. His 
father and mother were both killed, and I gave him to his 
brother (whoi isanenlisted Indian) to raise. Another small 
boy is in the hands of Colonel Ilges.* He has neither 
father nor mother. Colonel Ilges desires to retain the boy 
and provide for him. They are too small to care for them- 
selves. The remaining children are with their mothers, 
who are captives. They all say that they do not 
want to go back to their tribes, and I believe they would 
not go if released, for their appearance indicates that they 
have been nearly starved.” A brutal sort of warfare, where 
colonels ard privates take infant prisoners to raise. But a 
vety minor afftair—- 

“Returned to post February 9: 1869, having marched 
250 miles. Continued on duty in command of post and 
company until March 1, 1869.” So long a time that the 
official records make particular note of it. Perhaps not so 
long to Alice. 

Again Brevet Colonel Bernard commanded, and since 
his men customarily called him “‘colonel” we may as well 
begin the practice, always remembering that he actually 
was a captain commanding a company and drew a cap- 
tain’s pay. This time he had twenty-eight men of his 
own company and a lieutenant and ten men of Company 
E, Thirty-second Infantry, mounted and equipped as 
cavalry, fourteen Indian scouts, six Mexican packers, a 


guide with the euphonic name of Merigilao Grigallo, and, 


*Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Guido Ilges (Captain, 14th Infantry ). 
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as Medical Corps detachment, George Campbell, hospital 
steward. They marched along the Dragoon Mountains 
and the Chiricahua Mountains to Camp Bowie, one hun- 
died and sixty-five miles, then along the Dos Cabezos 
Mountains, across Railroad Pass (still minus the railroad) 
ard Mount Graham to the Goodwin Road and Camp 
Goodwin, one hundred and twenty-three miles. Results 
sc far: one Indian trail leading south. Then down the 
Gila River, to the eastern branch of the San Carlos with 

p tpendicular. banks some six hundred feet deep. Upon 
i scending 1 into this canyon in an attempt to cross it, the 
e: tire command was caught in a heavy rain during which 
the water rose so rapidly that only a rapid scramble up 
tle steep banks saved the whole outfit from drowning. 
B it all this is mere incident of nineteen days’ scouting to 
sriall effect. 

On March 1gth luck changed. First a camp of nine 
huts was'taken and destroyed. Its occupants had fled. 
Then two Indian women were captured—one was found 
in a hole of water, all covered with the exception of her 
face. These two guided the expedition to a camp of 
thirty-seven huts. “A charge was made’”—but ever 
Colonel Bernard must be prosaic—‘“with little success, 
mote than to do considerable shooting.” How sadly he 
needed a press agent. Two children and two burros were 
captured. But the day was not over. The woman prison- 
ers led the expedition to a third camp, one of fifty-nine 
huts. But lest you think that this woman who had buried 
herself to the nose in water to escape had succumbed to a 
sudden excess of admiration for the flag, be it noted that 

“the camp was in a very deep canon, at the foot of some 
high hills, the command being exposed to their view about 
a mile before reaching the camp, by going the way the 
women had taken us. The Indians commenced to run 
away as soon as they saw us. The charge was ordered, 
but when we reached the camp we had to do all our shoot- 
ing at long range, and through thick bushes.” 

But if no great numbers of Indians were killed, the 
fight was not without results. Bernard estimated the sup- 
plies captured as weighing twenty-five tons. Perhaps you 
would be interested in knowing what scrt of taxable 
property is to be found in an Apache rancheria of 1869. 
Here it is: at least a ton of mescal, many bushels of roots, 
greens, seeds, nuts and other edibles, axes, hatchets, hoes, 
baskets, kettles, knives, bows and arrows, canteens, skins, 
lariats, moccasins, manta blankets, paints, medicines, 
charms and needles. The owners of this plunder are de- 
scribed as of the tribe of Babet-el-cha, which sounds more 
Arabic than it does Arizonian. 

You may sometimes see it stated that the Apaches car- 
ried on little agriculture and will wonder at the hoes and 
other evidences of farming. Bernard says in this report, 

“T have seen fields of corn on the Gila, San Carlos, Bonito, 
Prieta and other streams around the Pinal and White 
Mountains, equal to any raised in this country.” And he 
comes to the very sensible conclusion that “if a reservation 

were given to these Indians sufficiently large for them to 
hunt, plane, and burn mescal in, that they would remain 
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at peace,” which sort of idea was very common among 
army officers, but somehow never seemed to meet gov- 
ernment favor for any considerable time. You wonder 
why? There was profit for some one in trying to keep 
the Indians ‘upon six miles square of sage brush desert, 
as the Goodwin reservation is.” Why waste good land on 
Indians when some American might make use of it! Of 
course the American settler, his wife and children might 
be tortured to death by the dispossessed Apache, but that 
was of minor interest to another American settler who 
might have cattle or other supplies to sell for distribution 
as Indian rations. It was against the interest of a large 
portion of the pioneer population for the Indian to be self- 
supporting, and that was one of the primary reasons why 
the pioneers suffered so much from the Indians. Even so, 
the rationing system might have worked out, had the 
Indians actually obtained any considerable proportion of 
what was allotted to them. 

‘These Indians need some person who is firm and who 
can give them what he promises.”” So says Bernard, and 
you will see that he was not merely an Indian fighter. 
For lack of a firm policy, rigidly enforced, both the soldier 
and the settler suffered. After others had stirred up the 
mischief, it was Bernard’s duty to “‘pursue and punish.” 
Very ably he did his duty. 

After the capture of the third rancheria, Bernard’s next 
interest was his pack train. His expedition had cam- 
paigned five days on three days’ rations, hard marches by 
day and night ‘through rain and over snow, with guard 
duty every other night. The pack train was found 
stranded across the Gila River, having insufficient force 
with it to effect a crossing in the stage of high water that 
had been reached. So Bernard put his men to building 
rafts on which they crossed and returned to Camp Good- 
win, completing a march of four hundred and thirty-one 
miles March 22d. After several days’ rest, he marched his 
command to Camp Grant. There he was met by an 
alarming message from Tucson. Baby Fannie was ill. 
Hint: he turned over his command to Major John 
Green, mounted a fresh horse, and started for Tucson, a 
distance of sixty-five miles by air line. It was a wild dash 
over mountain trail by pass and canyon. He arrived a few 
hours before Baby Fannie died, March zoth. It was a 
heavy blow. He had been on field duty so much of the 
time ‘during the five months and three days of this baby’s 
life he had seen very little of her. He could find some 
assuagement of his grief in active duty, but the days must 
have been lonesome ones for Alice. Always a very quiet 
person—an enlisted man who served several years in Ber- 
nard’s company cannot remember ever hearing her voice 
—she was devoted to her family and her life was her ever- 
shifting home. 

Bernard’s first expedition after this tragedy was a sadly 
unsuccessful one. There came to Camp Lowell at Tucson 
a report that a wagon train had been attacked in the 
Canyon del Oro by a band of Pinal Indians. Colonel 
Bernard’s troop was sent to the rescue. In motion pictures 
the cavalry always arrives in the nick of time, but in the 
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real life of che West it did not always curn out that way. 
Betnard’s troop arrived too late; the wagon train had been 
captured. For two days, without rations, his men pursued 
the marauders, but with no success. 

Shortly after this dash, Company G was ordered to 
Camp Bowie and Colonel Bernard assumed command of 
that post May 29, 1869. It was familiar territory, and for 
the rest of the year he campaigned against an old enemy, 
Cochise, at this period the most famous of Apache chiefs. 
In a report of this period Bernard gives his version of the 
Apache Pass affair and his opinion of Cochise—although 
he spells ic Coches and sometimes Cocheis—in a para- 
graph: 

“All they know of whites is their evil deeds,” he starts 
out. “One of the worst Indians now on this continent is 
Coches. This Indian was always at peace with the whites 
until 1860, when he and his family were invited to dine 
with an officer of the Army, who had his company ready 
to arrest him for the purpose of keeping him as a hostage 
for the return of a boy stolen by the Pinals. Since that 
time this Indian has burned alive thirteen white men that 
I know of, besides most cruelly torturing to death, by cut- 
ting small pieces out of them, five others; fifteen others I 
know by putting lariats around their necks, tied their 
hands behind them, and dragged them to death. All this 
was done in the spring of 1860, within twenty miles of 
where Camp Bowie now stands. This Indian was at peace 
until betrayed and wounded by white men. He now, 
when spoken to about peace, points to his scars and says, 
‘I was at peace with the whites until they tried to kill me 
for what other Indians did; I now live and die at war with 
them.’” 

Bernard’s troop scouted in the direction of Mount 
Graham June 6th to roth, 1869. He started out again from 
Camp Bowie June 26th, this time to the Burro Mountains, 
where the troop celebrated the Fourth of July by fighting 
its first battle with Cochise’s band. August 8th to rath it 
made the first of a series of scouts into the Chiricahua 
Mountains, Cochise’s stronghold. 

By this time Company G was well mounted, due to its 
captain’s constant insistence on this point. “If my men 
had been mounted on good horses, or even on bad cavalry 
horses, I could have killed or captured many of tke 
Indians,” he said of his March expedition, “but many 
of my horses are over fifteen years of age, others wild and 
unmanageable, and all very wild, poor and unfit for cav- 
alry service, being without exception broken down and 
worthless.” 

But in October Lieutenant W. H. Winters reported he 
was “hot upon the trail’ of Cochise’s band running off a 
herd of cattle and Bernard was proud to report that “I was 
only seven hours in making the distance (forty-five 
miles) from this post to the point where I met Lieut. 
Winters,” returning with the cattle, “‘and had the des- 

patch been delivered at the post in proper time, I should 
“ts just about reached the scene of action at the time 
Lieut. Winters did. 


“The horses my troop is now mounted on enable the 
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men to do their duty as cavalrymen should. With such 
horses, and with such an officer as Lieutenant Winters to 
move the troop, they will invariably meet with success.” 
You may think this is rubbing it in, but he is not throush 
yet. “Had the troop been mounted as they have been ‘or 
the last two years Coches would again have been success- 
ful, and have reached his home in Chihuahua, or New 
Mexico, with ail his plunder. As it is,—” because se 
have some horses, of course, “he lost it all, with some of 
his own stock and 12 of his warriors killed, and doubtl::ss 
many more wounded.” 

Brevet Brigadier General Thomas C. Devin, commard- 
ing the sub-district of southern Arizona, immediately 
ordered reinforcements to Colonel Bernard, but without 
waiting for them Bernard was off again on the trail within 
eight days with two troops, G of the First Cavalry and 
G of the Eighth Cavalry, a total force of sixty-one men, 
He marched only at night as far as the scene of Lieuten- 
ant Winters’ fight, but was unable to pick up the trail 
there in the dark. If he had had a few fictional Indian 
scouts with him, able to follow the slightest trail on the 
darkest night that ever was, he might have been more 
successful, but unfortunately there were real live Indian 
scouts, with no motion picture experience, and he had to 
wait until daylight. The next morning the trail was 
easily followed to an abandoned Indian camp on a moun- 
tain side. Ned Buntline and the other heroes of Beadle’s 
Dime Library were still absent and it took about two 
hours to pick up the trail from this point. Then it was 
found, not by one of the keen-nosed Indians nor by one 
of the self-reputationed “scouts of the prairie,” but by 
Colonel Bernard himself, “who could see a clearly defined 
trail, just as you or I could,” in the words of one of his 
former enlisted men, and in addition “knew Indians and 
could make excellent guess as to their location when he 
wished to find them.”’ It is notable that it was Colonel 
Bernard quite often who found the trail. 

After about ten miles he noticed a fresh track running 
in the same direction his force was moving. He knew 
this was of a hostile scout and that the main body must be 
near by, so ordered a gallop. In about five minutes he 
came upon a camp, evidently abandoned a day or two 
before. Here, of course, the trail was lost again, so Bernard 
halted his command while he went in one direction to 
find it, sending the guide in another. Neither had any 
success, but went out again. This time he sent five men 
with the guide to go to the top of a rocky mesa. Bernard 
had gone about two hundred yards into a canyon when 
he turned to see how the men were getting on, and 
noticed several Indians running ahead of them. He dashed 
back at high speed, ordered his men to tie their horses to 
trees and get up the slope as fast as possible, leaving six 
men to watch the horses. Before the command had got 
half way up the hill, the Apaches opened fire on the guide 
and the five men with him. The six dropped to shelter 
behind rocks. Immediately firing commenced from «! 
parts of the slope. The troopers rushed forward to a ledge 
about thirty yards from the Apaches, but in this charce 
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Ordered to occupy the hilltop. 


Sergeant Stephen S. Fuller of the Eighth Cavalry and 
Private Thomas Collins of the First were killed and Pri- 
vate Edwin Elwood of the Eighth wounded, all with rifle 
balls, although most of the Indians were using arrows. 
The men dug in and for a half hour continued a careful 
picking off of every Indian who exposed himself. But 
Bernard did not expect to accomplish anything by trench 
warfare, so he turned over command at this point to Lieu- 
tenant John Lafferty of the Eighth and went back to dis- 
pose of the rear guard and pack train. 

Bernard had a very high respect for the generalship of 
Cochise. “He is one of the most intelligent hostile In- 
dians on this continent,”’ was his official expression. The 
position occupied by Cochise’s band was admirably situ- 
ated for defense. It was on a level table land, or mesa, 
rising about six hundred yards from the bottom of Chiri- 
cahua Pass. Its crest was bounded by a precipice ranging 
from five to twenty feet high; in its rear was the principal 
slope of the mountain, very high and rocky, and on each 
side was a deep rocky canyon. Loose rocks and many oak 
trees were of advantage to both sides. 

A survey of the situation soon showed that no advance 
could be made from the present line without running up 
against another precipice. Accordingly Lafferty was or- 
desu to fall back to a small flat, thickly covered with 
timber. Cochise’s band was well armed, and heavy volleys 
were fired whenever a soldier exposed himself, so the with- 
drawal had to be made by dashing from rock to rock. It 
was found impossible to bring in the bodies of the two 
dead. As it was, Private Charles H. Ward of the First 
fell over the rocks in dashing down the hill and broke his 
leg. 

Bernard's first concern, of course, was to get the two 
wounded men to a place of safety; his next, as you might 
expect, was his horses—no broken down stage horses, 


these—for they were under fire in the place where they 
had been corralled. When these, and the pack train, had 
been taken to the rear, Bernard took twenty men and 
moved to the right, hoping tc get in the rear of Cochise, 
but whenever one of his men was seen to be within range, 
the Apaches opened fire. Bernard gave up the nght, but 
hoped. the left was less well guarded, or that he could get 
in position for a charge across it. He took thirty mand 
men on a wide flanking move around a hill, but as he 
approached the mesa he discovered the ravine that pro- 
tected it on that side, and before he could lead his horses 
down into and out of the ravine, Cochise’s tribesmen 
opened fire. First Sergeant Francis Oliver was then given 
fifteen men and ordered to occupy the hilltop, where he 
and his men were able to pick off several Indians. The ob- 
ject now was to recover the bodies, and Bernard ordered 
his second lieutenant, Brevet Captain John Q. Adams to 
join Lieutenant Lafferty with all the men that could be 
spared in a charge for this purpose, but just as Adams 
reached the front line, Lafferty was hit in the face and by 
the time he had been taken to the rear it was sunset, and 
too late to effect anything. 

Bernard now very sensibly withdrew his entire force. 
He was willing to give the field to Cochise in the hope 
that the Apache would consider it a victory and give 
up his strong position. Bernard’s mem had killed eighteen 
of the enemy; two troopers had been killed. He made no 
estimate of the enemy wounded, but was sure it was a 
large number. With some sixty men Bernard had in- 
flicted upon a hundred or two hundred Apaches the 
severest punishment ever suffered by Cochise, which is 
something when it is considered that the wily Chiricahua 
chief had usually eluded all forces sent out against him. 

For this fight Bernard was recommended for a brevet 
of brigadier general, Lafferty and Adams were recom- 
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mended for brevets of major and thirty-one enlisted men 
for medals of honor. 

Bernard brought his wounded into the post, and four 
days later, October 24th, started out again with the same 
two troops, reinforced by eight Indian scouts. He found 
the Apaches gone from ‘Chiricahua Pass and was able to 
bury his dead. While this was being done, scouts re- 
ported seeing horses in a nearby canyon, presumably left 
there as ‘a decoy into an ambush. The next morning 
Bernard took his troops into this canyon, leaving Lieu- 
tenant Winters in rear with the pack train. Soon Indians 
were seen running high up the mountain trying to gain 
Bernard's rear. His flanking scouts opened fire on them, 
and soon Winter’s men opened up. The Apaches were 
driven to the top of a mountain where they could not 
be reached, so Bernard went into camp. By this time they 
were ready for peace talk, and during the night they 
conferred with Bernard’s Indian scouts under a flag of 
truce. But he would grant no terms save unconditional 
surrender. 

Meanwhile Bernard had sent word back to Camp 
Bowie that he had found Cochise’s band again and re- 
quested that any cavalry reinforcements that had arrived 
be sent forward. The cavalry had not reported yet, but 
Capt. T. S. Dunn did not want to be left out of a fight, 
so stripped the post of every available man and marched 
forth with nineteen infantrymen, making fifty miles in 
twenty hours with the hope of being of assistance. This 

was too small a force to do any good, so the bold captain 
consented to return to the dangerously denuded post with 
an escort of six cavalrymen, leaving his infantrymen. The 
next day Captain Harrison Moulton arrived with Com- 
pany C of the First Cavalry, thirty-one men, bringing 
Bernard’s total force to one hundred and eighteen. 

Bernard marched up the mountain October 30th to 
find it deserted. He moved down the mountain into the 
canyon, where some horses were seen. Cochise’s Apaches 
opened fire on the troops as soon as they reached the low 
ground; the fire was returned and two Indians were 
bitied: Lieutenant Winters with the infantry and Eighth 
Cavalry troop was covering the descent and he was able, 
with rifle fire, to keep the ‘Apaches so far up the opposite 
mountain that they could do no effective shooting, so 
Cochise’s men were reduced to rolling huge stones down 
on their opponents. But this was divine in stopping 
further advance. A flanking operation would only Bh 
driven them to another mountain, and the soldiers were 
very tired. So Bernard gave it up, and returned to Camp 
Bowie. There Caprain John Barry had arrived with 
Company L of the First Cavalry, thirty infantrymen, 
and twenty-one Mexican cavalrymen with an officer, who 
had come across the line to help in the Cochise round- 
up. Captain Barry with the troopers and Mexicans was 
sent out on November 2d and Bernard followed the next 
day, joining Barry by midnight. The combined force 
now numbered one hundred and fifty-six. 


By this time Cochise was worried. His Apaches had 
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gone to the trouble of constructing a road through the 
mountains to move their stock out, and this monumental 
labor on the part of Apaches proves they were worried, 
Only one Indi ian was seen and he was killed. On him 
was found a breech-loading rife that had been taken 
from a mail escort in an Apache raid. 

Colonel Bernard pushed his pursuit so rapidly that 
Cochise gave up all plans for resistance and scattered | is 
band. This is the usual end of an Apache chase aid 
there was nothing more to do. Somewhere, sometim:, 
Cochise’s band would reassemble, and then the troo 5s 
would have another chance. It was not practicable 
chase individual Indians through the mountains. n 
summing up the results of the campaign, Berna-d 
counted thirty-three Indians killed, an indefinite numb :r 
wounded, twenty horses and mules captured. 

“This wily Indian, Coches, will not stand to fight a 
command as large as mine was, and perhaps will nev:r 
again give battle to any number of troops under circum- 
stances so favorable to himself as he did on the 2oth of 
October on the rocky mesa,” he predicted. So the com- 
mand was returned to Camp Bowie and the visiting com- 
panies dismissed. 

In January, Bernard started out again’ on Cochise’s trail 
with his two original Companies G, surprised the Indians 
on January 27th, killed thirteen and captured two of 
them, and took thirteen horses, a mule and a burro. The 
next day he had a second skirmish in the Dragoon Moun- 
tains, and captured and destroyed Cochise’s camp. 
Cochise was now near the end of his career. Major Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, pious but supremely courageous, 
persuaded T. J. Jeffords, scout and mail coach official, to 
take him to Cochise. Alone, the general stayed in the 
Apache camp until he had made a permanent peace. 
Eventually the old Chiricahua chieftain died at peace 
with the world. 

From February until December of 1870, Bernard also 
was at peace with the world, at Camp Bowie, a period of 
quiet that Alice no doubt appreciated. In April Kate 
May was born. She lived to become the wife of General 
Beaumont B. Buck who survives her. 

Bu: there were other Apaches. On December 21st, 
Bernard started on a four hundred and fifty mile expe- 
dition against the Pinal Apaches, having slight skir- 
mishes with them December 27th and 28th and capturing 
their camp in the Pinal Mountains on the first day of 
January, 1871. Nine Indians were killed in this en- 
gagement, and twenty-three head of stock captured. 

In February the company marched out from Camp 
Bowie on foot for a change of station, walking three hun- 
dred and three miles to Tucson, Yuma, and San Diego, 
and from there by steamer to Benicia Barracks. From there 
Bernard went to Camp Bidwell, California, where he 
remained until December 4, 1872, a long and peaceful 
period broken only by the successful pursuit of a deserte: 
to Virginia City, Nevada. During this year his son John 
Jay Bernard was born, in April. John was killed in Cub: 


during the Spanish-American war. 
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VI 


BERNARD'S TROOP 


By this time Bernard’s troop was becoming a crack out- 
fir—in the field. ‘Unless mounted, the troop did not 
shine in garrison life,” says one competent observer. 
“They were never beauties in the field, unless engaged 
in a hot fight. Then they became a real unit, showing 
the effects of the training of Bernard, whose chief de- 
mands were that his men should ride, shoot, handle the 
saber, and not get drunk too frequently. Of course we 
lad some failures who never could be made to fit in. 
These usually deserted, thus keeping the troop fairly well 


Captain Reuben F. Bernard, 1st Cavalry 
Photographed at Walla Walla, Washington, probably in 1878. 


cleaned up.” Even a first sergeant might carry out this 
idea of “natural selection,” for “Black Jack” Raymond 
was among those who departed for points unknown. 
It was a crack troop, but, as these remarks will indicate, 
by no means a picked troop. In these days since the 
World War and the Great Depression the army has be- 
come a somewhat exclusive educational institution, with 
waiting lists of candidates maintained at recruiting sta- 
tions, where qualifications are carefully scrutinized and the 


fortunate recruits who are selected consider a “hitch” in 
the army the next best thing to a college degree. But in 
the years after the Civil War the principal course of study 
was offered in the School of Indian Fighting and the chief 
requirements of recruits were that they be able to walk 
many miles on an empty stomach and preserve the hair 
on top of their heads as long as possible. Recruiting off- 
cers took the best material they could find, of course, but 
the regular army was not very popular in some localities, 
and the candidates were usually none too numerous. Of 
course a few adventurous youths from good families were 
attracted by the lure of the then lurid Wild West and an 
occasional college graduate might be found in the: ranks. 
The popularity of Insh and German comedians in the 
period has brought about a more widespread introduction 
of characters of these two nationalities into the literature 
of the army in the west than the actual number of immi- 
grants with the colors would probably justify. There 
wete, of course, many Irish and German soldiers, and 
some few of scattering nationalities. At the bottom of 
the list was a sprinkling of those who had left the more 
populous centers of the east to promote, by their absence, 
the general welfare of those communities, no doubt much 
to the relief of the police and other local authorities. 
These characters usually did not stay long. There were 
occasional cases of men who enlisted solely for transpor- 
tation to the land of promise, promptly deserting on ar- 
rival. But this element can easily be exaggerated. Stories 
and plays of the period had to have villains, and fictional 
villains were probably commoner than those in real life. 

The great majority of soldiers in the ranks were just 
average Americans—boys from farms and villages and 
cities, out to see the world, anxious for adventure; envi- 
ous of their elder brothers who had yarns to tell of the 
Civil War. Many of them grew old in the service, a 
little disillusioned perhaps, complaining about little 
things, just as the soldiers of Joshua, of Caesar, of the 
Black Prince, of Napoleon and of Pershing grumbled, 
but meaning little by it. But take them all-in-all, as one 
meets them here and there, these Indian fighters were 
just about average men and perhaps a little better in 
quality than would be supposed off hand. Their diaries 
show about the same sort of reactions to similar circum- 
stances as are to be found in diaries of citizen-soldiers of 
the World War, and the veteran of that conflict, or the 
soldier of today, would probably find himself quite at 
home in Fort Bidwell in 1875 once he had become ac- 
customed to the somewhat less comfortable uniform and 
the lack of a great many modern gadgets. 

This was the sort of material Bernard had to work 
with, and there seems little doubt that if he could not 
make soldiers of them, it was of little use for anyone else 
to try. The experience of one recruit, Private Charles B. 
Hardin, who joined the troop just before the Modoc 
War, will give some idea of Bernard’s ways. 

“My great admiration for Colonel Bernard had its be- 
ginning within five minutes after I first saw him,” says 


Hardin. ““We arrived at his post, Fort Bidwell, Call- 
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fornia, on or about October 27, 1872, after a hard march, 
dismounted, from Reno, Nevada. I was but a lad, under 


eighteen years of age, and the last two days of marching - 


with a high fever, had about done me up. Upon arrival 
we were lined up for inspection by Colonel Bernard. 
I was scarcely able to stand, and could not have stood 
but for having been braced up by the men on either side 
of me. My heart sank when I saw this, to me, fierce- 
looking captain approaching. I felt sure that he would 
think me drunk, and treat me accordingly. I had just 
been through the cavalry recruit depot where all so-called 
discipline had been in the hands of hard-boiled sergeants 
and kindness was taboo. Was I to be cursed, possibly 
knocked down, and ordered to the guard house? I was 
honestly scared. ; 


“This big, black-bearded captain stopped in front of. 


me and gazed at me for a moment, while my heart flut- 
tered. Then, turning to the first sergeant, he said: 

“*This man is sick. See that he is cated for at once.’ 

“He had but done his plain duty, but he had gained 
an admirer who ever afterward was ready to go the limit 
for him. I was to be safe under this man. It was to be 
a pleasure to serve under his command. So I thought at 
that time, and I never changed my mind unless it was to 
increase my admiration for him. 

“T had not yet seen this man in action. That treat was 
to come, and it came very soon. I soon came to the be- 
lief that he made no mistakes and whatever he saw fit to 
encounter was sure to turn out all right. He believed 
that his troop could not be defeated. His men believed 
that he could not be defeated. Without this faith in my 
captain I fear that my rather keen appreciation of the 
dangers in our encounters with the Indians could not have 
been concealed. In battle he was always cool, never in- 
dulging in high-sounding stuff, to be quoted afterward in 
newspaper accounts. When action opened we heard his 
first and last order. It was always the same: ‘G Troop, 
CHARGE.’ That was all. The superfluous shouting was 
all done by the charging men. 

“T soon decided that he was my ideal of a commander 
ahd that I could wish for none better.” 

That Private Hardin took advantage of his oppor- 
tunities in this troop is shown from the fact that from 
the beginning he rose to the rank of major, which he now 
holds on the retired list. 

There was no affectation about Bernard, as can be readily 
seen from his record. He made no concealment of the 
fact that he had risen from the ranks, and the members 
of his troop were only too well aware that he had started 
as a blacksmith. It goes without saying that he had the 
best shod and the best mounted troop in the regiment, 
for even if he had been given the last choice of horses at 
every division, he would have come through with the 
pick of the lot. Of course, horsemanship was his first 
requirement. Like Fenimore Coopet’s hero he saw the 
advantage of developing the gifts he had, so was in fre- 
quent demand on expeditions to purchase horses, and in 
1875 we find him going to San Francisco to receive in- 
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“This man is sick!” 


struction in the “Goodenough” manner of horseshoeing, 
which he was ordered to adopt. 

“Te is all damned nonsense,” he told his troop farrier, 
on his return, ‘“‘but we’ll have to use the shoes somehow.” 

The “Goodenough” horseshoe was rather thick in front 
and thin in rear, and the instructions were to magnify 
this effect by cutting down the heel and frog of the 
horse’s foot as low as possible. ‘This, if carried out, 
would have the same effect as the removal of the heel of 
the boot of a man accustomed to high heels would have 
on the man,” according to the troop farrier of that period. 
“We decided upon a policy by which we hoped to use 
the shoes without crippling the horses. We reversed the 
system, leaving the rear part of the hoof as high as possi- 
ble, and cutting down the toe as much as was safe. Thus, 
by having a captain who was also a horseshoer we saved 
our horses, and we used the shoes until brains returned to 
the skulls of the proper authorities. In another company 
of the regiment the captain loyally obeyed orders and all 
of his horses were crippled.” 

Bes:des horsemanship, Bernard paid attention to marks- 
manship, although little official provision was then made 
for training in the rifle, carbine or revolver. In an earlier 
period soldiers were matched to a rifle range after every 
tour of guard duty, and there they sibel their muzzle- 
loaders by firing them at a target. After the advent of 
breech-loaders, provision was made for occasional firing 
of a course of three shots at a three-inch bull’s-eye, the 
range being one hundred yards. But a certain amount of 
ammunition could be expended in hunting, and Bernard 
was never known to refuse a hunting pass, and always 
provided plenty of ammunition. He liked to hunt him- 
self, and often took his turn at it on expeditions. By ex- 
ample and precept he encouraged good shooting at every 
opportunity. Later the army adopted the Creedmoor 
system of rifle practice, which was much mote effective. 

Bernard also devoted much time to training his troop 
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with the saber, a weapon he had found effective at Smith- 
field and in other battles of the Civil War, although not 
of much use in Indian campaigns. It was not carried in 
the Modoc, Bannock, Sheepeater and Apache campaigns, 
but in 1876, when the troop was brought from San 
Diego to Solidad Pass after the Custer disaster, expectant 
of orders to move by railroad to the scene of the Sioux 
campaign, instructions were given to take sabers, and it 
was planned to try them out against the Sioux. But 
Bernard's troop was too far away to get a chance at action 
in this war. 

Of powerful physique, Bernard was not an unusually 
large man, being about five feet, ten inches in height 
and weighing about one hundred and eighty pounds. At 
this time he was wearing the full beard so common in 
the post Civil War period. His hair and beard were 
black, slightly streaked with gray. He was a soldierly, 
erect figure, with broad shoulders. An incident of the 
Bannock War illustrates his physical fitness. It was at 
the end of a sixty mile night march. It may be remarked 
that half this distance is a very fair day’s ride for cav- 
alry. A number of officers were grouped about him on 
the ground when camp had been made, and there was 
considerable grumbling, probably not intended to be 
fault-finding but just the usual soldier-talk of being a 
little sorry for oneself because one’s exertions and hard- 
ships were so little appreciated. Bernard listened to just 
so much of this without remark, and then all he said 


was: 
“Well, I’m the oldest man here.” 


(He was then 45). 
Slowly he arose to his feet, straightened up, an 
turned a handspring, lighting on his feet “‘with the grace 


of a circus acrobat” according to Lieutenant W. C. 
Brown, who tells the story. Of course the grumbling 
ceased. 

There is another story that illustrates his physical pos- 
sibilities. A sentry having difficulty with a prisoner at 
Fort McDermit, Nevada, called for the corporal of the 
guard. Bernard went out to see what the row was about. 
The drunken prisoner resented interference, called 
Bernard by some vile names, and made a lunge at him. 
An officer is not supposed to strike an enlisted man, and 
Bernard did not. Instead he caught the prisoner in both 
hands, lifted him off the ground, and shook him as a 
terrier shakes a rat, then threw him flat on his back on 
the ground. 

“Sergeant, take this man away and sober him up,” he 
ordered, and hurried away somewhat ashamed of having 
so far lost his temper. But the prisoner hardly needed any 
further sobering-up process. He was ready to behave. 
As a result he was released next day; Bernard preferred 
no charges. 

There is another story told that illustrates how Bernard 
was at one with his men. While not prescribed in tables 
of organization, it is an ancient “‘custom of the service” 
that each company in the army—and during all this 
period a troop of cavalry was still officially a “company” 
—is entitled to one dog. Jack, a setter, had attached 
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himself to Company G some time before the Sheepeater 
campaign. He attended all mounted drills and regularly 
posted himself as herd guard. He served with honor 
throughout the campaign, and was a true troop dog, 
showing no partiality for any one of his half a hundred 
masters. Officially, however, Jack did not exist, and 
Bernard apparently ignored him. 

The next year, upon changing station from Boise Bar- 
racks to Fort McDermit, Jack was among the missing. 
There was a dark suspicion that a company of the Twen- 
ty-first Infantry remaining at the barracks, had kidnapped 
Jack. No enlisted man dared suggest returning for the 
dog, but at the first halt Bernard wanted to know what 
had become of Jack. When the suspicion was explained 
he suggested that a sergeant take one man and return for 
Jack. Private Riley was selected as the most capable, and 
the two set forth, prepared, if need be, to battle an entire 
company of infantry to recover Jack. 

o such heroism was necessary, however. When the 
pair approached their old barracks and whistled, Jack 
came bolting through the orderly room window, bringing 
the glass with him. Apparently he had been locked up 
accidentally. He was unhurt, so the three made their way 
leisurely on the trail of the troop. As they approached 
the camp, Jack dashed ahead, swam a small stream, and 
charged down upon his many masters, giving each of 
them a moist and muddy greeting. About the third or 
fourth he noticed was the company commander, who 
was approaching with a wash basin full of water in his 
hand. Showing a complete disregard for military rank, 
Jack bounded upon Colonel Bernard, upset the pan of 
water all over him, and followed that indignity with 
planting muddy paws all over the officer, much to the 
horror of the two rescuers. But Bernard showed no dis- 
pleasure, hugging and petting the dog until Jack dashed 
away to other friends. This was Jack’s croix de guerre, 
and it was much appreciated by the company. 

Generally Bernard was fortunate in the lieutenants as- 
signed to his troop. One of the earliest was John Quincy 
Adams (a native of New York, probably not related to 
the presidential family) who was frst lieutenant during 
the campaign against Cochise. Adams enlisted as a pri- 
vate in an Ohio regiment at the beginning of the Civil 
War. He was commissioned in the Signal Corps on 
March 3, 1863, which is the date of the organization of 
that branch of service, so he was one of its original offi- 
cers. And it was he who wig-wagged its most famous 
message “Hold the fort for | am coming,” as the gospel 
hymn has it, from Sherman to Corse at Allatoona. He 
was brevetted first lieutenant and captain during the Civil 
War. Although no longer assigned to Company G, Lieu- 
tenant Adams was still in the First Cavalry at the time 
of the Modoc War and had charge of the signal station 
that overlooked the scene of the murder of General Can- 
by and gave the alarm after that attack. Adams remained 
in the regiment until his retirement as captain in 1896. 

Lieutenant Winters seemed to be one of Bernard’s 
favorites, an officer of much initiative and capability in 
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‘field command. John G. Kyle as second lieutenant dis- 
played good qualities in the Modoc War, commanding 
the troop for a time. Frederick K. Ward succeeded 
Winters as first lieutenant. In later years he became an 
inspector general. John Pitcher was notable in the Ban- 
nock war and performed valuable services in the Sheep- 
eater.campaign. “No man could wish for better officers 
than these,” says an enlisted man who served under nearly 
all of them. “Of course, there were many other excellent 
officers in the regiment, but the men of our troop, being 
satisfied with what we had, wanted no others. This, of 
course, was just a bit of silly prejudice, but entertaining 
it was good for the morale of the troop.” Also it was not 
altogether common for all the officers of a troop to be 
recognized by its personnel as the best they could possi- 
bly get. Much of this is due, no doubt, to Bernard’s 
training. 

Another officer who figures in these pages is Lieutenant 
W. C. Brown. He was not an officer of Bernard’s troop, 
but served under Bernard’s command in both the Ban- 
nock and Sheepeater campaigns. He had a notable career 
in the army, commanding the Tenth Cavalry during 
Pershing’s Punitive Expedition into Mexico, and serving 
overseas as inspector, Quartermaster Corps, during the 
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World War. He was promoted to brigadier general on the 
retired list in 1927. He relates an incident of the Ban- 
nock War that reveals something of Bernard’s methods. 

“T was a young lieutenant at only joined in Decem- 
ber, 1877. I had abundance of good health and ignorance, 
but the conditions were such that I learned rapidly. Im- 
mediately upon arrival at Wild Horse Creek July 14, 
1878, Colonel Bernard, Lieutenant Winters, and I were 
detailed as members of a board to estimate the value of 2 
wheat field about two hundred yards away in which ix 
was proposed to turn the horses to graze. We soon dc- 
cided one hundred dollars was its value and I mounte:! 
my horse to ride back to camp, when Bernard spok: 
sharply: 

“What are you doing?’ 

‘Tm going to ride back to camp and unsaddle.’ 

“You are a fine soldier! You’ve ridden that hors: 
cver sixty miles and when right at the grazing ground 
you propose to ride him back to camp! Do you see wha: 
we are doing?’ 

“T then noticed that Bernard and Winters were un- 
saddling and preparing to turn their horses loose in thc 
wheat field. I sheepishly dismounted, unsaddled and 
carried my saddle and pack back to camp.” 


(To be continued ) 


Tactical Uses of Horse Vans or Semi- 
Trailers 


By Captain WESLEY W. YALE, 1st Cavalry Division 


of the world’s armies consisted of homogenous 
mounted units, each committed to the use of 
the sword or lance in closely packed masses. Only in the 
American service was there a tendency, since become fact. 
to adopt open formations, to use the automatic pistol, and 
to supplement the assault troops by organizations equip- 
ped with rapid-fire weapons. These proved to be the fore- 
runners of the many mechanical aids which have come 
into being in modern times. In other words, until very 
recently, each officer and man was mounted on a horse 
with equal ability to get over the ground. Now, how- 
ever, the automobile, augmented by other vehicles with 
limited cross-country ability, has enabled cavalry leaders 
to extend their spheres of activity to a marked degree, and 
has permitted greater separation of units under their com- 
mand without loss of control. As long as the road net 
permits, or the intervening terrain will allow vehicle op- 
eration, commanders can now make personal reconnais- 
sance to distant important points or can confer with su- 
bordinate leaders as to possible changes of plan. 
It may be said that this enlargement of the com- 
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A coordination of Automo- 
bile and Horse for Command 
and Staff Duties. 


mandet’s range of activity violates the principle that he 
must not leave his command post, but this rule in cavalry 
commands is nothing but a copy book maxim which 1s 
impossible of application in swiftly changing situations 
involving highly mobile troops. While command posts 
must be maintained and occupied as much as possible, 
the tremendous advantage of personal contact, which is 
made available by saddle horse and motor car, must not 
be foregone. 

It is quite obvious that there is an enormous difference 
in road mobility between the horse and the automobile. 
What is not realized by the general public and by many 
military men is that in the vast majority of instances, 
when it comes to cross-country work, the horse is still the 
most rapid means of transportation. This has been demon- 
strated by exhaustive experimentation in the elements of 
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the rst Cavalry Division which, while. carried on over the 
terrain features peculiar to the State of Texas, afforded 
ample opportunity for mental comparison with terrain in 
other sections of the United States. The mobility of the 
horse is unlimited in any terrain over which troops can 
maneuver, whereas the motor vehicle, whether wheeled 
or track laying, is usually stopped altogether or slowed up 
oy rivers or smaller streams, woods or broken ground. 
When considered as rapid transportation for command 
ind staff, it may be well to recall that a cross-country 
ride in a vehicle is limited by the amount of discomfort 
ind actual injury which its occupants are willing to under- 
zo. Again, to concentrate the personnel responsible for 
che leadership and tactical plans of the command into a 
single vehicle, capable of destruction by shell or concen- 
crated machine gun fire, is an unwarranted risk over that 
caken by a group of mounted individuals capable of in- 
stant deployment and utilization of individual cover. 

But with both of these means of transportation at hand 
for the use of the command and staff, they should be em- 
ployed in the manner for which each is most suited. Thus, 
during marches the automobile can be used along the 
route for close observation of the state of the troops’ 
morale, degree of fatigue, and for occasional conferences 
with subordinate leaders. The use of horses for such work 
is either impossible or unduly fatiguing on men and ani- 
mals, and, in any event, the work can be done better by 
the motor car. However, upon reaching the “‘theater of 
operations,”’ when troops begin to deploy, to march cross- 
country and to feel their way forward, the situation 
changes so that the horse is more maneuverable and more 
mobile than the car. At this point motor transportation 
is abandoned and the leader and his staff take to their 
horses. 

Only a little imagination is needed to show that the 
contact point at which the transfer from car to horse, or 
vice versa, may be made is often very difficult to reach. 
During the route march, staff horses, led by ordetlies, 
may be kept at a designated place in the column, and the 
staff automobile driven to the horses when the time comes 
to leave the road. But once the command has been de- 
ployed and it becomes necessary to visit different points 
along the line, or up and down the axis of movement, the 
ability of the motor car to reach salient points in the road 
net quickly far exceeds the mobility of the horse. The 
first change is easy enough to make, but to transfer from 
the horse to the car and to use the road mobility of the 
latter to its utmost in reaching a second vital point in the 
line, means leaving the horse behind. It is necessary to 
designate rendezvous where horse’ and automobile may 
meet; but usually the time element will not permit the 
automobile and horse to be used in conjunction over an 
extended series of operations. 

The maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, opposing 
the 2d Infantry Division, in May, 1932, brought out 
many times daily opportunities for the combined use of 
the horse and motor car for command and staff work. 


This maneuver required of the Cavalry Brigade the typi- 
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cal cavalry mission of delaying the infantry advance until 
the arrival of supporting infantry at the line of the Frio 
River. The terrain showed great areas of heavy thorny 
brush, interspersed with occasional open fields. A main 
north-south road, the axis of movement of both forces, 
was ctossed by four or five dim trails, comprising the 
sum total of the road net in the maneuver area. 

The Commanding General, 1st Cavalry Brigade, placed 
his aide-de-camp in charge of staff horses and orderlies, 
and charged him with spotting this staff detachment at 
the different rendezvous designated during the course of 
the operations. The detachment made a forced march of 
about 25 miles, accompanying the brigade, to establish 
contact with the “enemy,” during which the command- 
ing general and staff moved along the column in the staff 
car, checking intelligence reports received against the 
plan of action already formulated. When contact was 
gained, the brigade was placed astride the road, the staff 
mounted their horses and the commanding general made 
a personal reconnaissance along the front of the 5th Cav- 
alry Regiment, where the enemy resistance appeared to be 
centered. A premature attack by the 5th Cavalry resulted 
in the regiments becoming somewhat separated and it be- 
came necessary-for the brigade to withdraw immediately 
to a position about three miles to the rear. The staff re- 
turned to the car and made the retrograde movement in 
it, while the aide-de-camp and orderlies brought the horses 
to the rear as quickly as possible in order that personal re- 
connaissance might be made mounted. In spite of the 
short distance involved, by the time the horses had caught 
up with the brigade commander, the opportunity for re- 
connaissance had passed and his presence was required in 
the newly-formed command post to keep the brigade under 
control. This was the first of a series of like incidents 
which occurred throughout the entire maneuver. In ad- 
dition, many opportunities for reconnaissance of the 
flanks were missed because of the impossibility of getting 
the automobile off the road and because time did not per- 
mit the entire reconnaissance to be made mounted. 

Due to the fact that the infantry marched deployed 
through the heavy underbrush, it might well be said that 
the cavalry mission of delay had been accomplished be- 
fore the maneuver started. The frank admission that 
cavalry could make him deploy did, however, save the in- 
fantry commander from the constant threats to his flanks 
which a march in route colume would have inevitably 
caused. The most effective delay which can be inflicted 
by cavalry is the method in which a small force opposes 
the head of the marching infantry, while the highly mo- 
mile cavalry mass threatens the flanks of the column; and 
if this method had been possible on the Frio maneuver, 
the problem of Command and Staff transportation would 
have greatly magnified. This is readily appreciable when 
it is considered that this type of delay requires shifting 
command posts, extended personal reconnaissance, and 
frequent consultation with subordinate commanders who 
may be widely separated. 

Five officers and the necessary orderlies were required to 
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be mounted for brigade staff and command duty. Experi- 
ence showed that at least one more officer and orderly were 
needed, which made a total of twelve mounts per brigade 
headquarters used exclusively on this type of work. 

The obvious solution to the problem of codrdinating 
the automobile and horse is a motor driven van or motor 
drawn trailer which will transport command and staff 
horses over passable roads and trails, either accompany- 
ing the commander’s automobile or speeding to a se- 
lected rendezvous. Had several of these vehicles been 
available in the 1932 maneuvers just mentioned, the 
sphere of activity of the brigade commander would have 
been enormously increased and the movements which 
were carried out would have caused much less fatigue on 
men and animals. When it is considered that the aide- 
de-camp was compelled to alternate on three horses dur- 
ing the few days of the maneuver, it may be appreciated 
that the wear on horseflesh for staff duty during tactical 
operations is tremendous. 

Such vans have other uses than the transportation of 
command and staff mounts. By their use, mounted pa- 
trols can be sent out on distant reconnaissance to cover 
terrain which is inaccessible to, or impracticable for, 
armored cars and scout cars. Recently, Troop A, 1st 
Armored Car Squadron, made an extended reconnais- 
sance of the Texas Big Bend country. The writer ac- 
companied this organization and was impressed at the 
time with the possibilities of extending the motor recon- 
naissance by mounted patrols, transported in the column 


by vans, which might be vehicles of even less bulk than 
the kitchen trailer regularly used by the troop. These 
patrols would be of great practical value in combatting 
the ever-present menace of banditry in the rugged Big 


Bend and in carrying on the guerrilla type of warfare 


with which the Rio Grande country is familiar. Also, as 
a means of checking enemy mechanization, anti-tank 
weapons and their crews can be carried in motor vans to 
vital points on the enemy route of advance such as river 
crossings and mountain passes and, by denying these 
terrain features to the enemy, force his advance into ter- 
rain more suited to the purpose of mounted troops. By 
operating well in advance of their own forces, anti-tank 
units may delay enemy mechanization so that the dif- 
ference between its mobility and that of our own cavalry 
may be sharply reduced. 


In designing a horse carrier van, the problem of ca- 
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pacity immediately presents itself and is at once con- 
fused with the advisability of transporting units intact. 
For instance, shall we build a van to carry eight horses 
because that is the number of individuals in a cavalry 
squad? Shall it be a six-horse van in order to transport 
all or part of a machine gun squad? The best principle 
on which to work is that the vans shall be considered 
solely from the standpoint of economical transportation. 
In other words, the van should hold as many horses as 
can be hauled by the usual one and one-half ton truck. 
without regard to the tactical units which it might b: 
called upon to carry, in which respect it might be likene. 
to a railway car. The various purposes for which th: 
van could be used make it impracticable to design it t 
carry a particular tactical group so that, for future guid 
ance, economy of load must be taken as the basic prin 
ciple. 

The next most important consideration is that of de 
termining, once the vehicles are constructed, their plac 
in cavalry organizations. It is readily apparent that they 
are purely a headquarters utility in that their use is re 
stricted to transportation of command and staff horses 
and of tactical units despatched on missions selected by 
the high command. Further, their bulk and the fact 
that they are confined to the road net preclude their use 
as an integral part of small units. Therefore, it appears 
only reasonable to regard such vehicles as part of the 
division train and to assign them on the basis of their 
capacity to carry the staff and orderly section of division 
headquarters plus those of each brigade. Their detach- 
ment from the division train to serve for necessary periods 
in the brigade is a relatively simple matter, while the 
lower unit is spared the embarrassment of their presence 
in stabilized situations and at many other times when 
they would be unnecessary. 

With the status of cavalry organization being what it 
is, there is little use in making recommendations as to 
the number of vans needed. On the basis of experience 
gained in the maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Brigade and, 
more recently, in handling the cavalry division head- 
quarters, it appears probable that future requirements 
must provide for transporting not less than eighteen 
horses for division headquarters and not less than twelve 
for each brigade. Using six-horse vans, this would re- 
quire seven vehicles for the division as presently consti- 


tuted. 





Maneuver March of llth Cavalry 


By CoLonet Racpu M. Parker, Commanding 11th Cavalry 


N interesting maneuver which was recently con- 
ducted by the 11th Cavalry. Leaving the Presidio 
on the morning of November rst, the regiment 

marched via Spreckles to the vicinity of Chualar, a 
distance of approximately thirty miles. This was fol- 
lowed on the 2d, 3d and 4th by marches varying from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight miles in length, camps be- 
ing made for the night on the Arroyo Seco, west of 
Greenfield, Gamboa ranch nine miles west of King City 
and The Indians. The Indians is said to have derived its 
name from having been a favorite camp site for a group 
of Indians in years gone by. It lies at an elevation of 
about 2000 feet against the foot of a range averaging in 
height anywhere between five and six thousand feet. The 
purpose of the maneuver was to demonstrate the ability 
of cavalry to execute a pursuit mission through the most 
difficult section of the coastal range; the idea being that 
the horsed units would leave bebind them all wheeled 
units and proceed with supplies sufficient to last forty- 
eight hours. The only preparation for the march was the 
making up of tightly compressed rolls of hay wrapped in 
raincoats and strapped to the cantles. Twelve pounds of 
grain were taken and one cooked luncheon was carried 


on the saddles and two uncooked meals were carried in the 


kitchen packs. Shelter tents and extra blankets were 
loaded on trucks for return to the post. There was no 
heavy canvas, all officers occupying shelter tents. 

After a very cold night during which water four inches 
thick froze solid, a normal breakfast was provided and 
the march started at 6:45 A.M. The route had purposely 
not been reconnoitered but the services of a guide, Mr. 
Leavitt of the U. S. Forestry Service, were obtained. In 
the first two and one-half miles the column marched from 
an elevation of 2,000 feet to 5,800 feet. For the last 
three-quarters of a mile, the mountain side had to be 
scaled by a narrow, switch-back trail almost impercepti- 
ble before the column passed over it. From the high 
saddle, the trail descended in a very irregular manner 
skirting deep canyons and dropping down steep inclines 
into boulder-covered canyon beds. It was expected that 
water would be found in the canyon of the Santa Lucia 
Creek but none was found there. The guide stated that 
it was the first time in his many years of service in that 
section that he ever found the place free of water. The 
trail which skirted the tops of the canyons was in most 
places scarcely more than a bare foothold. All along were 
places where there was scarcely room for more than one 
foot at a time so that in order to minimize the danger 


11th Cavalry winding out of Barloy Canyon at a gallop, with Colonel Ralph M. Parker and staff at the head. 
(Photograph of a painting by Charles Bradford Hudson, of Pacific Grove, California.) 
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the command was required to lead a great many miles of 
the way. Below this narrow foothold the depth of the 
canyon was often from one to two thousand feet, so a 
slip or the falling of a horse with the rider mounted would 
have a very serious matter. 

The column moved quietly and without mishap of any 
kind for 18 miles through this kind of country when it 
arrived at the Arroyo Seco, an excellent camp with plenty 
of good water available. This part of the march was 
made in six hours and a half. Over the whole distance, 
trotting had not been possible for more than one and one- 
half miles. The hay ration and one-half of the oats were 
fed at this camp and the noon day meal was prepared. 
The command groomed and rested from 12:45 to 3:00 
P.M. when the march to Monterey was resumed. The 
route was along the county road from Arroyo Seco up 
Paloma Creek Canyon over the Divide into the Carmel 
Valley. The Distance from Arroyo Seco to the Tularcitos 
ranch, 28 miles, was covered in five and one-half hours. 
At this point the regiment was watered, fed and marching 
resumed at 10:30 P.M. The remaining 24 miles was com- 
pleted by 3:00 a.M., when the regiment, after leading for 
one and one-half miles, entered the Presidio, having ac- 
complished a very difficult and exacting maneuver march 
of 70 miles in approximately 20 hours. 

From the halt at Tularcitos, two very old horses were 
permitted to fall out. Other than these two cases there 
were no ill effects whatever upon man or horse. There 
was not an accident in coming along the precipitous route 
and everyone in the command appeared to be enjoying 
the outing immensely. A very considerable number of 
horses which took part in this march are well over 20 
years, while some of them are more than 26 years of age, 
which only goes to show that one will often underesti- 
mate the marching ability of horses on account of their 
old age. 

By forcing the column, as might be required under 
war conditions, the march could have been made in con- 
siderably less time and a similar march could have been 
repeated by the regiment the day following with perhaps 
a small number of casualties among the horses. The ef- 
fect of the march on the regiment has been excellent, and 
everyone feels that long marches are activities to be looked 
forward to with more pleasure than alarm. An item which 
is specially worthy of note in connection with this march 
is the fact that the Post Surgeon, Colonel A. S. Bowen, 
Medical Corps, who had not ridden a horse in many 
years, made the march, proceeding the entire distance by 
riding and leading in comformity with the procedure of 
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11th Cavalry Bivouac at “The Indians,” Nov. 4-5 


(Maneuver March Took Regiment Over the Saddle on the Ridge 
at Elevation of 5,840 feet.) 


the command and enjoyed it as a purely sporting propo- 
sition. Colonel Bowen was the oldest member of the 
command. 

The utmost credit is given to the men charged with 
leading pack horses. There were times when the packs 
striking against the mountain side threatened to push the 
animals off the trail. It was only by the utmost patience 
and painstaking care on the part of the men in charge of 
these pack horses that casualties were prevented. It was 
often impossible for a driver to lead his mount and 
pack horse at the same time. Sometimes it was necessary 
for him to determine which of the two horses could 
be released with the least danger. At other times it was 
necessary for him to lead one horse actoss a difficult sec- 
tion of the trail and go back for the other. The trail was 
constantly slipping from under the horses’ feet making it 
necessary for the horses to exert constant effort in order 
to secure new footholds to keep from going down the 
mountain side. 

Comparing this entire march with similar long-distance 
matches made by organizations of this and other regiments 
in which the writer participated many years ago, it may 
be said with assurance that the teachings of the Cavalry 
School regarding matters pertaining to the subject of 
marches have resulted in a vast increase in the ability of 
cavalry to cover long distances over difficult terrain in very 
brief periods of time and with minimum discomfort to 
both men and horses. The ease and actual pleasure with 
which this march was made is a tribute to the vastly in- 
creasing efficiency of the cavalry, for which the Cavalry 
School is largely responsible. 








Use of Cavalry Under Modernization 


Nore: The following very interesting discussion of 
the effects of modernization on the use of cavalry, by 
Major F. M. W. Harvey, Lord Strathcona’s Horse (R. 
C.), is taken from the October, 1935, number of the 
Canadian Defence Quarterly. 


URING the long winter months we frequently 
repel the savage hordes from South of the 4gth 


parallel, who, for some unaccountable reason 
come up and attempt to capture the Turner Valley—the 
biggest oil producing field in Canada—but comparatively 
small when compared with the large areas already exist- 
ing in the South. At times, they even try to penetrate as 
far as Calgary (hence the new barracks), but so far, I am 
proud to say, with the help of armoured cars, motorized 
infantry and cavalry, we have successfully halted them on 
the line of the Old Man River, some 4o miles north of the 
International Boundary. From this point they have event- 
ually either been driven out or frozen stiff; but at times 
they have caught us napping, and have succeeded in 
crossing that natural and very handy obstacle. Then the 
fun commences with our composite force. Very handy 
and most useful we cavalry have found the embussed in- 
fantry in delaying these hordes much further from their 
objective than we, as cavalry could hope to have achieved. 
You must forgive us if eventually we decimated them by 
some. skillful cavalry manoeuvre; at all costs we must 
maintain our esprit de corps. 

On one occasion, this time with actual troops, we organ- 
ized the Squadron of Strathcona’s stationed at Calgary, 
into an Armoured Car Unit. This, I hasten to state was 
not due to the munificence of N.D.H.Q., but by reason 
of the unwitting cupidity of a German Jew, who decided 
he could sell cars to the troops at $10.00 down and a like 
sum each month, always with the option of garnisheeing 
their pay in the event of default. This idea struck him in 
June and by July we had half as many cars as troopers, 
who very considerately abandoned the vehicles outside the 
car lot of this Shylock at the end of the furlough season. 
He soon realized his mistake and, I am given to undet- 
stand, retired from the business, a sadder and wiser, but 
poorer man. 

But I digress; having organized ourselves as an Armd. 
C. Sqn. and having managed to pursuade some N.P.A. 
M. signallers with “C” sets to accompany us, we set out 
on our scheme. In addition to the Armd. Cs, we took 
along two troops of cavalry, more with the idea of impart- 
ing an air of respectability to the show, than with the ob- 
ject of exércising them to any great extent. However, we 
were glad in the long run that we had them. 

In general, the 6, He was to deny the approaches to 
Calgary from the South and to carry out flank recon- 
naissance. The first lesson we learnt, and that very soon, 
was that our idea of the speed of Armd. Cs, when moving 
more than two together on dusty roads, was considerably 


Organization and equipment 
of unit should be based on 
probable type of opposition. 


overestimated. Further, that when Armd. Cs are fired on 
by a concealed enemy it is very hard for the car personnel 
to know where the fire is coming from. This difficulty 
must be considerably greater with real Armd. Cs, especi- 
ally when closed down. 

Another thing that struck us very forcibly was that 
when cars are travelling at comparatively low speeds, say 
20 m.p.h. even with tops open (windows in our case), 
that rd opposing troops had any warning of the approach 
of Armd. Cs, and in our case the warning was very evi- 
dent, concealment was quite easy. In fact we found our 
Armd. Cs, very blind and deaf animals and therefore 
much easier to deal with than we supposed. 

Our scheme was not a great success from the point of 
view of signals. The “C” sets, whether on account of 
age or the inexperience of the personnel handling them is 
hard to say, set up all sorts of evasions, blown fuses and 
other technical defects, with the result that the horsed 
portion of the force were our sole means of communi- 
cation. 

The mechanized portion only got one message through 
in the course of two or three hours, and that so garbled, 
that its value was practically nil. As our G.S.O. at that 
time was a signaller; you can imagine his feelings. 

Unfortunately, we have never since been able to carry 
on with our experiments, chiefly because no car distribut- 
ing Santa Claus has since put in an appearance. If during 
this exercise we did not learn very much we at least con- 
firmed, in a practical way, many points which, up to that 
time, we had been forced to accept as facts from the text 
book. We also, I might add, proved to our own satis- 
faction that it is not always safe to accept principles laid 
down in those same text books as actual facts. 


* * * * * * * 


If one is to play football, the team is organized for that 
game, not tennis. So in war, we should organize and 
equip units in such a manner that they will best be able 
to deal with an enemy most likely to oppose them. 

There can be no doubt in the average mind the type 
of future war for which we are all training. It seems to 
me the soundest way to appreciate the organization and 
equipment of the unit * * * is to visualize the type of 
opposition it would likely have to contend with; giving 
our potential enemies the credit of being as up to date as 
we. 

Might I suggest that the first enemy our visionary force 
would be called upon to deal with * * * would be Armd. 
Cs followed closely by cavalry and light tanks. 

It might also be called upon to deal with a raiding 
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force consisting of all mechanized arms, such as tanks, 
mechanized artillery, motorized infantry, etc.; and cav- 
alry. While our force could not hope to stop a raid of this 
nature, it should be able to delay it sufficiently long to 
permit assistance arriving. 

If we equip our unit to deal with the normal adv. guard 
and raiding parties as just described, it should be able to 
give a good account of itself in all normal situations. It is 
taken for granted that a unit of this type will not be called 
upon to fight a pitched battle on its own for any length 
of time, but will be used for protection, reconnaissance of 
a certain type, the occupation of important areas for short 
periods, raiding and harassing the enemy, mobile re- 
serves, and even aiding in pursuit. 

Anti-tank guns we must have and plenty of them, if 
we are to be called upon to cover a wide front and oppose 
A.F.Vs. Two platoons, each of four guns, I consider the 
minimum, and of such a type that could be brought into 
action speedily, not like the present type, towed by a 
carrier. My suggestion would be a gun, of whatever cali- 
bre is found most suitable, mounted on a swivel with a 
large arc of fire. I know this has been objected to on the 
grounds that it gives it the status of a tank and therefore 
the tank people would want to adopt it, which seems to 
be just as sensible as saying that if a horse is put in a cow 
barn, the milkmaid would want to milk it. 


The anti-tank weapon must be capable of going into 
action without unlimbering and should be of a type that 
can be fired on the move and easy of concealment. There 
is no use putting a clyde against a polo pony. 

With the anti-aircraft platoon I am not so sure. It 
seems to be the fashion to have one with every kind of 
unit and its usefulness is very problematical, even if the 
Air Force consider ground straffing worth while. So far 
as air reconnaissance machines under normal visibility are 
concerned, I believe it to be a waste of ammunition. In 
any case all personnel trained in the L.A. are trained for 
anti-aircraft fire so I should be content to have one section 
in each platoon equipped with A.A.L.A. sights and do 
away with the platoon on the H.Q. Coy. 

Signal equipment should be up to the minute in wire- 
less with plenty of M.C. despatch riders. There must be 
no chance of a break down in intercommunication, which 
may mean success or absolute failure with a unit of this 
kind. The loss of five minutes intercommunication when 
pressed by mobile troops might lose the day. Alternative 
methods should therefore be adopted to prevent the possi- 
bility of this happening. 

The mortar platoon 1 is definitely no good; the clyde 
after the polo pony again. There is too much indirect fire 
and “‘back to the trenches” idea for any mobile minded 
troops to be bothered with. Can you see them taking on 
any kind of mobile troops with A.F.Vs, who act up to 
their characteristics? We want something that can move 
quickly, fire quickly, fire direct and act as a supplement to 
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the anti-tank gun if necessary. Would not some kind of 
a pom pom, a three-pounder, mounted as the A. T. guns, 
be a very useful weapon in any situation against mechan- 
ized mobile troops? We may again be accused of aping 
or making a “‘tank.”” What of it? 

The old adage “Set a Thief to Catch a Thief?’’ seems 
to be the fitting reply if one is necessary. The difference 
is that our anti-tank guns and pom poms are not ar- 
moured, therefore not blind, and can move and operate 
at more speed and over more difficult country. In addi- 
tion they can be concealed more easily. 

As a cock shy and to invite more suggestions and criti- 
cisms our Battalion will consist of H.Q. coy. and four 
rifle coys. H.Q. coy. to consist of 2 pom pom plns. each 
of 4 guns. Two anti-tank plns. of four guns each. One 
signal pln. All transport mechanized. Four rifle coys. of 
four pins. (3 secs. to a pln.) each sec. in two cars with one 
L.A. in each sec. One L.A. in each pln. to carry A.A. 


mountings. 


Each Company H.Q. 
2 light cars—1 for C.O. 
1 for 2 1/C. 
1 car for H.Q. personnel with which to establish a 
coy. H.Q. 
4 M.C.D.Rs. 


Each Pln. H.Q. 
1 light car to take the Pln. Comdr. and Pln. Sgt. 
No M.C.D.Rs are included, as they would be fur- 
nished by Coy. H.Q.-as required. 


A unit of this type should be able to stop or delay most 
formations for a considerable time if handled correctly. 

We will not quibble with the type of scheme sug- 
gested, except this: leave infantry and infantry timing 
out. Base all schemes on having to contend with troops 
that can be here one minute and four miles away in 
twenty; even cavalry can do that on their despised horses 
and more than once a day, too, as has been demonstrated 
by Strathcona’s a number of times in the past four years. 

Why not move with the times? The only obstacle to 
quick movement these days; provided the ground i is suit- 
able, is the time commanders take to size up the situation, 
or, to put it in military phraseology, reconnaissance, ap- 
preciation and plan. Without hesitation I say that more 
battles will be lost in the next war because this has been 
too slow and the other chap has got the jump on you be- 
cause of this slowness. 

If we are to move fast, we must also think fast. I 
would not have * * * anyone think that I agree with 
many of the one-track-minded parties who contend that 
cavalry are absolutely “out”; there ate many situations 
and conditions where they are definitely not. 

Codperation is what we want so that it will be possible 
to contend successfully with all problems at any time. 
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Intrropuctory Note.—THe Cavary JOURNAL inaugurates in this number the publication of The Cavalry 
School Digest of Information, which will prove most beneficial to the cavalry service as a whole. 

This section, prepared by the faculty of the Cavalry School will contain in each number of the CavALRY JOURNAL 
new and original articles and problems, which will tend to inform readers as to the most recent developments and 
methods in effect at the Cavalry School. 

During the coming twelve months the articles and problems in this section will cover every phase of cavalry 
activity. For i instance, there will be discussions of the machine gun, the 37-mm gun, moving target firing, methods 
of instruction in -musketry and combat, range estimation, essential elements of information, cavalry reconnaissance, 
cavalry automotive vehicles, the employment of scout cars, the trains of the cavalry regiment, and remounts in the 
field. Student articles, based on historical resarch, will be devoted to the subjects of cavalry reinforced by armored 
cars in combat, cavalry 1 in mounted attack against infantry, and cavalry in defense of a locality. The map problems 
cover the questions of horsed cavalry vs. mechanized cavalry, the employment of cavalry machine guns and 37-mm 
guns and the mechanized cavalry regiment with horsed cavalry in offensive action. A terrain exercise will bring out 
decisions and plans in offensive combat. 

In view of the great professional value of this new section, it is urged that every cavalryman take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity to keep abreast of the developments of his branch. 

Leon B. Kromer, 


Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Cavalry. 


Sub-Caliber Practice With 37-mm Gun 


OsjEcT 


The object of sub-caliber practice is to provide a form 
of marksmanship training which represents the applica- 
tion of the principles taught in the preparatory exercises. 


VALUE 

The value of sub-caliber practice lies in the fact that it 
is convenient, interest sustaining, and relatively economi- 
cal. It does not have the full value of 37-mm practice, 
but on account of its convenience and the limited allow- 
ance of 37-mm ammunition, organization commanders 
will find that sub-caliber practice is a valuable step in 
marksmanship training. 


THe Sus-Cauiper Device 


The sub-caliber device enables the firing of the cart- 
ridge, ball, caliber .45, with the 37-+mm gun. It can be 
made by any fairly competent machinist. It consists of a 
brass billet which has been turned down in a lathe so that 
the outside dimensions are generally the same as a round 
of 37-mm ammunition, and accurately bored to contain 


a caliber .45 automatic pistol barrel; the pistol barrel hav- 


ing had the lug to which the link is attached cut off and 
the barrel turned down to form a shoulder of the ‘rear 
locking rib. (See figure.) It is desirable to have at least 
two sub-caliber devices for each gun that ts to be used 
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for sub-caliber firing in order to avoid delay in loading; 
however, if great accuracy of fire is desired, it is pre- 
ferable to use a single device unless two or more with the 
same “zero” are available. 


VARIATION FROM NorMa  FirinG PROCEDURE 
The use of the sub-caliber device imposes the following 
departure from normal firing procedure in order to avoid 
as far as practicable any change in the normal duties and 
manner of their performance by the members of the gun 
crew: 
An additional member of the gun crew (No. 3) is em- 
ployed as follows: 
PosITION 
Kneeling on both knees about two feet directly in rear 
of the breechlock, between Nos. 1 and 2 and so as not to 
interfere in any way with their normal functioning. 
DutTIEs 
To cock the piece immediately after firing; to secure 
the ejected sub-caliber device; to remove the caliber .45 
cartridge case from the sub-caliber device (with pistol 
cleaning rod or other device) ; to insert a round of caliber 
.45 ball ammunition in the sub-caliber device and to place 
the loaded device in position where it can be readily se- 


cured by No. 2. 
LoaDING THE PIEcE 


Unless the pistol barrel has been centered in the sub- 
caliber device with extreme accuracy, it is necessary in 
order to obtain good results for No. 2 to load the piece so 
that any point on the surface of the device occupies the 
same position in the bore of the gun for each shot. The 
necessity for this will cause a variation of routine only to 
the extent of reducing the speed of No. 2 in loading. 


CALIBRATION OF SIGHTS 

Prior to undertaking sub-caliber instructional firing the 
telescopic and quadrant sights are calibrated for deflection 
and elevation. 

For GaLLery Firinc.—MetuHop 

Set up a standard set of landscape targets. 

Place the gun in firing position and mark the position 
so that the gun can be again placed in this same position 
when desired. 

Insert bore sights in the gun and with these sights lay 
the gun on a selected target on the recording sheet by 
moving the elevating and traversing handwheels. 

Without disturbing the laying of the gun, lay the cross- 
lines of, the telescopic or quadrant sight on the cortes- 
ponding target of the landscape target proper by moving 
the range and deflection dials and note the sight setting. 

Remove bore sights, load, make any minor adjustment 
necessary in laying by moving the elevating and traversing 
handwheels, and fire one round. 

If target is hit, fire one or two verifying shots with this 
same sight setting, and record the reading of the sight. If 
the target is not hit, without disturbing the laying of the 
gun, lay the crosslines of the telescopic or quadrant sight 
on the point of the landscape target proper rete aE 

y 


to the strike of the bullet on the recording sheet by mov- 
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ing the range and deflection dials of the sight. Note the 
sight setting thus obtained and with this setting lay the 
gun and fire one or two verifying shots, then record the 
reading of the sight. 
ALTERNATE METHOD 

Proceed as described above for the initial shot. If the 
target is not hit, measure from the gun position the error 
in deflection in mils and apply this correction to the de- 
flection dial of the sight. Measure, from the gun position, 
the error in elevation in mils. Refer to the range table 
(37-A1) and note the angle of elevation ares 4 corre- 
sponds to the range set on the range dial. Increase or de- 
crease this angle of elevation, depending on whether the 
strike of the bullet is below or above the target, by the 
measured vertical angle, hit to target. Find in the range 
table the range equivalent to the new angle of elevation. 
This is the range to be used for the next shot. Proceed in 
this manner until the target is hit, then fire one or two 
verifying shots and aia the reading of the sight. 


For Frecp Firinc 

Sights may be conveniently calibrated on the rifle range. 
The gun is first set up for firing at the shortest range for 
which the sight setting is to be determined. A standard 
rifle target ““A” or “‘B” may be used. An observer, in 
addition to the men necessary for operating on the target, 
is stationed in the pit. 

The following approximate data for elevation are 
furnished as a general guide for the sight setting for the 
initial shot: 

For range 250 yards: The required elevation is about 
21% mils. 

For each so-yard increase above 250 yards (applicable 
up to 500 yards): Increase the elevation about 544 mils. 

The observer measures, in inches, the error in deflection 
and elevation of each shot and telephones these measure- 
ments to the firing point. The measurements are con- 
verted into mils (by calculation) and used to correct the 
sight setting for the next shot. The deflection error (in 
mils) is applied directly to the deflection dial of the sight. 
The error in elevation (in mils) is added algebraically to 
the angle of elevation at which the shot was fired and the 
range in yards corresponding to the angle obtained by this 
addition is found in the fire control tables, and used as 
the sight setting for the next shot. The sights are cali- 
brated by firing at each so-yard interval between the 
range limits that are to be used in instruction firing. If 
more than one sub-caliber device is to be used and they 
have not been accurately machined, it is necessary to 
calibrate the sights for each device. 


Inrr1aL Data GivEN TO OBSERVER FOR GALLERY FIRING 

The “‘zero” deflection as determined by calibrating the 
sight should be given to the observer, but the “zero” 
range should not be given him, except within limits that 
will probably cause the bullet to strike the tecording 
sheet of the landscape target. A definite position or po- 
sitions for the observer should be marked and the factor 
distance obsetver-target 





Datnce paotaan should be accurately determined 
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37-mm Sub-caliber Device. 


and given to the observer, since he cannot judge this 
factor with sufficient accuracy. Example: Zero deflection 
is found to be Left 5; zero range is found to be 650 yards; 
the distance gun-target is 1000 inches; the position 
marked for the observer is behind the gun, and the dis- 
tance observer-target is 1250 inches. The observer is 
given the initial deflection Left 5 and the factor 5/4 (1250 

1000 
equals 5 or 114) and is given any initial range (other 


4 
than 650) between 500 and 800. 


Inrt1AL Data GIVEN TO OBSERVER FOR FIELD FirING 


Extreme accuracy cannot be obtained, but under rea- 
sonably favorable conditions the device is sufficiently ac- 
curate for training purposes at ranges of 250 to 500 yards. 
The observer is given the zero deflection, an approximate 
initial range, and an approximate rule by which he can 
determine range changes for his observation of strike. A 
definite initial range may be given him or he may be 
given the range as “True range plus so many yards” or 
“True range times a certain factor.” Example: Calibration 
of the sights when used with a certain sub-caliber device 
shows a required deflection of Left 5, a required elevation 
of 725 yards at 250 yards, with an increase of approxi- 
mately 5 mils or 100 yards for each increase in range of 
50 yards. The observer is given, for the initial shot, the 
following data: 


Left 5 (the determined deflection). 

“True range times 2-134” or 

“True range plus 500 yards” or 

“Any definite range (other than 725) 
between 600 and 800 yards.” 

Increase or decrease sight setting 100 
yards for each 50 yards (or 5 mils) 
increase or decrease desired in ele- 
vation. 


For deflection: 
For elevation: 


For correcting 
elevation: 


GALLERY FiriNG 

For gallery firing, landscape targets should be used if 
available. If not available, targets should be prepared 
with the scoring space several inches above the corte- 
sponding aiming mark, as it is very difficult to lay the 
telescopic sight accurately when the horizontal crossline 
is at the extreme top of the field of the telescope as is the 
case when the piece is laid with zero elevation. 


Frecp Firinc 

On terrain favorable for observing “strike” the sub- 
caliber device may be satisfactorily employed in firing 
problems where the range to the target does not exceed 
approximately soo yards. Silhouette targets may be used, 
but natural objects such as bushes, stones, etc., are pref- 
erable. 

TRAcER AMMUNITION 

For field firing, the use of caliber .45 tracer ammu- 
nition, if available, is advised, particularly when con- 
ditions are unfavorable for observing “strike,” and for all 
fire at moving targets. 


Departmental Texts 


During the past year as a special project the Depart- 
ments of the Academic Division have each prepared texts 
for their respective departments, with a view to combin- 
ing under one cover practically all data and information 
required by that department in the conduct of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not 
heretofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff becbéd 
binders. 


The Department of Weapons and Matériel text will 


consist of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
erally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun), 
Firing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. This text 
is profusely illustrated and contains a considerable quan- 
tity of new material for which there has been much de- 
mand. 

The Department of Tactics text will consist of one 
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volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. It contains the latest 
ideas and developments and much new material, especi- 
ally in connection with mechanization, as far as estab- 
lished facts will permit, and motorization as utilized by 
the Cavalry Arm. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Management, 
and Horseshoeing. The text contains many very excel- 
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lent ilustrations and the material is presented in a simple 
and logical manner. 

These texts fill a long-felt need by the Cavalry service 
in general, and it is believed form the basis for a Cavalry 
manual eventually. Annual revision is contemplated to 
include the latest and most recent changes and develop- 
ments. 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can b 
obtained through The Cavatry JourNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believec 
every cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re. 


serve, should have these books in his personal library. 


Cavalry Automotive Vehicles 


Developments in the automotive industry have been so 
rapid that equipment of World War manufacture is hope- 
lessly obsolete. It is recognized that military adaptation 
should closely follow such progress and that a nation will 
exploit any superiority it may possess through such adap- 
tation. The United States is taking advantage of its out- 
standing position in the automotive world to utilize as far 
as practicable the motor vehicle in the military service. In 
the cavalry, in addition to replacing most of the animal- 
drawn trains, the motor vehicle is now being used for re- 
connaissance, carrying weapons and personnel on the 
battlefield, and closing with the enemy in the assault. 

The specifications and capabilities of the standard com- 
mercial vehicles used in the field of motorization require 
no discussion. They are employed to replace the horse 
and mule for practically every purpose except that of 
carrying the cavalry combat soldier and the weapons he 
normally employs in combat. This is in accordance with 
the War Department policy, as follows: 

To motorize the headquarters of the 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision, to the extent of providing motor transportation for 
equipment, supplies, and personnel. 

In the headquarters of the two active cavalry brigades 
and of the active horsed regiments within the United 
States, and in the heedquarters troop, rst Cavalry Di- 
vision, to substitute motor trucks for animal-drawn ve- 
hicles. 

To substitute motor trucks for animal-drawn vehicles 
pertaining to the field trains of all horsed cavalry regi- 
ments in the United States and the one in the Philippine 
Islands, leaving the combat trains of all these regiments 
animal-drawn or pack. 

Vehicles used by the cavalry in the field of mechaniza- 
tion have no counterpart in the commercial field. Each 
type must be specially designed to meet the requirements 
of its particular military purpose. These self-propellel ve- 
hicles, designed for combat purposes and mounted with 
weapons, are intended to form the principal item of equip- 
ment in the following units: 

One brigade of two regiments, out of the fifteen active 
Regular regiments. 

Seven separate armored-car troops, three Regular and 
four National Guard Divisions. 


The scout-car platoons of each of the thirteen Regular 
horsed regiments. 


DEsIGN 


The cavalry is primarily interested in the following 
three fundamentals of design, common to all fighting 
vehicles: fighting ability, mobility, and protection. The 
proper balance between these characteristics is determined 
by the vehicle’s tactical employment. 

A vehicle having fighting ability carries a “‘pay-load”’ 
of fire power so mounted as to permit striking a quick, 
hard and accurate blow, when and where it is demanded. 
The following specifications affect fighting ability and in 
general are being incorporated in vehicles being built: 

Capacity for minimum personnel of four men, with 
ample room for each man to perform his duties efficiently. 

Minimum armament for reconnaissance and combat 
vehicles. The machine guns are to be mounted separately 
and capable of delivering both ground and antiaircraft 
fire, as well as being employed outside the vehicle on 
tripods. 

Increased observation facilities for all members of the 
car crew. 

Self-charging ammunition chests to facilitate reloading. 

Facilities for visual and radio communication. 

The successful employment of the fire power is pre- 
dicated upon the vehicle’s mobility. This involves not 
merely the ability to get from one place to another, but 
the ability to traverse intervening terrain at a uniformly 
high speed. Wheeled vehicles used for reconnaissance 
and limited defensive combat have high road speed and 
restricted cross-country ability. They must take circuitous 
routes or proceed cautiously over obstacles or concealed 
ground. Track vehicles which are intended to close with 
the enemy in the assault must have the highest possible 
speed under battle conditions. This requires sturdiness of 
construction and an engine with sufficient reserve power to 
develop the greatest speed the terrain admits. 

The vehicle is given as much armor protection as is 
possible without impairing its mobility. As the weight 
of armor one inch thick 1s about forty-four pounds per 
square foot, its use must result in a compromise between 
the opposing factors of protection and mobility. 
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As mobility is at least as important as armor, the latter 
must be limited. Its effectiveness is increased by resorting 
to sloping surfaces and varying thickness according to the 
vulnerability of the area protected. The vehicle’s speed, 
its fighting ability, and the initiative and judgment of its 
personnel are relied upon for further protection. 


Scout Car 


A scout car is a wheeled fighting vehicle designed for 
reconnaissance and limited defensive action. It has a high 
road speed, fair cross-country mobility, heavy flexible 


fire power, and limited armor protection. 


ARMORED Car 


The general characteristics of an armored car are similar 
to those of a scout car. The armored car, which normally 
operates at a greater distance from supporting troops than 
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does the scout car, is more effectively armored and is 


equipped with a turret. 


Comsat Car 
A combat car is a fighting vehicle possessing a high de- 


gree of fire power, mobility, and shock action. 


CARRIER 

A carrier is a partially armored fighting vehicle of the 
track and wheel design possessing a high degree of mo- 
bility as well as personnel and weapon carrying capacity. 
Its purpose is to provide cross-country transportation for 
machine-gun squads under battle conditions. 

While developments in the automotive industry will 
continually increase the mechanical capability of mech- 
anized vehicles, future tactical effectiveness will be largely 
determined by the fundamentals of design and technique 
of employment resulting from experience gained by the 
using service with current models. 


A Staff Officer's Notebook 


The need for a satisfactory notebook for officers of the 
staff of regiments, brigades and divisions has long been 
apparent. During the past year such a notebook has been 
developed within the Academic Division of the Cavalry 
School, and is offered as a solution of this need to pros- 
pective or active staff officers of the units men- 
tioned. A notebook of this description is not 


contemplated for use by every officer but has 
been designed for the use of staff officers only. 

The notebook is made up of an aluminum 
(or similar light metal) front and back, upon 
which are etched desirable scales and other 


data. The covers are fastened together by 
three detachable metal rings. There is also a 
metal “carbon back”’ insert (of the same metal 
as the covers) which is capable of insertion 
where desired. This light metal make-up has 
the following advantages: it furnishes a satis- 
factory writing pad; it protects the forms used; 
it is durable and can be used indefinitely; maps 
may be folded and attached by means of clips 
or rubber bands; and data of a temporary or 
semi-permanent nature may be inscribed there- 
on, preferably by means of a china marking 
pencil. 

The interior. of the notebook is made up of 
various forms as may be found desirable. Sev- 
eral proposed forms are- shown in the various 
Ft It has been found advantageous in 
making up these forms to bind them in pads 
of approximately twenty-five each. These forms 
may be purchased from the CavALRY JOURNAL 
or the Book Department, the Cavalry School. 
Special forms as desired may be obtained on 
order. 

The forms suggested in this article have cer- 
tain general advantages. They are suitable and 


of convenient size for use, either indoors or in the field. 
By using a printed form whereon headings, endings and 
certain matter in the body of form are printed, not only 
is much time saved, but the forms serve as reminders and 
prevent costly omissions in orders, messages and reports. 


Cover with Form. 
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Any combination of forms may be assembled. 


Forms used should be printed in first and sec 
ond weights to facilitate the use of carbon 
paper. 

The form “Special Instructions, Counter-Re- 
connaissance” may be used for either counter 
reconnaissance or reconnaissance as desired b 
drawing a line through the word “Counter.” | 
may be used as a work sheet, as separate instruc 
tions sent in part or complete to those concerned 
or as an annex to a field order. It is prepare 
jointly by S-2 and S-3 but is issued by S-3. 

The form used for requests for informatio, 
has the advantage of having the reply made o: 
the same sheet with the question, thus elimi 
nating considerable writing and making th 
transaction complete on one page. This forn: 
may also be used for the ordinary message by 
simply drawing a line through the words “re- 
quests,” “replies,” etc. 





Elastic Bends 





Form as desired 





Map Locations Without Coordinates 

The following system for designating or 
identifying points on maps not bearing coér- 
dinate grids has been found effective: 

a. On each sheet one or more towns or other 


Showing attachment of map. 





Notes of Permanent Norure 
(Use Chine Marking Pencil) 






































Work sheet. Showing a use for the notebook. 


i.e., those required by S-1, S-4 or S-3, etc. 
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Form for Special Instructions in Reconnaissance or 
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Showing Data etched on caver. 


(3) If the point in question is on a sheet other thar 
the one or ones covering the immediate operation, the 
sheet number will be given and precede the origin se- 
lected, as: 

Bridge sheet 3 Smartville, W 2.5 S.5 


b. The unit of measure will habitually be miles unless 


otherwise indicated, as: 


(1) To designate a hill 1500 yards west and gs5o 
yards north of Egerton: 
Hill Egerton W 15N 9.5 (yards). 
(Hundreds being understood.) 
(2) To designate a place on a map whose scale is 
missing, or unsuitable. 


Halifax, Topeka W 1.4 S .5 (inches). 
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By March 11, 1917, a British force under General 
Maude had the situation in hand and had occupied 





Bagdad. Further advance up the Tigris was not 
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planned immediately, because of hot weather and 
a shortage of troops, some of which had been with- 
drawn for use on other fronts. Some activity took 
place after the hot season. 

In October of 1918 the Turks were in an ex 
tremely unfavorable position. Bulgaria had col 
lapsed and General Allenby had attained his grea 


successes in Palestine. The Turks had no force 
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of any consequence south of the Taurus Mountain 
except in Mesopotamia. Offensive action was indi 
cated on the Mesopotamian Front and this wa: 
undertaken with vigor. Due to a lack of transpor: 
a limited advance up the Tigris with Mosul as the 
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objective was planned. This leads up to the direct 
subject of this discussion. 

The terrain on both sides of the Tigris had a very 
important bearing on the operation. To the east th« 
Lesser and Great Zab rivers entered the Tigris from 
the northeast, both presenting obstacles to the Brit: 
ish advance and excellent lines of defense for the 
Turks. As Mosul was on the west bank of the 
Tigris, a crossing would be necessary if the advance 
were made up the east bank. The Jabal Hamrin 
mountain range running southwest from the Tigris 
at Fat-Ha afforded an excellent defensive position 
for the Turks and was crossed only by a few diff- 
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cult passes. On the west bank of the Tigris at 
Fat-Ha the Jebal Makhul mountain range extended 


along the river line. Both of these mountains were 
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over 1000 feet high and extended to the river at 
Fat-Ha Gorge. Both were entrenched and held by 
the Turks. 
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On the west bank of the Tigris the country was - 
open except at the immediate vicinity of the Tigris, 
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Cavalry Reinforced by Armored Cars 
in Combat 


(A student research article ) 


One of the best examples of the use of armored cars 
that the World War presents is found in the operations ot 
the Light Armored Motor Brigade in the advance on 
Mosul during the period 23-31 October, 1918. 

To have a proper conception of this operation, a brief 
review of the previous operations in Mesopotamia 1s nec- 
essary. 

In November of 1914, Turkey joined the Central 
Powers. Her entry into the war was a primary threat to 
Great Britain, since Egypt, the Suez Canal and India 
were all concerned. In April of 1915 a British expedition 
from India invaded Mesopotamia and advanced towards 
Bagdad. This force eventually became beseiged in Kut- 
El-Amara and surtendered to the Turks in April, 1916, 


after three attempts for relief had been repulsed. 


and a road ran through the desert to Mosul. 


Previous to the advance an extensive reconnaissance of 
both sides of the river was made by the cavalry and 
armored cars. This reconnaissance showed that no water 
at all was available for cavalry on the west side of the 
river. This fact influenced the commander, Lt. Gen. A. 
S. Cobbe, in making his decision. 

The general plan of the commander for the initial stage 
of the advance was to move around the Turkish left at 
Fat-Ha with his cavalry to force them to withdraw, send- 
ing all but a few of his armored cars, constituted as a 
Light Motor Brigade, to operate up the west bank of the 
Tigris. The infantry of the I Corps was to advance up 
the river line, overrunning the Turkish defenses when 
they started evacuating. 

The 8th Light Armored Motor Battery (less two sec- 
tions), the 14th Light Armored Motor Battery, threc 
motorized Lewis gun detachments from the infantry, and 
a radio car were grouped together to form a Lighr 
Armored Motor Brigade. Major Sir T. Thompson wa: 
given command of this unit, which was to operate on th: 
west bank of the Tigris. 
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On 20 and 21 October secret- written orders were issued 
to the Motor Brigade and to the 11th Cavalry Brigade. 
The latter was commanded by General Cassels. 

The ordets to the 11th Cavalry Brigade were in effect 


as follows: 


1. Move on the night of 23-24 October from northern 
end of Ain Nukhaila Pass and reach a point on the Little 
Zab about 25 miles from its junction with the Tigris on 
24 October. 

2. On 25 October operate down the Little Zab to assist 
advance of I Corps on Fat-Ha position by intercepting 
any movement of Turks from Altun Kopri, and securing 
a bridgehead over the Little Zab for subsequent use by 
the Corps. 

These instructions were in writing. Further operations 
by the brigade were discussed with General Cassels by 
General Cobbe, including the possibility of being called 
on to cross the Tigris north of Sharqat. 

a orders to the Motor Brigade were as follows: 

. Move on 24 October to Hadr. 

2. From Hadr assist the I Corps advance by raiding 
enemy lines of communication about Shargat on 25 Oc- 
tober. 

3. Bring such pressure on enemy south of Shargat as 
situation allows on 25 October. 

4. Intercept any retreat towards Mosul. 

5. Codperate with cavalry on east bank of Tigris where- 
ever possible. 

On 24 October the 11th Cavalry Brigade was informed 
late in the morning that the Turks had evacuated the 
Fat-Ha position. General Cassels then decided he would 
swing his column to the west of his original objective and 
facilitate the execution of his mission. He crossed the 
Little Zab under fire and secured a bridgehead about 12 
miles from the Tigris. During the previous 39 hours the 
11th Cavalry Brigade had marched 77 miles. 

During this day the Motor Brigade marched to Hadr 
without encountering any opposition. 

On 25 October the Turks continued to retreat and the 
11th Cavalry Brigade received orders late in the afternoon 
to cross the Tigris 13 miles above Sharqat and intercept 
this movement. -It was apparent at this time that the 
Turks had all crossed the river. 

Early in the morning of 25 October the Motor Brigade 
was in position about 26 miles due west of Shargat. It 
had the intention of raiding and destroying the Turkish 
supply dumps at that place. As a matter of reconnaissance 
the raid was much more successful. The armored cars 
were able to report that Shargat was held by approxt- 
mately 1000 infantry with field guns. Securing this in- 
formation and finding that it could not destroy the sup- 
plies, the Brigade withdrew to the west into the desert. 

On 26 October the 11th Cavalry Brigade was en route 
to Shargat. Early in the morning the Motor Brigade suc- 
ceeded in getting astride the Mosul road about ten miles 
north of Shargat. It cut the telegraph lines and prevented 
the Turks at Shargat from communicating with their 
Army Headquarters at Mosul; from that time on. Being 
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successful in this action, the armored cars vigorously 
harassed Turkish transport moving on the road and suc- 
ceeded in preventing some Turkish reinforcements from 
Mosul joining the force at Shargat. This type of action 
went on all the morning. Whenever and wherever Turk- 
ish troops appeared they were attacked and harassed and 
always with good success. 

At 5:00 P.M. on this same day the 11th Cavalry Brigade 
was partially across the Tigris at a point about 13 miles 
north of Sharqat. A message from a plane intormed Gen- 
eral Cassels of the location of the Motor Brigade and he 
requested Corps by radio to direct Major Thompson to 
report to him for orders on the morning of the 27th. 

On the morning of 27 October the situation of the 
Turks was desperate. The 11th Cavalry Brigade and the 
Motor Brigade were cutting off their only line of retreat 
and to their front the British infantry was advancing 
rapidly. 

Early in the morning of 27 October Major Thompson 
set out with six armored cars to contact General Cassels 
and obtain his orders. The cars bivouacked for the night 
west of the Mosul Road. Major Thompson led the move- 
ment with two armored cars, the remaining four following 
some distance to his rear. As he came to a point a mile 
west of the Mosul Road he could hear heavy firing to his 
front. On moving closer he observed lines of Turkish in- 
fantry advancing to the north and shells from the cavalry 
attached battery bursting over them. At this time he 
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could not see the cavalry but knew that the troops op- 
posing the Turks were units of the r1th Cavalry Brigade. 
The Turks had not observed the advance of the armored 
cars and Major Thompson decided to attack them. He 
was then in an excellent position, being opposite their 
flank, and the ground was open and suitable for armored- 
car action at rapid speeds. He moved on to attack with 
his two cars, sending a motorcycle messenger back to di- 
rect the others to move up rapidly and join the attack. 
The two leading cars advanced at full speed, zigzageing 
from side to side to reduce the effectiveness of any fire 
that might be brought to bear on them. When 100 yards 
from the Turks it was noticed that they were hastily 
forming a line to meet the attack. To enable the machine 
guns to fire more accurately, the cars then came to a stop 
and brought their guns into action. Because of restricted 
vision through the turret and driving slits, which gave 
observation to the front only, the cars did not notice that 
they were only 200 yards from a Turkish Field Battery 
which was in action behind the infantry. These guns took 
the cars under direct fire and a shell from a 77-mm gun 
struck the engine of the car in which Major Thompson 
was riding, putting it out of action. The water jacket of 
the Vickers gun in the turret was penetrated by a rifle 
bullet which ranged back and jammed the mechanism of 
the gun. With a majority of the fire power of the car out 
of action, the Turks swarmed around and the crew sut- 
rendered. Captain Somerset, the second-in-command of 
the Brigade, took charge of the situation and succeeded in 
contacting General Cassels. An interesting point of the 
direct hit on Major Thompson’s car was that no member 
of the crew was injured at all, whereas the front end of the 
car was completely demolished. 

The orders received by Captain Somerset for the em- 
ployment of the Motor Brigade in codperation with the 
11th Cavalry Brigade were as follows: 

1. Send a section of two cars to make a reconnaissance 
twelve miles up the Mosul road. 

2. The remainder of the Brigade to move to a point five 
miles southwest of Huwaish and from that vicinity stop 
a turning movement around the west flank of the 11th 
Cavalry Brigade at any cost. 

During 27 October the 11th Cavalry Brigade took up 
a position astride the Mosul road ready to oppose the 
movement of Turkish troops from the Shargat region to 
Mosul. During the day General Cassels detached one 
squadron to move north on the Mosul road to intercept 
and hold back a detachment of Turkish infantry moving 
south from Mosul. Patrols were sent out in all directions 
and these were supplemented by extensive reconnaissance 
performed by the armored cars. This reconnaissance indi- 
cated that a force of about 10,000 Turkish infantry with 
artillery was in and around Shargat. In the afternoon an 
infantry force, which could reinforce General Cassels dur- 
ing the night or the next day, was moving up the east 
bank of the Tigris. General Cobbe dispatched the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade on the early morning of the 28th to join 


General Cassels. 
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The marches made by both these forces are worthy of 
comment. The infantry force, consisting of one brigade, 
two troops of cavalry and attached artillery, marched all 
afternoon on 27 October and continued without resting 
during the night. When they bivouacked they had 
marched 33 miles. The. 7th Cavalry Brigade made 45 
miles, which included a fording of the Tigris, in which 
operation several men and horses were swept away by the 
current and drowned. 

On the morning of 28 October the Turks started mov- 
ing north under pressure from the infantry corps on the 
south. The rith Cavalry Brigade with its attached 
armored cars was between the Turks and their line of re- 
treat. Reinforcements were coming up to General Cassels 
but he was being pushed in all directions by the superior 
force of Turks. To ward off the Turkish advance to the 
north and prevent their escape before he was reinforced 
sufficiently to be certain to hold them, he made a vigorous 
attack. By the use of cover, the 7th Hussars came into 
dismounted action on the ieft flank of the Turks, and 
totally surprising them, forced them back to the south. 

To the west of the 11th Brigade the armored cars were 
acting offensively and successfully prevented the Turks 
from outflanking the cavalry. 

Although the reinforcements had now reached General 
Cassels, considerable anxiety was felt for him on the night 
of 28-29 October. However, these fears were groundless, 
and he continued to hold his position. On 30 October the 
Turks surrendered. 

Vigorous pursuit of stray bodies of Turks who had suc- 
ceeded in getting away was undertaken by the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade and the armored cars. A movement to the north 
was started which was interrupted by the general armistice 
with the Turks, which became effective on noon, 31, 
October. 

ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


In the initial stages of this operation armored cars were 
sent on an independent offensive mission over terrain 
which could not be used by horse cavalry because of a lack 
of water. They cut off the enemy communications with 
their Army Headquarters at Mosul and boldly threw 
themselves across the main line of travel, thereby prevent- 
ing reinforcements from moving south and harassing 
transport. 

While the 11th Cavalry Brigade might have been 
equally successful without the armored cars, it is certain 
that their action at least aided the Brigade in coming into 
position astride the Turkish line of retreat. After the r1th 
Cavalry Brigade was astride the Mosul road, the armored 
cars were indispensable, and without them it is logical to 
reason that the Turks would have been able to outflank its 
position and force it off the road, thereby opening this 
road up as a line of retreat. The armored cars prolonged 
the effective flank of the Brigade by more than five miles 
in preventing a flanking movement by the Turks, and the 
11th Cavalry, hard pushed as it was, could never have 
been able to extend its flanks that far. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The American cavalry doctrine for the employment 
of armored cars would inhibit a unit to such an extent as 
to make an operation similar to that of the Light Armored 
Motor Brigade impossible. While the doctrine is basically 
sound, reconnaissance functions are overemphasized, es- 
pecially in the instructional material. This condition is 
due to a desire to prevent the depletion of armored-car 
units through employment in offensive action with the 
reconnaissance functions neglected. It is also due, to some 
extent, to the lack of practical armored-car experience by 
the individual responsible for the preparation of this ma- 
terial. 

While armored cars will unquestionably find their 
greatest use in reconnaissance, their use for combat mis- 
sions should be studied carefully and fully. To insure a 
proper use of armored cars, the doctrine concerning their 
use should remove from the minds of cavalry officers any 
latent fear of employing them offensively, where such 
use is clearly indicated. 

2. Cavalry with attached armored cars obtains the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

a. Long-distance reconnaissance. 

b. A highly mobile unit with a great concentration 
of fire power. 

c. More rapid battle reconnaissance. 

d. Improved communication with reconnaissance or 
combat elements (depending on the use of cars). 

e. Conservation of horses and men. . 

f. A force capable of making raids on the rear in- 
stallations of the enemy. 

3. By reason of their high mobility armored cars are 
especially suited for distant missions involving demoli- 
tions. To perform these missions armored-car units should 
receive training in this subject, and some demolition sup- 
plies should be included in their unit equipment. While 
demolition supplies cannot be carried by the cars at all 
times, the armored-car troop should be prepared to pet- 
form minor demolitions on request and be able to furnish 
the necessary supplies to cars sent on such missions. 

4. The organic armored cars of a unit should be com- 
manded by officers in whom the commander has faith 
and confidence. Since a certain amount of liberality in 
orders to armored-car commandets must be given to in- 
sure maximum results, the commander will base his liber- 
ality on the character of the officers concerned. 

5. Officers for armored-car units should be especially 
selected. The qualities to be desired are common sense 
combined with initiative. Decisions must be made rapid- 
ly. Information obtained must be carefully evaluated. 
There is no place in armored cars for careless snap judg- 
ments or recklessness. 

6. Officers of armored-car units should carry out mis- 
sions assigned to them according to the spirit of their 
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orders. A deep sense of loyalty and codperation with the 
wishes of the commander must be evident at all times. 
While the orders may not take full advantage of the capa- 
bilities of the cars, it is nevertheless the duty of their com- 
mander to realize that he is but an auxiliary to the cavalry 
force and that he must carry out his missions to the best 
of his ability. He should not engage in combat except 
when forced to, or when the situation clearly indicates 
such action. Being very much on his own at times, he 
should make every effort to restrain his activities accord- 
ing to his instructions, and never subject himself to criti- 
cism of running out of touch and control of the unit with 
which he is working. Criticisms for this fault are often 
the basis for limitations and restrictions imposed on 
armored cars. 

7. Armored-car commanders will use their cars boldly 
in combat but will not sacrifice cars unnecessarily. 

8. Observation from turret and driving slits in armored 
cars is poor. Any fire brought on armored cars necessitates 
the use of these slits and decreases observation. Armor- 
piercing ammunition is not required to cause this. 

g. Effective fire from moving armored cars is difficult. 

10. Stationary armored cars in the open are an excellent 
target for field guns as well as small arms. 

11. Continued freedom of action is essential to armored 
cars. 

12. Armored cars should be handled as a unit under 
their own commander. The higher command should 
specify missions only and permit the armored-car com- 
mander to utilize the vehicles at his disposal according to 
his own judgment. Restrictions on armored cars should 
be the minimum ones necessary for control. 

13. In drawing conclusions from this operation it 
should be clearly understood that armored cars of the 
World War type were not comparable in any quality with 
modern cars. Also, the weapons available for use against 
them were greatly inferior to present types. Although a 
similar operation could be undertaken under present con- 
ditions of matériel, the handling of cars in action would 
be different. More cars would be taken in utilizing cover. 
An advance or charge against troops in the open, except- 
ing in some cases where the enemy is in march formation, 
would never be attempted. Instead, rapid movements 
between favorable firing positions would be made. The 
cars would halt and deliver maximum fire and move 
rapidly away to the next position before effective fire 
could be brought on them. Those positions affording 
minimum range consistent with non-exposure and con- 
tinued freedom of maneuver, would be used. 

14. Asa final conclusion, it may be stated that Ameri- 
can armored-car units are capable of performing success- 
fully, under modern conditions, a mission comparable to 
that assigned to the Light Armored Motor Brigade in the 
advance on Mosul. 
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Che Chief of Cavalry extends 
to the Officers and Enlisted 
ftlen of the Regular Army, 
HNQational Guard and Crgan- 
ised Reserves, his best wishes 
for a ftierry Christmas and 


a Happy New Pear 
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SITUATION 





“Well,” remarked Lieutenant Wah Shout, class of ’34, 
as he drew up his chair at the evening mess, “I can see 
that so far in my career I’ve made two major errors. One, 
to be detailed in the Air Corps, and the other, to leave 
that branch by request prior to completion of the course. 
I know that I have the next 30 years to live it down, but 
what bothers me 1s the next week. 

“T was called in to Major Dis Purshun’s office today, 
and up to that time I thought that any S-3 had a tough 
job. But I’ve been educated. I walked in kind of unsus- 
pecting, gave him a good old number two, and was 
greeted with: ‘Mr. Wah Shout, as you probably have 
heard, the regiment is preparing for a practice march. 
Certain types of tactical situations will be included. The 
Colonel has asked me to draw up a problem involving 
defense against aircraft by our regiment. I have already 
outlined that phase with this situation—’ 

“Then the grief started. He handed me a note pad, ad- 
vising me to make such notesas necessary, and started out: 
‘Two states are at war, Blue (north) and Red (south). 
Red aviation is superior and active. Due to successes, the 
Blue army commander, having invaded Red territory, 
decides to concentrate his force against the enemy left 
(west), and has ordered the 1st Cavalry Division to that 
flank to await further orders. The main cavalry forces of 
both armies are on the eastern flank, and our regiment, 
with two platoons Troop A, rst Armored Car Squadron, 
attached, which has been on a special mission, is en route 
to rejoin the rst Cavalry Division. 
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Sunrise being at 6:10, at 5:00 A.M., 5 October, our 
regiment will reach ENSCONCE, where it will bivouac 
for the day. Troop A will establish the outpost along the 
general line A—-B—C.” Then he handed me a map (re- 
produced above). 

“Maybe it wasn’t intended, but it seemed Major Dis 
Purshun was kinda rubbing it in when he remarked, 
‘Since you have presumably’—with emphasis—‘studied 
aviation’s side of such a situation, suppose you give this 
your thought, and prepare for me, say within a week or 
ten days, so much of the plan of our regimental com- 
mander for the defense of the bivouac against enemy avia- 
tion as pertains to the items I have listed here.’ He then 
tore the sheet from his pad and handed me the following: 


a. Assignment of bivouac areas. 

b. Assignment of units to positions of antiaircraft de- 
fense of the regimental bivouac area. 

c. Assignment of units for the immediate antiaircraft 
defense of organization bivouacs. 

d. The designation and location of air scouts. 

e. Antiaircraft alarm signals to be given. 


“Brethren,” continued Lieutenant Wah Shout, “looks 
to me like I’m about to make another dead-stick landing. 
I’m hollering for help. Two heads are better than what 
I have, so what say we gather around after mess and let 
me in on some of the secrets, and tell me, in that situa- 
tion, 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 


(For solution, turn the page) 
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SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


“Well,” suggested Lieutenant Sir Single, who since 
graduation had taken his cavalry straight, “‘the easiest way 
to figure out a defense is to be familiar with the offense, 
and since certainly you must have learned something, 
suppose you elucidate, and acquaint us with aviation tac- 
tics against bivouacs. You see that the march situation is 
not to be considered, and it looks like the K.O. is taking 
all possible precautions by going into bivouac under cover 
of darkness. It also looks like Major Dis Purshun gives 
you some good leads as to what he considers essential for 
the rest of the measures of defense, so that you have a 
definite clue. Suppose though, first, Wah Shout, you 
give us aviation’s side.” 

“Attack aviation, as I recall,” replied our ex-Air Corps- 
er, ‘‘seeks surprise by flying at low altitudes, using cover 
and the rays of the sun. It does shallow dives in forma- 
tion, firing machine guns beginning at ranges of about 
1,000 to 1,600 yards, and uses the rear guns to cover the 
plane in the withdrawal. It drops its bomb load over the 
target—if I remember correctly, at about 100 feet over 
the target. After returning to the airdrome for rearming 
and service, which takes about two hours, it is ready to 
return to attack.” 

“Yeah,” retorted Sir Single, “but you forgot to mention 
whether any other assistance is necessary. How about 
observation aviation locating the enemy troops? Of 
course, negatively, ground troops deny their efforts by 
marching at night, by concealment, etc. It strikes me that 
in the situation given you, all of those measures have 
been taken into consideration, so that—but wait a min- 
ute, we had a conference last winter on this thing. I'll get 
my notes and see what we can dope out.” 

After a lapse of a few minutes Lieutenant Sir Single 
returned. “Here it is—rough like, but still good. Always 
deny observation —Normal to march at night.—Bivouac 
concealed areas during daylight.—Rest for max men and 
animals.—Concealment and dispersion by platoons—pla- 
toons with animals separated about 50 yards—150 x 200 
yards square per troop.—Temporary antiaircraft defense, 
more elaborate later—machine-gun units-—every part of 
bivouac protected—potential routes of approach— (not 
too far out)—close-in protection—restrictions to prevent 
observation (movement, smoke, etc.)—air scouts—sim- 
ple alarm signals. Seems like all the answers are on che 
sheet. Let’s work it out.” 

“My pal!” exulted Wah Shout, patting Sir Single on 
the shoulder and breathing easier. 

The next morning he gave the following to the Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major, requesting four typewritten 
copies: 

Memo: Major Dis Purshun. Reference problem for 
Fall march: 

4. Assignment bivouac areas. Hq Tr (less dets); 
wooded area both sides creek west of ‘f.’ MG Tr 
(less dets) : area ‘f’/——‘g’—stream junction 300 yards 
north of ‘g.’ 1st Sq (less Tr A): wooded area south 


November-December 


of creek east of stream junction 300 yards north of 
‘g.’ 2d Sq: wooded area both sides of stream run- 
ning north from stream junction 300 yards north o! 
‘g.’ Attached Armd Cars: Orchard at ‘d.’ 
. Assignment of units to positions of antiaircraft de- 
fense, regimental area: 
(1) Dawn until noon: one platoon Armd Cars i 
orchard 100 yards northwest of RJ at ‘e. 
Change to RJ at ‘a’ from noon until dark. 
(2) One platoon, MG Tr on hill 350 yards south 
west of ‘A.’ 
(3) One section scout cars, Hq Tr, on hill 300 yard. 
north of ‘d.’ 
c. Assignments of units for immediate defense of or- 
ganization bivouacs: 
(1) All MG plats prepared to fire in case of attack. 
(2) Armd cars and scout cars present in bivouac to 
be prepared to fire in case of attack. 


. Designation and location of air scouts: 
Pairs of scouts to be posted as follows: 
(1) By attached armd cars, from dawn until noon, 
on high ground 300 yards northwest of ‘e.’ 
From noon until dark, at house 150 yards NW 
of RJ at ‘a.’ 
(2) By MG Tr, on hill.350 yards southwest of ‘A.’ 


(3) By scout car section, on hill 300 yards north of 


(4) At supports of the outpost. 

(5) At the bivouac of each troop. 

e. Antiaircraft alarm signals: 

(1) Observation aviation: By whistles (repeated by 

all air scouts). 

(2) Outside regtl bivouac area, air scouts signal ap- 
proach of attack aviation by red projector sig- 
nals accompanied by rifle shots. Rifle shots to 
be repeated by all air scouts. 

(3) Within regtl bivouac area, air scouts signal ap- 
proach of attack aviation, by firing rifle shots 
with tracer ammunition. aimed in direction of 
approach planes. Alarm to be taken up by all 


buglers with ‘Call to arms.’ 


As he left, meditated Lieutenant Wah Shcut, “I won- 
der how hostile aviation would crack that one?” ( Depart- 


ment of Tactics, The Cavalry School.) 
oe a 
Reduced Cavalry Pack, McClellan Saddle 
fea replacement of the escort wagons by trucks in cav- 


alry units has provided a means for increasing the 
mobility of the troop horse. When the availability of car- 
go space and the tactical situation permits, the cantle rolls 
and portions of the pommel load may be removed from 
the saddle and placed in the trucks for all or a part of a 


‘march. Trucks may make additional trips and thus assure 


the required cargo space. 
All regular Army cavalry units have recently tested 
this method and have found that from 16 to 20 pounds 

















(depending on the amount of grain carried) may be re- 
moved from the saddle, thus permitting longer marches 
and obviating the possibility of sore backs. 

The tests indicated that the loads so removed should be 
assembled in squad rolls, properly tagged, and loaded on 
the trucks in such manner that they are readily available 
for issue at the designated place. To make certain that 
reissue may be made at the time and place desired re- 
quires liaison between the truck train and the regiment. 

To insure that cavalry units are in proper condition for 
extended field service requires a saving of horse flesh 
wherever possible; while the full load, as now prescribed 
by regulations, must be carried by the horse on many oc- 
casions in war, constant thought and attention must be 
given to reducing the load on all other occasions to the 
minimum consistent with the situation. 


7 > A + 
Tables of Organization, Cavalry 
‘Ee Chief of Cavalry’s office is at present actively 


engaged in the project of revised tables of organiza- 
tion for all cavalry units. 

New tables of organization for mechanized regiments, 
and headquarters and headquarters troop, mechanized 
brigade, have been approved by the War Department, 
a will in the near future be issued in printed form. 

There remain, tables of organization for all units of 
horsed cavalry, from the squad to the division. This 
project is involved and requires certain definite decisions 
by higher authority on broad strategic, tactical and ad- 
ministrative questions now under study by all arms and 
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HILE Troop F was at Frederick, the 3d Cavalry 

(less 1st Squadron), led by Colonel Kenyon Joyce, 
began its match to Front Royal, Virginia, on October 
14th. Overnight stops were made at Centerville, Goose 
Creek, Front Royal, Warrenton and Fairfax. After the 
first day, routes selected required marches averaging about 
thirty miles a day. The roads were mostly concrete with 
fairly good dirt shoulders wide enough for one horse, and 
the weather was perfect. No difficulty was experienced in 
averaging six on an hour or better even in the rugged 
country near Front Royal. On the second day out, Troop 
F joined the main column at a pre-designated road junc- 
tion one mile from Aldie, with the time precision that 
would be essential for concentration marches in campaign. 
From Centerville until heavy traffic was again en- 
countered at Warrenton on the return trip, the regiment 
marched with covering detachments composed of horsed 
elements and scout cars. The scout cars also performed 
minor tactical missions of reconnaissance and liaison. At 
Front Royal a march outpost, which was later replaced by 
an outpost for the night, provided security for the Re- 
mount Depot while the officers of the regiment took ad- 
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Practice March of 3d Cavalry 








services, before tables can be prepared for submission to 
the War Department. The problem before the cavalry, 
therefore, is one that affects equally all arms and services. 

To be specific, while certain issues such as the com- 
position of the scout car platoon and the transportation 
platoon, and the rightful place of the light machine gun 
in the regiment, are primarily cavalry matters, the prob- 
lem of the supply system of the cavalry division involves 
the general project of the modernization of the supply 
system for the field forces which is now under study by 
a board of officers in Washington. Hence, no tables of 
organization can be issued for the cavalry division until 
the War Department has considered the proceedings and 
recommendations of this board and rendered decisions 
on questions which will affect the entire army. 

However, the cavalry has been actively studying for 
more than a year, the problem of new tables of organi- 
zation. In 1934 new tables of organization for a cavalry 
regiment were submitted for the approval of the War 
Department. The War Department decided, however, 
that a longer period of test should be given the recently 
assigned motor transportation before tables should issue. 

The views of the Command and General Staff School 
the Cavalry School and the Cavalry Division have been 
obtained concerning the organization of all cavalry units, 
and, when the broad questions referred to above have been 
settled by the War Department, the Chief of Cavalry 
will submit revised tables of organization for horsed 
units to the War Department. Upon approval of the 
latter, revised tables of basic allowance will naturally 
follow. 
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vantage of their opportunity to inspect some fine horses, 
and enjoyed the generous hospitality of the Depot off- 
cers. 

Supplies required on the march were delivered daily 
from Fort Myer by the regimental motor train, which 
operated efficiently throughout. Personnel with the Trans- 
portation Platoon made each camp before the arrival of 
horsed elements, erected picket lines, distributed hay, 
filled water tanks and were ready to serve a well-cooked 
hot meal as soon as the troops were ready for it. 

As many of the men in ranks were inexperienced re- 
cruits, special attention was given to the technique of 
marching, care of animals on the road and in bivouac, and 
the business of making and breaking camp. When the 
command returned to Fort Myer on October 19th after a 
march of about 156 miles, men and horses were rounding 
into top condition and even the recruits were displaying 
knowledge and alertness that drew favorable comment 
from the regimental commander. Officers and men were 
unanimous in the opinion that the march was most suc- 


cessful and profitable. 
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Our Increasing Membership 
) simanap the past two months a further healthy in- 


crease has been recorded in United States Cavalry 
Association memberships. 

The headquarters of the 54th Cavalry Brigade, Ohio 
National Guard, commanded by Brigadier General Dud- 
ley J. Hard, has joined the one hundred per cent rank. 
Lieutenant Colonel Clark P. Chandler, Cavalry, Instruc- 
tor with the Brigade, forwarded the six memberships 
which completed the brigade enrollment. 

The 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard, command- 
ed by Colonel Samuel D. Hays, is the eighth National 
Guard regiment to register an enrollment of one hundred 
per cent. Major John D. Hood, Cavalry, Instructor of 
this regiment, has worked diligently in his drive for new 
memberships, sending us two or three applications at a 
time until every officer of the regiment, including the 
chaplain, has enrolled. 

The 106th Cavalry, Michigan National Guard, prom- 
ises to be number nine among the National Guard regi- 
ments. Colonel Harold T. Weber, the regimental com- 
mander, and Major James G. Monthan, Cavalry, the 
Regular Army Instructor, have succeeded in forwarding 
seventeen memberships, and the drive is earnestly aimed 
at the one hundred per cent goal. 

More and more Organized Reserve officers are realizing 
the professional value of reading the CavALRY JOURNAL, 
more than one hundred officers of this component having 
enrolled since November 1st. 

Last month we turned our attention to the cavalry 
officers of the Regular Army who have never been Asso- 
ciation members or who may have inadvertently per- 
mitted their memberships to lapse. The response has 
been generous with an eleven per cent increase which 
brings the enrollment above the ninety per cent mark. 
Enrollments are still arriving daily, indicating that our 
Regular Army officers as a whole will soon be very near 
the one hundred per cent figure. 

With an increase of several hundred members during 
the past six months, we are gratified at the recognition 
being given the CavaLry JourNAL by the cavalry of- 
ficers of the three components of our Army. 
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May Limit Reprint of Bernard Story 


S announced in the last number of the CavALRy 
JourNAL a reprint of “One Hundred and Three 
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Fights and Scrimmages,” the story of General Reuben F. 
Bernard, will be issued in pamphlet form at the conclu- 
sion of the serial publication next April. The pamphle: 
which will include the text, portraits, sketches and map: 
will be offered at sixty cents per copy. A proposition | 
being considered to fix a limit on the quantity of pam. 
phlets to be issued. It is, therefore, advisable that order. 
be forwarded at an early date. 
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An Annual Index 


NEW feature of the CAvALRY JOURNAL, at least 11: 

-recent years, is the annual index which concludes the 
final 1935 number. This index will not only be of as 
sistance to those members who have received the Cav. 
ALRY JOURNAL throughout the year but will enable our 
new members to determine whether they would like to 
procure articles which appeared in previous 1935 num- 
bets.. 
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Officers’ Rosters 
|S remagetie list of cavalry officers of the Regular 


Army, their assignments and addresses, appears in 
this number. In the publication of this list, the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL is answering a demand for information of par- 
ticular interest at this season of the year. 
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Famous War Horse Sketch a oo 


IVING the Cavarry Journat credit for setting “a 

monument to famous war horses by citing their 
performances,” the October, 1935, number of Sankt 
Georg (Berlin, Germany), devotes a page to our first 
Famous War Horse sketch. The picture of Comanche, 
forming the July-August frontispiece, is reproduced, as is 
also a review translation of the sketch of this famous 
horse. 
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Cavalry School Hunt Pictures 


D° not fail to study the pictures taken at the Cavalry 

School opening hunt, shown on pssss 68, 69 and 
7o. You will enjoy them, particularly the full page 
photograph of the masters and the pack. 
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Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition 


By Coronet Cuar es L. Scorrt, Cavalry, 
Secretary and Manager 


War the exception of the Equestrian Events in the 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles, California, in 
1932, the Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition 
which was held in Rock Creek Park, Maryland, on Octo- 
ber 26, 27 and 28, 1935, is the only show held to date in 
the United States in which international outdoor military 
competition took place under conditions similar to those 
encountered in the large European shows and in the 
Olympic Games. From the reception given this show by 
spectators and the continued favorable comment forth- 
coming since, this show seems destined to grow in popu- 
larity and to be enlarged to include all foreign teams 
which compete in the National Horse Show each year at 
the Madison Square Garden in New York City. 

All things have a beginning—and it is interesting to 
know when and how the idea for such a show took root 
with horsemen in the vicinity of Washington. The Mary- 
land Park and Planning Commission has extended the 
Rock Creek Park system of the District of Columbia some 
six or eight miles into Maryland, thus connecting up the 
wonderful bridle path system of the District of Columbia 
with an exceedingly fine one in the State of Maryland. In 
the famous Chevy Chase section of this parkway the 
Commission granted a concession to Mr. John O. Gheen 
to erect, at his expense, a most appropriate stable and ex- 
cellent club rooms. This site is now the headquarters of 
the Riding and Hunt Club, which was formerly in the 
congested area at 22d and P Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Also, in order to improve riding facilities of the 
park system, the management of the park came to me in 
the spring of 1934 to ask for suggestions on horse show 
grounds, new types of jumps, etc. 

The site selected for this show grounds adjoins the Rid- 
ing and Hunt Club and is 450 feet by 500 feet in size, 
and can be enlarged. The jumps recommended and first 
constructed consisted of a hedge, gate made of poles, 
stone wall with pole on top, pile of logs with pole on top, 
in-and-out (ditched on inside) , chicken coop, pile of cord 
wood with pole on top, hitchcock—all on the four sides 
of the ring and 450 yards long: across the diagonals were 
placed an sa ditch with pole on top, a bank jump (12 
feet by 12 feet—3 feet up, 5 feet off), a water jump and 
a broad ramp jump. The entire course, including the 
diagonals, is 800 yards long. 

All jumps have been constructed from creosoted poles 
and other timbers secured in clearing up the park, and are 
therefore of natural timber—strong and solid in appear- 
ance. There is no paint, white wash or “eye wash’’ any- 
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where in the ring. Up to three feet in height the base of 
every jump is solid and the height is raised by placing 
good stout poles over these solid bases. No wings are used 
but all jumps are extended six feet on each side-by perma- 
nent evergreen shrubbery. The show ring is placed in a 
clearing which is surrounded, in the month of October, 
by the wonderful foliage and coloring of Rock ‘Creek 
Park, and a more beautiful and natural setting could not 
be secured. 

When first constructed many protests were lodged 
about the course and jumps, which were termed “trick 
Army jumps!” However, some riders began to practice 
over them and were greatly enthused by the ease with 
which their horses negotiated these strange but substantial 
obstacles, and they were also thrilled because of their abil- 
ity to ride over them. The show grounds very shortly 
became most popular and show after show has been held 
there in the past year and one-half—an average of one per 
week. As confidence progressed the height of jumps has 
been increased and other jumps added for local shows. The 
jumps, as built, permit of many variations for jumping 
courses, which relieves monotony. 

Talk of giving a big international outdoor show soon 
started after construction was made. In short, we may say 
that a Jarge unusual outdoor show ring, with a variety of 
jumps to include Olympic and large European courses, in 
reality started the demand for the international show 
which has just been completed. 

When a number of local horsemen learned, in August, 
that the Military Team from the Republic of Chile was to 
land in the United States about September roth and that 
the United States Army Team and the Canadian Army 
Team were both to come to New York for the National 
Horse Show, they called a meeting of about twenty per- 
sons to take definite action. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed at this meeting 
and the following plans, with the approval of the War 
Department, were adopted and put into effect: 

1. Interested civilians to underwrite the show. 

2. The Army to manage and conduct the show. 

3. All net proceeds of the show to be devoted equally 
to defray the expenses of Army Olympic Equestrian ath- 
letes in the 1936 Games and to enlarge and repeat the 
show under the same terms in future years. 

4. Invitations to the U. S. Army, Chilean, and Canad- 
ian Teams to be extended; but, due to the fact that no 
stabling facilities existed on the show grounds, all other 
entries to be confined to persons who were on the mailing 
list for purely local shows and who could van or nde in, 
show and return home each day. 

Of course no work could be started on this show until 
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acceptance of at least two military teams was secured, 
since the main object of the show was to feature competi- 
tion of an Olympic character between these teams. Un- 
fortunately, Canada could not accept in 1935, but the 
acceptance of the United States and Chilean teams were 
secured on September 16th. This left only five weeks to 
send out a prize list, prepare all seating facilities and ar- 
- range many other details. These were satisfactorily ac- 
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complished only through the active codperation of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Service, the Mary- 
land Park and Planning Commission, and the troops of 
the Third Corps Area, and particularly those at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, under the command of Colonel Kenyon 
A. Joyce, 3d Cavalry. ; 

The courses and jumps used in the show are shown by 
the following sketches: 
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SCALE FOR COURSES 


. Brush 
. Gate 


COURSE “A” 
Hunters, 3% to 4 feet. 
. In and Out 
. Chicken Coop and 


. Wall and Pole Pole 
. Logs and Pole 8 
. In and Out 9. Hitchcock 


. Cordwood and Pole 


COURSE “B” 
Individual Military and Stake, 4% to 5 feet. 


. Hitet cock 8. Logs with Pole 
. Brick Wall 9 
. Cordwood and Pole 10. Bank 
. Water Jump 

5. Wall with Pole 
. Ramp 
. Wall with Pole 


. Ditch and Pole 


. Brush and Pole. 
. Hog Back 

. Gate 

. Liverpool 


. Brush with Pole 
. Gate 

. Wall with Pole 

. Log with Pole 

. Ditch with Pole 


° 60 120 Peer 


COURSE “T’’ 
Jumping for Civilians Only, 4 to 4% feet. 
7. Hitchcock 
8. Cordwood with Pole 
9. Water 
10. Ramp 
11. Brush with Pole 


. Bank 


COURSE “C”’ 

International Teams, 4% to 5 feet. 
Brush with Pole 10. Brick Wall 
Hog Back 11. Cross Poles 
Gate 12, Ramp 
Picket Fence 13. Logs with Pole 
Wall with Pole 
Ditch with Pole 


14. Triple Bar 
15. Chicken Coop with 


SIM AP gop 


. Brush 
. Hog Back 
Gate 


. Ga 
. Wall with Pole 


COURSE “E” 
International Teams, 4% to 5 feet. 
Rail . Triple Bar 
Brick Wall . Water 
Ramp . Detour Sign 
Picket Fence . Ramp 
. Gate 
. Hog Back 
Ditch with Pole 14. Brush with Pole 


COURSE “¥” 
Handy Stakes, 3% to 4 feet. 
5. Logs with Pole 
6. Ditch with Pole 
7. Wall 
9. Hitchcock 


SPeEXrQAareepr 


The schedule of events for the three days, which fol- 
lows, was so arranged that there would be no tiresome 
judging periods between classes and so that something of 
interest to the spectators would be going on every minute. 
(The show started promptly at 1:00 P.M. and was com- 


pleted by 5:00 p.m. each day.) 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 26TH 
Opening Ceremony, Presentation of Colors with band and 
escort to the Colors at 1:00 P.M. 
Hunter Class. 
Exhibition of Fox Hounds. 
Jumping Sweepstakes. 
Exhibition of Dressage Horse. 


Pole 
16. Cordwood with Pole 
17, Hitchcock 


International Team Jumping. 

Jumping of Olympic Modern Pentathlon Candidates. 
Hunt Teams. 

Fencing by Olympic Modern Pentathlon Candidates. 
Jumping Class for Civilians only. 

Closing Ceremony. 


OCTOBER 27TH 


Opening Ceremony, at 1:00 P.M. 

Individual Military Jumping. 

Exhibition of Fox Hounds. 

Working Hunters. 

Fencing by Olympic Modern Pentathlon Candidates. 
Scurry Stakes open to all. 

Exhibition of Dressage Horse. 

International Military Team Jumping. 
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Jumping of Olympic Modern-Pentathlon Candidates. 
Hunt Teams. 
Closing Ceremony. 

OCTOBER 28TH 


Opening Ceremony, at 1:00 P.M. 

Saddle Class. 

Ladies’ Hunter Class. 

Fencing by Olympic Modern Pentathlon Candidates. 

Individual International Military Jumping. 

Dressage Exhibition. 

International Team Jumping. 

Jumping of Olympic Modern Pentathlon Candidates. 

Corinthian Class. 

Jumping for Civilians only. 

Closing Ceremony. 

The Chilean Team won the International Team Jump- 
ing, which under the rules of the show was to be the best 
two performances out of three. The scores for this feature 
class for the three days were as follows: 

First day: Chilean Team, 2414 faults; U. S. Team, 
62% faults. 

Second day: Chilean Team, 3514 faults; U. S. Team, 
3934 faults. 

Third day: U. S. Team, 8 faults; Chilean Team, 12 
faults. 

Every one present at the show was delighted to see 
these splendid horses and riders from South America 
achieve a well-earned victory. However, to my mind there 
was only one performance during the show that was truly 
up to Olympic caliber and that was in the Individual 
Military Jumping Class (27) on October 28th in which 
the U. S. Army had four clean performances and the 
Chileans two clean performances over course B. In the 
jump-off six jumps were raised 6 inches, and the ramp 
jump taken going up hill really required a horse to clear 
fully 6 feet. In this jump-off two clean performances were 
made. Ansonia, of the U. S. Army Team, with time of 
17 2/5 seconds for the shortened course, won; Salitre, of 
the Chilean Team, with a time of 18 1/5 seconds, placed 
second, and none of the other horses in the jump-off made 
more than 4 faults. This class was a truly fine one. 

In this show, as in other exhibitions this year at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Lincoln, and a number of other places, the dressage 
performances were really appreciated more than any other 
events held. Many horsemen and managers of horse 
shows have argued that this, the highest form of eques- 
trian art, is over the head of the average spectator. When 
correct explanations are made over the loudspeakers, of 
the movements to be executed, how, why and where they 
are to be executed, nothing delights the average audience 
more than a high-class dressage performance. As one 
studies a masterpiece of a great painter to gain full ap- 
preciation of its worth, so too the more one sees this form 
of equestrian art the more appreciative one becomes. I 
again predict that high-school work in the horse shows of 
this country will soon take a high and very extremely im- 
portant place. 

This article, however, is not to discuss in the usual 


Major Hiram E. Tuttle on his dressage horse Si Murray. 
Rider: Good seat and light hands. Horse: Properly 
bitted, collected, attentive, and graceful. 


fashion the winners of the various classes or to list per- 
formances. The main object is to point out the possibili- 
ties and the advantages of continuing and enlarging this 
show in the future. 


As to the possibilities of enlargement, I think the few 
interested horsemen who financed the show this year have 
seen that the public is ready for and will support a larger 
and better show in the future. Certainly many of the 
people who attended this show: and who pronounced it 
the best they have ever seen are now ready to cooperate 
with and assist the limited number who financed it this 
year. The show grounds, as above described, are already 
in existence in a national park and the Army could assist 
under the same conditions in future years. Permanent 
construction for accommodating the spectators would cost 
very little more than it cost this year to put up temporary 
construction and then remove it. The Diplomatic Corps 
in Washington, the National Government, the State Gov- 
ernment of Maryland, the many and varied horse inter- 
ests in the immediate vicinity of this locality all provide 
an ideal set-up for the enlargement of and the colorful 
conduct of the show. 


The advantages of this show to the horsemen of the 
United States, to the Army and to the nation at large are 
great. A show of this character would be an innovation 
long needed in this country to improve horsemanship in 
general and to set an example for outdoor horse shows 
throughout the nation. It would provide every year for 
our Army riders outdoor competition of an Olympic 
nature which they now get only once in four years at the 
Olympic Games; in fact, no steps could be taken in horse 
show activities which would do more to give experience 
and training to our Army horses and riders for the 
Olympic Games than the establishment of this show on 
a permanent basis. Our international polo, international 
horse shows and Olympic Games bring together the ath- 
letes of the world in clean, wholesome sports, establish 
friendly relations between nations, and lead to a better 
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understanding of each other—these factors are certainly 
of national importance. 

All local shows held in the vicinity of the National 
Capital generally charge fifty cents for general admission. 
Many shows of this character had been held and the pub- 
lic in general, at the end of October, were rather fed up 
on horse shows. It was not only difficult but, in some 
cases, impossible to convince persons that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Horse Show and Exhibition would be different from 
the ordinary show in which exhibitors performed again 
and again over a brush, gate, stone wall, and_ post 
and rail. The Executive Committee, therefore, decided to 
put the general admission price at only twenty-five cents 
and to provide bleacher seats for fifty cents. The attend- 
ance at the show was consequently enlarged by this action 
and the interest aroused in the majority of spectators who 
attended the show at these low prices will undoubtedly 
pay large dividends in future years. Everyone went away 
feeling that he had gotten more than his money’s worth. 
The total attendance for the three days was about 16,000, 
which is a record for this locality. 

Based on the foregoing attendance and the net profit 
of the show this year, I do not believe this locality is suf- 
ficiently educated now to undertake on a successful finan- 
cial basis a large international show, but I do believe that 
interest will grow by leaps and bounds in a few years 
more. Nothing destroys a new undertaking quite as 

uickly as financial failure; so this show should grow 
gradually as public interest increases. 

Specific steps and recommendations I have to make are 
as follows: 

Retain on a permanent basis the present organization of 
the Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition and en- 
large at once its sponsors. 

Take immediate steps to develop and improve the pres- 
ent horse show grounds with permanent construction. 

Provide stabling so that the best available civilian- 
owned jumpers and hunters may be secured and limit 
entries of this character to those horszs that have won first 
and second places in a recognized show. In short, stress 
quality rather than quantity. 

Repeat the show again in 1936 as an Inter-American 
Horse Show with the United States, Canadian, and Chil- 
ean teams as the military participants. 

If successful in 1936 with Inter-American Teams, en- 
large the show to include all military teams which come 
each year to the National Horse Show in New York. 


d A 7 


The International Military Sissite at the 
National Horse Show : 


By Major WiLu1AM B. BrapForp, gth Cavalry 


N Madison Square Garden has recently been com- 
pleted the most successful Horse Show in the history 
of the National. From the opening day until the close 
crowds filled the Garden to capacity. For the first time 
in many years the Horse Show. Committee, under. the 
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efficient leadership of Mr. J. Spencer Weed, feel that 
they are emerging from the woods, so to speak, and that 
the National is, at last, on its feet financially. The man- 
agement is to be congratulated, especially by those who 
remember the results that were recorded on each annual 
occasion only a few years ago. Officers of the Army are 
particularly happy that this favorable situation now exists 
and wish to join in the congratulations that are being 
given Mr. Weed and his staff. 

This year six International Military teams participated 
in the equestrian events: 


THE NETHERLANDS: 
Captain Baron Sirtema Grovestins. 
Lieutenant Jonkheer van Lennep. 
Lieutenant van Schaik. 
Lieutenant Grether. 


FRANCE: 
Captain P. Clavé. 
Captain A. Nobili. 
Captain A. Jousseaume. 


CHILE: 
Captain Enrique Franco. 
Captain Eduardo Yanyez. 
Captain Augusto Silva. 
Lieutenant Humberto Vilches. 

THE IRISH FREE STATE: 
Commander J. G. O’Dwyer. 
Captain D. J. Corry. 
Captain F. A. Ahern. 
Captain J. J. Lewis. 

CANADA: 
Colonel R. S. Timmis. 
Captain W. S. Bate. 
Captain C. C. Mann. 
Captain H. A. Phillips. 

THE UNITED STATES: 
Major William B. Bradford. 
Captain Cornelius C. Jadwin. 
Captain Earl F. Thomson. 
Captain Carl W. Raguse. 
Lieutenant Raymond W. Curtis. 
Lieutenant Harold S. Isaacson. 
Major Hiram E. Tuttle. 


Of this last group Major Wm. B. Bradford, the team 
captain, did not ride throughout the Show due to injuries 
received several weeks previously. Major Hiram E. Tut- 
tle also did not participate in the contests. He brought 
with him, at the special request of the National, his two 
dressage horses, Vast and Si Murray, and each night gave 
an exhibition that was enthusiastically received. 

In recent years the basic structure of the National Horse 
Show has been considerably changed. Outstanding em- 
phasis has been given the: International Military events. 
Each night one or more such events is scheduled and it 
has been largely due to their popularity that the National 
this year has been able to fill the Garden so completely 
at each performance. 

One of the most impottant events is the high score 
competition for the cup offered last year by His Excel- 
lency Arturo Alessandri, President of Chile. This com- 
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petition consists of three phases éxtending over a period of 
three days. The first is for two officers from each nation, 
each officer to ride two horses, and the total score of all 
four to count. The second is a contest of pair jumping. 
Each nation is permitted two pairs to be shown abreast 
over a difficult course. The score of the better pair alone is 
to count. The third and final phase is for teams of three 
each shown in column at a safe hunting distance over a 
specified course. The winner of the three day high score 
competition is that team having the best aggregate score 
for all three phases. 

The second event of importance is a class for teams of 
three who jump individually over the same course, the 
total score of all three horses to count. This is for a cup 
presented by His Excellency, the President of the Gov- 
ernment of Saorstat Eireann (Irish Free State). This year 
is the first time that this trophy has been competed for. 
It is a challenge trophy known as the Irish Army Chal- 
lenge Trophy or the President de Valera Cup, and must 
be won three times by the same exhibitor in order to pass 
permanently into his possession. 

The Bowman Challenge Cup is an individual competi- 
tion that has been held for many years at Madison Square 
Garden. It is a challenge trophy presented by the late 
Mr. John McEntee Bowman, former President of the 
National Horse Show Association. The conditions of this 
class are somewhat unique. The winner is that contestant 
who rides the course in the shortest time and receives the 
minimum penalty for faults at obstacles. 

Another important class which is held yearly i is the 
$1,000 International Military Sweepstakes. This is an in- 
dividual competition. 

A class that is considered of outstanding importance is 
that for the Individual International Military Champion- 
ship. This is open to three officers from each military 
team, each officer to ride one horse. The winner of the 
class is considered the military champion of the Show. 

On the final night is held the International Team Class 
for teams of four officers and four horses from each nation. 
This class, as are all others, is run under the rules of the 
International Equestrian Federation. Of the four officers 
competing, the three highest scores are counted and the 
score of the team is the aggregate of these three. 

In addition to these purely International Military 
Jumping classes there is a Charger class in which there 
are always entries from two ot more nations. This is not 
a jumping class and not strictly a performance class as 
conformation is considered in determining the winner. 

The results obtained by each nation at the National can 
perhaps best be determined by an examination of the 
tables which appear on the next page. The first table is 
for the six International Military Jumping classes and 
shows the places (first, second, third, or fourth), won by 
each nation. The second table shows the results of the In- 
ternational Charger Class, in which conformation was 
counted. The third table gives the results for the Open 
Jumping: classes in which there were foreign or local Mili- 
tary entries. The Military classes and the Open Jump- 
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ing classes are listed separately, as the importance ascribed 
to International Military Jumping forces each nation to 
reserve its best horses for these military events. Certain 
entries are made in the Open Jumping Classes, but the 
horses used are, generally speaking, the poorest military 
horses and are chosen only after the needs of the Military 
classes have been met. 

To recapitulate, considering the International Military 
Jumping Classes alone, the results were as follows: 


United States—12 places, of which 4 were first. 

Ireland—7 places, of which 2 were first (including the 
Team Cup) 

France—6 places, of which 2 were first. 

Chile—8 places, of which 1 was first. 

Canada—4 places, with no first places. 

Holland—No places. 

In the combined Military and Open Classes, the results 
were as follows: 

United States—zz2 places, of which 6 were first. 


Carl Klein Photo 


Upper: Don, Lieutenant Curtis, U. S. Army, up, winner of the 
International Individual Military Championship. Cup being pre- 
sented by Mr. Alfred B. Maclay, the donor. 

Lower: Captains Raguse, Jadwin, and Thomson, U. S. Army, 
riding Ugly, Ansonia, and Tan Bark, winners of the President of 
Chile Cup. Prizes being presented by Madam Yanyez, wife of 
Captain Yanyez of the Chilean Team. Madam Yanyez is escorted 
by Mr. Whitney Stone. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILITARY JUMPING CLASSES 
PLACE 








Holland Chile U.S. France Ireland Canada Civilian REMARKS 





President of 
Chile Cup 


Presented by the President of Chile. 
High Score Competition 





_ First Night 


Chile score 8 
U. S. score 





Second Night 


Chile score 
U.S. score 





Third Night 


Chile score 
U. S. score 





Composite Score 
Final 
Championship 


Total, Chile and U.S. 16% 16% 





Jump Off: Chile 8 
1).: 8. 0 








Irish Army 
Challenge Trophy 


Presented by the President 
of the Irish Free State. 





Bowman 
Challenge Cup 





Military 
Sweepstake 


The only international Class 
in which U. S. horses went 


poorly. 





Individual 
Championship 





International Team 
Challenge Trophy 


Ireland and U. S. tied with 
perfect scores. 
On jump off, Ireland won. 





EVENT 


INTERNATIONAL CHARGER CLASS (Conformation) 
PLACE 











Holland Chile U.S. France Ireland Canada Civilian REMARKS 





Officers 
Chargers 


1 
4 3 





EVENT 


OPEN JUMPING CLASSES 
PLACE 








Holland Chile U.S. France Ireland Canada Civilian REMARKS 





Touch and Out 
First Night 


3 2 





Second Night 





Third Night 





Fourth Night 





Fifth Night 





Final Touch and Out 
Championship 
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Championship to Dinger of 
U. S. Team. Reserve to Mr. 
Danny Shea. No other places. 








Olympic Team 
Fund Sweepstake 





5-foot, 6-inch Class, 
The Skyscraper 


& DO H/o dS 





Brooks Bright 
Challenge Cup 


France, U. S., Chile, and 
Holland not entered. 





5-foot Class, 
The Rocket 





The Handy Jumper 


No entries by military 
teams except Chile. 





Champion Sweepstakes 
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Ireland—13 places, of which 3-were first. 
Chile—13 places, of which 3 were first. 
France—7 places, of which 2 were first. 
Canada—-s places, of which 1 was first. 
Holland—z places, of which 1 was first. 


During the series of competitions there were several 
performances which were particularly noteworthy as for 
instance in the class for the Chilean Cup. On the first 
night of this high score competition Chile finished first 
with a score of 8, the United States second with a score 
of 12. On the second night the United States gained one 
point on Chile, winning the night’s performance with a 
score of 4 as against Chile’s score of 114. The third 
night Chile recetved a total penalty of 7 whereas the 
United States was scored only 4. Thus after three nights’ 
competition these two teams were tied, the United States 
having overcome the early lead established by the popular 
team from South America. Excitement in the Garden 
was intense as the two teams prepared to jump once again 
in order to break the tie. In this second trial the United 
States performance was noteworthy, our team having a 
perfect score for all three horses. Chile was not so fortun- 
ate, getting two knockdowns on the course and receiving 
a penalty of 8. The riding of the American officers, Cap- 
tain Jadwin, Captain Raguse, and Captain Thomson was 
consistently good throughout the contest and their win 
was well deserved. 


In the International Military $1,000 Sweepstake Capt. 
Clavé of the French Team scored an outstanding success. 
He rode his two horses with perfect scores around the dif- 
ficult course and in the jump-off succeeded in gaining 
first and second places against the forty odd horses of all 
nations that were entered. 

The Irish Challenge Cup also brought forth high class 
competition. This Cup, it will be recalled was for teams 
of three jumping separately over the same course. The 
team from the United States, closely pressed by the 
Chileans, won this class with the very high fault score of 
1% points. The riders and horses were Captain Thom- 
son riding Tan Bark, Captain Raguse riding Ugly and 
Lieutenant Curtis riding Don. The Chilean team was a 
close second with a fault score of only 2 points. 

On the final night excitement ran high in the Inter- 
national Team Challenge Trophy for teams of four from 
each nation when the Irish and the Americans were tied 
with a zero penalty for each team. These performances 
were remarkable, especially when it is recalled that last 
year this event was won by a team with a score of 8. 

The Irish Free State Team consisted of Commander 
O’Dwyer, Captain Corry, Captain Ahearn and Captain 
Lewis riding Limerick Lace, Red Hugh, Blarney Castle 
and Glendalough. The United States Team was Captain 
Jadwin, riding Ansonia, Captain Thomson on Tan Bark, 
Lieutenant Curtis on Don and Captain Raguse on U gly. 

On the jump-off several of the obstacles were raised, in- 
cluding the In and Out which was at 4 feet 6 inches. This 


time the Irish were able to best the Americans and their 
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Carl Klein Photo 
Upper: Entry of Teams for Prize of Nations Cup. 


Lower: Winners of Irish Army Challenge Trophy—The Presi- 

dent de Valera Cup. Captains Raguse and Thomson, and Lieu- 

tenant Curtis, U. S. Army Team, riding Ugly, Tan Bark, and 

Don. Cup being presented by his Excellency, Mr. Michael Mac- 
White, Minister from the Irish Free State. 


team carried off the coveted trophy. This was the final 
International event. 

‘In closing it seems quite proper to say a few words about 
the horses composing the American team. The older ones 
are perhaps generally recalled by the Service and need no 
introduction. They were Tan Bark, Don, Wampum, 
Ugly, Dakota, Ansonia, Joe Aleshire, Babe Wartham and 
Avocat. Of these Tan Bark, Don, Ugly and Ansonia 
were outstanding. They jumped consistently well 
throughout the week and were called upon whenever a 
team of any kind was required. Dakota performed well, 
though was not so outstanding as last year. Wampum 
was not up to his best and only at the close of the Show, 
when he placed second in the 5-foot class, did he seem to 
be going with his habitual form and ability. Babe 
Wartham and Avocat are both old horses and have seen 
their best days. This will probably be their last trip. 

Of particular interest are some of the newer horses that 
accompanied the team this year. Blackie, though not 
young, was brought from the 2d Cavalry by Captain 


Thomson and performed consistently well. Paired with 
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Ansonia, he won the second phase of the high score 
competition for the Chilean Cup. Masquerader is a thor- 
oughbred horse that also came recently from the 2d Cav- 
alry. He is a good galloper, a clean jumper and has out- 
standing ability. He placed second on the first night's 
Touch and Out Sweepstakes and on the third night won 
the event for that evening. During the finals of this 
event his jumping was outstanding and he failed to tie 
Dinger, the winner, due only to the fact that he knocked 
a standard down when passing over a jump—a result ot 
being too close to the edge. He is a horse that should 
have a great future and probably will be one of the 
Olympic group of jumpers taken to Berlin next year. 

Dinger is a half-bred horse, sited by the German Stal- 
lion Dinglo. He is six years old and two years ago was a 
remount at the Cavalry School. With two years training 
he has demonstrated remarkable ability. Entered in the 
Touch and Out Sweepstakes he accounted for two third 
places, one second and on the final night won the Cham- 
pionship with an excellent performance. In this one class 
Dinger and Masquerader, between them, accounted for 
the Championship, one first place, two second places and 
two third places. Like Masquerader, Dinger is a horse of 
great possibilities and may be expected to make a name 
for himself in future International competitions. 

The International competitions this year were all closely 
contested and drew forth enthusiastic bursts of applause 
from the crowds in the Garden. Many of the members 
of the various International teams are well known to the 
American public and to the members of the United 
States Army Team. We were glad to greet them again 
this year, together with their newer members, and wish 
to take this opportunity of paying tribute to their sports- 
manship and ability which was so definitely demon- 
strated during the week at the National. 


an, 
Ist Cavalry Division Annual Polo Tournament 
By Captain Westey W. YA te, rst Cavalry Division 


bem Annual Division Tournament was held this year 
during the period October 5th-October 20th in order 
not to conflict with the Horse Show which followed three 
days after the close of the tournament and also to avoid 
possible damage to turf from the frosts which occasionally 
appear near the first of November. 

The great improvement in civilian polo in the vicinity 
of Fort Bliss made it more desirable than ever to include 
the civilian teams in the meet. At present there are teams 
representing the El Valle Club (El Paso) , the Juarez Polo 
Club, the Lordsburg Club, Silver City, M-Bar-Y Ranch, 
Y-6 Ranch, and New Mexico Military Institute. All but 
the three last named accepted invitation of the tourna- 
ment committee to participate. 

Captain Wesley W. Yale, the Division representative, 
was designated to manage the event and a meeting of unit 
representatives was called in mid-summer to discuss the 
conditions under which the tournament would be played. 
It was decided to charge admission to all persons not 
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members of the Polo Division of the Officers’ Club and 
to defray, as far as possible from the receipts, the trans- 
portation expenses of visiting teams. The tournament was 
split into two divisions, the Senior, which was to be played 
for the silver bowl donated in 1921 by a group of gentle- 
men headed by Mr. Lorillard, and the Junior, played for 
individual trophies donated by Mr. Nathan Feder of El 
Paso. Both meets were played under handicap conditions 
and the Senior event was limited to teams of five or more 
goals. At the same time, a rearrangement of handicaps 
was made in the Junior division, especially among the 
civilian entries, who had proved themselves far superior 
to the younger Army players in practice games. 

Fair weather prevailed throughout the series of games 
and helped materially in making the venture a great finan- 
cial success. KTSM, the local radio station, very kindly 
donated a fifteen-minute twice-weekly broadcast and Cap- 
tain John C. Macdonald made very effective use of the 
time in popularizing the games and Army activities in gen- 
eral. The persuasive powers of Major Harbold E. East- 
wood were in no small measure responsible for the sell-out 
in “Season” tickets and in providing sponsors for the pub- 
lic address system used at the field. The use of the public 
address system was confined, generally, to explaining the 
finer points of play, identifying players and discussing 
the penalties when awarded, which proved of great bene- 
fit to spectators whose understanding of the game was 
limited. 

Scores of the games follow. The number in parenthesis 
indicate the number of goals received by handicap. 

SENIOR TOURNAMENT 
5th Cavalry, 13; Special Troops, 6 (2). 


7th Cavalry, 10; 8th Cavalry, 9 (extra chukker). 
(final) 5th Cavalry, 10; 7th Cavalry, 5 (2). 


Junrtor TOURNAMENT 
82d Field Artillery, 6; El Valle Club, 4. 
Silver City, 11; 7th Cavalry, 6 (2). 
Lordsburg, 8 (4); 5th Cavalry, 5. 
Juarez defaulted to 8th Cavalry. 
Lordsburg, 5 (2); Silver City, 4. 
8th Cavalry, 9 (3) ; 82d Field Artillery, 8 (extra chukker). 
(final) 8th Cavalry, 8; Lordsburg, 5. 
Line-ups for the various Army teams are shown below: 


Handi- Handi- 


cap 
7th Cavalry (Senior) 


cap 
5th Cavalry (Senior) 
No. 1 Capt. T. T. Thornburgh 2 No. 1 Major W. A. Falck 


No. 2 Capt. C. L. Ruffner 2 No.2 Capt. H. C. Hine 
No. 3 Capt. C. Burgess 2 No.3 Capt. R. L. Howze 
No. 4 Capt. J. O. Murtaugh No. 4 Major J. T. Cole 

8th Cavalry (Senior) Special Troops (Senior) 
No. 1 Lt. J.H. Polk 0 No.1 Capt. W. W. Bertz 
No. 2 Major C. S. Kilburn No. 2 Capt. W. W. Yale 
No. 3 Major V. M. Cannon No. 3 Capt. A. D. Dugan 
No. 4 Capt. T. Q. Donaldson.... 2 No. 4 Capt. J. C. Macdonald...... 2 

82d Field Artillery (Junior) 7th Cavalry (Junior) 

No. 1 Major G. D. Wahl No. 1 Lt. J. E. Bastion 
No. 2 Capt. W. E. Watters No. 2 Lt. D. W. Johnston 
No. 3 Lt. M. L. Fisher No. 3 Lt. A. F. Kleitz 
No. 4 Lt. G. T. Powers No. 4 Lt. S. Whipple 

5th Cavalry (Junior) 8th Cavalry (Junior) 
No. 1 Lt. H. B. Croswell No. 1 Lt. J. W. Snee 
No. 2 Lt. W. F. Damon No. 2 Lt. P. E. Johnson 
No. 3 Capt. L. R. Dewey No.3 Lt. T. F. Hurt 
No. 4 Capt. G. V. Erhardt No. 4 Capt. R. M. Barton 


The 5th Cavalry showed a marked superiority in the 
Senior event in all departments of the game. Both the 
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Special Troops and the 7th Cavalry were badly out- 
mounted and out-hit and the 5th played a very well-bal- 
anced game. This showed clearly by the accurate passing 
of the 2, 3, and 4 to Thornburg at No. 1. All the Clark 
men were uniformly good, with Burgess at top form for 
che finals. ; 

The tournament marked the first attempt to play minus 
che sideboards. Experiments prior to the event indicated 
‘ that the game was improved by playing without boards 
since the ball actually left the field much less than if the 
boards were up. Over-anxiety in the tournament, how- 
ever, was responsible for many balls going over the side- 
lines that should have been stroked more accurately, 
especially when Junior teams were playing. It seems quite 
likely that continued play without the boards will prove 
of benefit in the long run, and the majority of players are 
in favor of their discontinuance. 

No change in the rules was made and a ball over the 
lines was treated in the same manner as a ball over the 
boards. There was no attempt to “play for time” by a 
team leading in the final period deliberately knocking the 
ball over the boundaries, but the opportunity is there and 
for play on unboarded fields some change in the rules 
should be made to cover this contingency. 

Depending on the preparation for Division maneuvers 
in the spring of 1936, an attempt will be made to stage a 
high-goal tournament in which an all-Fort Bliss team will 
compete with outside talent. 


ie teen : 
National Capital Polo, 1935 
By Caprain Cuarces H. Reep, roth Cavalry 
HE Nation’s Capital and vicinity provided, in the 


past summer, a class of civilian and military polo ex- 
celled only by the Long Island—New York Area. With 
five military and four civilian fields in constant use, some 
seventy players enjoyed a seven-months’ season marked 
by excellent playing conditions and no serious accidents. 
Stars, dubs, or beginners, each polo enthusiast found 
himself playing two or three times a week. Week ends 
were marked by match games between 7 to 10 goal teams 
at Potomac Park, Middleburg or White Sulphur Springs. 
The seasoned Virginians, Hubert Phipps, Howard Fair, 
Danny Skinker, back by such intercollegiate stars as 
Winston Frost, Jack Young and William Rand, provided 
the backbone of the civilian teams. The class of army 
players is shown by the selection of three of them for the 
All-Army Team playing in the Junior Championship. 
To close the season a Handicap Tournament was spon- 
sored by the War Department Polo Asscciation. Start- 
ing October 4th the tournament was favored by grand 
playing weather and ended on schedule October 13th, 
having had only one game postponed by rain. Eight 
teams were entered, bracketed as follows: 


lst GAME 
Freebooters 
1. Lieut Luebberman, 3d Cav. 
2. Captain Galloway, 3d Cav. 
3. Captain Willingham, Q.M.C. 
4. Major Davidson, Cav. 


6th Field Artillery 
1. Major Ferren 
2. Major Hayes 
3. Lieut. Scott, Air Corps 
4. Major Swing 


SPORTS 


2p GAME 
Fauquier-Loudoun 
. Mr. Danny Skinker 
. Mr. Howard Fair 
. Mr. Richard Kirkpatrick 
. Mr. Kenneth Jenkins 


16th Field Artillery 
1. Lieut. Weber 
2. Lieut. Ganahl 
3. Lieut. Col. Devers 
4. Captain Erskine 


3p GAME 
War Department 
. Col. Torr (British Mil. Att.) 
. Lt. Col. Lyman (Inf.) 
. Major McBride (F.A.) 3. Captain R. C. Mallonee 
. Major C. C. Smith (Cav.) 4. Mr. J. V. Jamison, 3d 
4TH GAME 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 
. Lieut. Starbird (Engr.) 
. Major McCullum (V.C.) 
. Lieut. Wyner (Engr.) 
. Major Buckley (Cav.) 


Hagerstown 


1. Mr. R. I. Jamison 
2. Mr. W. O. Byron 


3d Cavalry 
. Captain Wyman 
. Captain Stadler 
. Lieut. Grunert 
. Captain Harrison 


Games in the eliminations were close due to handicaps, 
with the 6th Field Artillery, Fauquier-Loudoun, War De- 
partment and 3rd Cavalry going into the semi-finals. In 
this round Fauquier-Loudoun nosed out the 6th Field 
Artillery by one goal; the 3rd Cavalry, aided by a five 
goal handicap, handed out the same medicine to the War 
Department team, considered the favorite. 

The final game, Fauquier-Loudoun vs. 3d Cavalry, was 
played Sunday, October 13th, before some 10,000 Wash- 
ington polo enthusiasts. The 3rd Cavalry, playing brilli- 
ant polo, won handily in probably the best game of the 
turnament. 

The four teams eliminated in the first round played a 
Consolation Tournament in which the honors fell to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Devers’ 16th Field Artillery team. 

Washington and vicinity now has a wealth of players 
and ponies prepared for a full 1936 polo season. The 
Marines, coached by Major Wilkinson, Cavalry, are 
planning reappearance in the polo picture; a new club of 
civilian players is being formed at Virginia Beach; White 
Sulphur Springs plans another team of intercollegiate 
stars. The War Department Polo Association is laying the 
groundwork for a large and interesting spring Tourna- 
ment with about twelve teams competing. All of this will 
provide a most appetizing polo menu for the ever increas- 


ing group of Washington polo fans. 
Ct ee 
Ist Cavalry Division Horse Show 
By Captain AucustinE D. Duaan, 1st Cavalry Division 


fi annual horse show sponsored by the 1st Cavalry 
Division Hunt had a large and varied entry list. 
Teams from the 5th and the 12th Cavalry as well as from 
all Fort Bliss units competed. The cold, cloudy weather 
cut down the attendance for the first three days but did 
not materially affect the performances. On the final day 
of the show the weather man relented and produced a 
perfect day for spectators and performers alike. 

The first morning’s events took place over the outside 
course west of the officers’ quarters. This solid and tricky 
course produced big jumps; very few horses cared to trifle 
with the obstacies. In the Hunter Division Major John 
T. Cole’s beautiful young horse, Flint Hill, won in the 
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Light Weight Class and went on to win the Corinthian, 
Hunter Championship and Best Horse in Show on the 
final day. Captain Thomas Q. Donaldson’s veteran hunt- 
er, Diana, placed second to Flint Hill in all these classes. 
In the Ladies’ Hunters, Diana was placed first, Mrs. 
Thomas Q. Donaldson up, and Flint Hill, Mrs. John T. 
Cole up, second. Bobo Baxter, well-known sth Cavalry 
entry, won in the middle and heavy weight class for 1st 
Lieutenant Henry B. Croswell. 

The three big jumper classes for enlisted men pro- 
duced stirring competition. The courses were 4 feet, 3 
inches and for the Fault or Disobedience and Out, 4 feet, 
6 inches. The Handy Jumper Class was won by 1st 
Sergeant Witaski, 7th Cavalry, on Brown Arrow. The 
remarkable time of Brown Arrow over the one thousand 
yard course placed him ahead of ten other clean perform- 
ances. In the big 4 feet, 6 inch course in the Howze 
Stadium, Kaiser, Corporal Evans, 8th Cavalry, up, won 
over Betsy Belle, Corporal Kennedy, 8th Cavalry, up, 
with a clean performance and a small time advantage. 
The open jumping was won by Chick ridden by Private 
P, J. Wright, 7th Cavalry. Kaiser was second in this class 
which made him Jumper Champion, Chick reserve. Cor- 
poral Evans handled the old horse beautifully throughout. 

Three big classes for officers were not decided until the 
last horse had jumped. Handy Jumpers was won by Sonny 
Boy, Captain John C. Macdonald up, over Navigator and 
Dinglo, both ridden by Major John T. Cole, 7th Cavalry. 
The Fault or Disobedience and Out went to Bashful, rid- 
den by Major Vaughan M. Cannon, 8th Cavalry. The 
Equestrian Teams Funds Sweepstakes was won by Show 
Baby, ridden by Captain Wesley W. Bertz, Veterinary 
Corps. Show Baby was first to jump and hung up a clean 
performance in 1:48 2/5 over the 15 obstacle, one thou- 
sand yard course. The rest had something to shoot at. 
Sinbad, 2d Lieutenant Sherburne Whipple, 7th Cavalry, 
up, Bashful and Sonny Boy were next in order, the time 
deciding. Bashful, Major Cannon riding in all classes, 
was awarded the Jumper Championship (Officers) ; 
Sonny Boy, reserve. 

The Green Jumpers Class (Cfficers) was won by Navi- 
gator, tidden by Major John T. Cole. Firpo from the 
12th Cavalry, ridden by Major Carl Byrd, was second. 
The Novice Jumpers Class (Officers), over a four-foot 
course was won by Sugar, sth Cavalry horse ridden by 
1st Lieutenant William H. Hunter. Jimmy Hix, ridden 
by 2d Lieutenant James H. Polk, 8th Cavalry, was second. 

Green Jumpers (Enlisted Men), produced a lot of 
classy prospects. Sergeant Mozingo, of the 12th Cavalry, 
with Pinto I] won over Sis, Corporal Evans, 8th Cavalry. 
The Novice Class (Enlisted Men), was won by Britting- 
bam, Corporal Kelley, 7th Cavalry, over Brown Arrow, 
1st Sergeant Witaski, 7th Cavalry, and Chick, Private P. 
J. Wright, 7th Cavalry. 

The Polo Classes were featured by many fifty and one 
hundred yard dashes in addition to the usual pulling and 
hauling. The middle and heavyweight crown went to 
Royal Palm, owned by Major Gilbert Cheeves and ridden 
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by Captain Wesley W. Yale. Captain George W. 
Bailey's Comet, ridden by 2d Lieutenant Carl D. Wo- 
mack, 7th Cavalry, was second. Norma from the 8th 
Cavalry string, Major Charles S. Kilburn up, was ad- 
judged the best light weight, Captain Thomas Q. Don- 
aldson’s Blue Bonnett getting the red. In the Novice 
Class, Shotgun, ridden by Captain Wesley W. Yale, 
won. High Tide, owned and ridden by Captain Augus- 
tine D. Dugan, was second. 

The Polo Bending Race was won by Norma, Major 
Charles S. Kilburn, filiowed by Express, Major Vaughan 
M. Cannon, Chinita, Captain Raymond D. Palmer, 12th 
Cavalry, and Blue Jay, Lieutenant James H. Polk. Royal 
Palm received the award for the best playing pony in the 
tournament just concluded, with Norma, reserve. 

The judges were Colonels Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
Cavalry; Charles P. George, Field Artillery, and Innis P. 
Swift, Cavalry, and Major Oliver I. Holman, Cavalry. 
The garrison expresses unbounded appreciation for the 
splendid manner in which they performed their difficult 
job. 

The show closed with the Teams of Jumpers, Inter- 
Unit. Six teams were entered, representing the entire di- 
vision. Teams were composed of four riders, the best 
three scores of each team to count; in case of tie the fast- 
est composite time to win. The course was one thousand 
yards long with fifteen jumps, 4 feet, 3 inches, all built 
big and broad. After the first few entries had jumped, 
the event developed into a struggle between the 12th Cav- 
alry, 8th Cavalry, and 5th Cavalry. Then Nettie, ridden 
by Sergeant O. E. Smith, 12th Cavalry, went clean in 
2:00 2/5 to put the 12th in the lead. The next 8th Cav- 
alry entry, Kaiser, ridden by Corporal Evans, produced 
the only other clean score in 2:07 3/5. The last 12th Cav- 
alry entry had seven faults putting the total at fifteen 
faults. The last 8th Cavalry entry had to get under eleven 


y ae 


Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 
1st Cavalry Division. 
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faults to win. He made exactly eleven faults, creating a 

tie in points, and first went to the 12th Cavalry team 

which had about 20 seconds time advanta The sth 

Cavalry was one point behind to take third. The final 

event was a fitting close to a show that featured hard com- 
tition and the best of sportsmanship all the way. 
The results of the various classes follow: 


Crass 15, Hanpy JuMPERS, ENLISTED MEN 


Mount Rider : 
Brown Arrow, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 
Dixie, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cav. 
Buddy, Sgt. Owens, 5th Cav. 
Betsy Belle, Corp. Kennedy, 8th Cav. 


Cxass 27, Lapies’ HUNTERS 


Diana, Mrs. Donaldson. 
Flint Hill, Mrs. Cole. 


Crass 16, GREEN JUMPERS, OFFICERS 


Navigator, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Firpo, Major Byrd, 12th Cav. 
Garadeaus,.Capt. Howze, 7th Cav. 
Sugar, Lieut. Hunter, 5th Cav. 


Crass 29, OrFicers’ SCHOOLING 
Flint Hill, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Diana, Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 
Dr. Carey, Lieut. Col. McLane, 8th Cav. 
Shotgun, Capt. Yale, Cav. 


Crass 24, ENLISTED MEN’s THREE-GAITED Ripinc Horses 


Queen Anne, Sgt. W. A. Locke, 12th Cav. 
Bobo Baxter, Corp. Corey, 5th Cav. 
Silver, Pvt. Martin, 5th Cav. 

Eel, Sgt. Long, 7th Cav. 


Crass 3, Lapies’ JUMPERS 


Bashful, Mrs. Donaldson. 
Jimmy, Mrs. Kilburn. 


Crass 17, GREEN Jumpers, ENListep MEN 


Pinto II, Sgt. Mozingo, 12th Cav. 
Sis, Corp. Evans, 8th Cav. 
Horsefly, Corp. Allen, 8th Cav. 
Sister, Corp. Mundy, 5th Cav. 


Crass 34, Novice Poto Mounts 
Shotgun, Capt. Yale, Cav. 
High Tide, Capt. Dugan, Cav. 
Norseman, Maj. Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Carmen, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 


Cxass 5, Novice JUMPERS, ENLISTED MEN 
Brittingham, Corp. Kelley, 7th Cav. 
Brown Arrow, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 
Chick, Pvt. P. J. Wright, 7th Cav. 
Buster, Pvt. Martin, 5th Cav. 


Crass 32, Poco Mounts, Light WEIGHT PLayinc Mounts 
1 Norma, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 
2 Blue Bonnett, Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 
3 Shotgun, Capt. Yale, Cav. 
4 High Tide, Capt. Dugan, Cav. 


Crass 9, FAULT or DISOBEDIENCE AND Out, ENLISTED MEN 
1 Kaiser, Corporal Evans, 8th Cav. 
2 Betsy Belle, Corp. Kennedy, 8th Cav. 
3 Lone Star, Pvt. Chisolm, 7th Cav. 
4 Satan, Sgt. A. Shrout, 7th Cav. 


Crass 33, Porto Mounts, MippLeE AND Heavy WEIGHT PLAYING 
Mounts 
Royal Palm, Capt. Yale, Cav. 
Comet, Lieut. Womack, 7th Cav. 
Bluemont, Lieut. Yeomans, 12th Cav. 
Bunny, Lieut. Croswell, Ist Cav. Brigade. 


Crass 4, Novice JUMPERS, OFFICERS 
Sugar, Lieut. Hunter, 5th Cav. 
Jimmy Hix, Lieut. Polk, 8th Cav. 
Jimmy, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 
Idaho, Lieut. Kester, V. C. 


Crass 40, ENLIsTep MEN’s SCHOOLING 
Buddy, Pvt. Leap, 8th Cav. 
Rising Star, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 


SPORTS 


Upper: Major John T. Cole, 7th Cavalry, on Flint Hill. 
CentER: Corporal Paul Evans, 8th Cavalry, on Kaiser. 
Lower: Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins presenting 
Jumper Championship to Major Vaughan M. Cannon, 8th Cav- 


alry, with Bashful. Captain John C. Macdonald, lst Armored Car 
Squadron, with Sonny Boy, Reserve. 


Place Mount Rider 


3 Entry, Corp. Evans, 8th Cav. 
4 Tip, Corp. Sanders, 8th Cav. 


Crass 43, MountepD Pistot ComPEtITIon, lst PHASE 
Dobsen, Pvt. Waite, 7th Cav. 
Entry, Corp. Feagans, 8th Cav. 
Entry, Pvt. Bertero, 8th Cav. 
Miss Patsy, Sgt. Richter, Hq. Tr., Ist Cav. Div. 
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Crass 8, FAULT oR DISOBEDIENCE AND Out, OFFICERS 


Place Mount Rider 
Bashful, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Sugar, Lieut. Hunter, 5th Cav. 
Skipper, Lieut. Snee, 8th Cav. 
Jimmy, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 
Crass 25, Hunters, Light WEIGHT 
Flint Hill, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Diana, Capt. Donaldson, &th Cav. 
Royal Road, Capt. Palmer, 12th Cav. 
Billy, Lieut. Polk, 8th Cav. 
CLass 14, Hanpy JuMPERS, OFFICERS 
Sonny Boy, Capt. Macdonald, Cav. 
Navigator, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Dinglo, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Sugar, Lieut. Hunter, 5th Cav. 


Crass 20, Laptes’ Turee-Gartep Ripinc Horses 


Flint Hill, Mrs. Cole. 
Peggy Basil, Mrs. McLane. 
Anticipation, Mrs. Donaldson. 
Quibie, Miss Nancy Motter. 
Crass 2, OPEN JUMPING, ENLISTED MEN 
Chick, Pvt. Wright, 7th Cav. 
Kaiser, Corp. Evans, 8th Cav. 
Apology, Sgt. Long, 7th Cav. 
Brittingham, Corp. Kelley, 7th Cav. 


Crass 36, Poco BENDING RACE 


Norma, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 
Express, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Chinita, Capt. Palmer, 12th Cav. 
Blue Jay, Lieut. Polk, 8th Cav. 


Crass 1, Eguestr1AN TEAMS FUNDS SWEEPSTAKES 
Show Baby, Capt. W. W. Bertz, V. C. 
Sinbad, Lieut. S. Whipple, Jr., 7th Cav. 
Bashful, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Sonny Boy, Capt. J. C. Macdonald, Cav. 


Crass 23, FAMILIES’ THREE-GAITED Riptnc Horses 


Lieut. Col. McLane and family. 
Sgt. A. Shrout and family. 
Capt. Donaldson and family. 
Major Kilburn and family. 


Crass 43, MounTED Pisto_ CoMPETITION, 2ND PHASE 


Entry, Pvt. Coplin, 82d F.A. 
Spud, Sgt. Porter, 7th Cav. 
Dobsen, Pvt. Waite, 7th Cav. 
Entry, 1st Sgt. Whitson, 8th Cav. 


Crass 26, HUNTERS’ MIppLE AND HEAvy WEIGHT 


Bobo Baxter, Lieut. H. B. Croswell, Ist Cav. Brig. 
Tip, Lieut. Adamson, 8th Cav. 

Firpo, Lieut. Yeomans, 12th Cav. 

Speck, Major Watkins, 82d F.A. 


Crass 7, TEAMS OF JUMPERS, ENLISTED MEN 


Entry 8th Cav. 
Entry 7th Cav. 
Entry 8th Cav. 
5th Cav. 


Crass 30, CoRINTHIAN 
Flint Hill, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Diana, Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 
Jason, Lieut. Col. McLane, 8th Cav. 
Idaho, Lieut. Kester, V. C. 


Crass 11, PARENT AND CHILD JUMPING 
Jimmy, Lillian Kilburn. 
Madame X, Major Kilburh, 8th Cav. 
Skipper, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Duke, Lowell Cannon. 
Harod V, Tom Polk. 
Speedy, Lieut. Col. H. Polk, 7th Cav. 
Susie, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Skeeter, Vaughan Cannon. 


Crass 29, Hunt TEAMS 


Flint Hill, Major Cole, 7th Cav. 
Navigator, Capt. Howze, 7th Cav. 
Little Hill, Major Falck, 7th Cav. 


Place Mount Rider 

2 Diana, Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 
Duke, Lieut. Hathaway, 8th Cav. 
Billy, Lieut. Polk, 8th Cav. 
Soto, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Jimmy, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 
Joker, Lieut. Adamson, 8th Cav. 
Tip, Lieut. Snee, 8th Cav. 
Bold, Lieut Hurt, 8th Cav. 
Silver, Lieut. Polk, 8th Cav. 


Captain and Mrs. Thomas Q. Donaldson, Jr., and family in 
the Family Class. 


Crass 18, JUMPER CHAMPIONSHIP, OFFICERS 


Champion, Bashful, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Reserve, Sonny Boy, Capt. Macdonald, Cav. 


Cass 19, JuMPER CHAMPIONSHIP, ENLISTED MEN 


Champion, Kaiser, Corp. Evans, 8th Cav. 
Reserve, Chick, Pvt. P. J. Wright, 7th Cav. 


Crass 10, CHILDREN’S JUMPING 


Harod V, Tom Polk. 
Skeeter, Vaughan Cannon. 
Duke, Lowell Cannon. 
Diana, Tommy Donaldson. 


Crass 31, HUNTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


Champion, Flint Hill, Major J. T. Cole,.7th Cavalry. 
Reserve, Diana, Capt. T. Q. Donaldson, 8th Cavalry. 
Crass 21, CHILDREN’s HorsEMANSHIP 
Aleck, John Donaldson. 
Baccarat, Sarah E. Donaldson. 


Davy, Jacquelin Comer. 
Balko, Jane Stickman. 


Crass 22, CHILDREN’S HorSEMANSHIP 


Dusty W, Tommy Shrout. 
Diana, Tommy Donaldson. 
Lady Meise, Lillian Kilburn. 
Scotchman, Betty Falck. 


Crass 6, TEAMS OF JUMPERS—INTER UNIT 


Nettie, Sgt. O. E. Smith, 12th Cav. 
Socko, Sgt. Johnson, 12th Cav. 

Bob, Sgt. Locke, 12th Cav. 

Pinto II, Sgt. Mozingo, 12th Cav. 
Kaiser, Corp. Evans, 8th Cav. 

Betsy Belle, Corp. Kennedy, 8th Cav. 
Bashful, Major Cannon, 8th Cav. 
Dixie, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cav. 

Buster, Pvt. Martin, 5th Cav. 

Buddy, Sgt. Owens, 5th Cav. 

Frisco, Corp. Corey, 5th Cav. 

Sister, Corp. Mundy, 5th Cav. 

Chas., Pvt. Shepard, Div. Troops. 
Sonny Boy, Capt. J. C. Macdonald, Div. Troops. 
Bacchus, Lieut. Zeller, Div. Troops. 
Yaqui Jim, Lieut. Gould, Div. Troops. 


Crass 42, Best Horse 1n SHOow 


Flint Hill, ridden by Major J. T. Cole, 7th Cav. 
Diana, ridden by Capt. T. Q. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 
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Crass 35, Best PLayinc Poo Mount 


1 Royal Palm, Capt. W. W. Yale,-Cav. 
2 Norma, Major Kilburn, 8th Cav. 


7 7 t 


Fort Oglethorpe’s Annual Horse Show 

HE annual fall horse show, held at Fort Oglethorpe 

on November 7th, 8th, and gth, was well attended 
and included several civilian classes. The loyal support of 
friends from Chattanooga and vicinity contributed very 
materially to the success of this show. 

The show covered a period of three days so as to permit 
inclusion of a three-day event for officers’ chargers. While 
the requirements of this event were not difficult, it stimu- 
lated the interest of the officers in events of this character 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by spectators as well as par- 
ticipants. The first or. schooling phase was held in the 
sand ring. The second or cross-country phase consisted of 
the following: Five miles without obstacles, to be com- 
pleted in not to exceed twenty-five minutes; next one mile 
intervening in fifteen minutes which brought the con- 
testants to the starting point of the last part of this phase. 
This latter requirement was a two-mile training course of 
obstacles, which comprised about eighteen jumps as fol- 
lows: Aiken fences, stone walls, log jumps, sturdily built 
post and rail, in and out over a country road and a sunken 
road, which had to be completed in maximum of eight 
minutes. The third phase was in the show ring, and con- 
sisted of a course of jumps not to exceed three feet, eight 
inches. 

Grateful acknowledgment is expressed to the following: 
Mr. Fay B. Murphey of Chattanooga for his codperation 
in helping to provide several civilian saddle classes; Mrs. 
Robert B. Purse, of Lookout Mountain, who so very ably 
judged these classes; Mr. Charles Coleman, of Chat- 
tanooga, for his all around enthusiastic support and par- 
ticipation; Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Crittenberger, Ist 
Cavalry (Mecz.), of Fort Knox, Ky., and Major Harold 
G. Holt, University of Georgia, who judged all major 
military classes. 

Troop B, 6th Cavalry, commanded by Captain Garnett 
H. Wilson was the winner of the trophy presented to the 
troop winningthe greatest number of. points in this show 
as well as the’trophy for the greatest number of points in 
shows held during the year 1935. 


Following are the results of the events: 


FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1935 
OFFIcers’ CHARGER (SCHOOLING PHASE) 
Mount Rider 
High Point, Major Ramey. 
Play Child, Captain Wilson. 
San Thorne, Captain Burnside. 
Flintlock, Major Strong. 
REMOUNT JUMPING 

Ted, Pvt. Mylor, Troop F. 
Wider Cook, Pvt. Craft, Troop E. 
Bingo, Sgt. Hunsucker, Troop B. 
Bee, Sgt. Reed, Troop B. 

Porato RACE 
Corn Bill, Pvt. Craig, Hq. Troop. 
Baby Face, Pvt. Jones, Troop E. 
Sand Storm, Cpl. Eaton, Troop B. 
Pete, Pvt. Edmonds, M.G. Troop. 


Place 


SPORTS 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS JUMPING 
Mount Rider 

Eagle, Cpl. Massengale, Troop E. 
Tarzan, Cpl. King, Troop A. 
Micky, Sgt. Hunsucker, Troop B. 
Sue Carol, Cpl. Scoggins, Troop A. 

PLUME PLUCKING CONTEST 
Little Bet, Pvt. Linville, Troop F. 
Troglen, Pvt. Stallings, M.G. Troop. 
Katella, Cpl. McIntosh, Troop B. 
Sue Carol, Cpl. Harbst, Troop A. 

ENLISTED MEN Parr JUMPING 
Queen, Cpl. Elders, Troop F. 
Jack, Cpl. Carver, Troop F. 
Tarzan, Cpl. King, Troop A. 
Martha Jane, Pvt. Brush, Troop A. 
Snort, Sgt. Robinette, Troop E. 
Henest John, Cpl. Melvin, Troop E. 
Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry, Hq. Troop. 
Mae West, Sgt. Bonds, Hq. Troop. 
Poto Pony STAKE RAcrE 
Grove Cullam, Captain Ward. 
Garry Owen, Captain Neal. 
Rose, Major Cox. 
T.O., Captain Baker. 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN J UMPING 

Tarzan, Cpl. King. 
Roan Queen, Cpl. Elder. 
Martha Jane, Cpl. Brush. 
Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry. 


Place 


THREE-GAITED SADDLE Horses 


Southern Lady, Mr. T. B. Walker. 
Kentucky Jack, Mr. F. B. Murphy. 
San Thorne, Mrs. Burnside. 
Johnny B., Mr. Harry Flyn. 


OrFicers’ TEAM JUMPING 


Hobo, Capt. Hamby. 

B.O., Lt. Cubbison. 

Spiz, Lt. Bridgewater. 
Prince, Lt. Schnabel. 
Flintlock, Capt. Wilson. 
Muy Pronto, Major Strong. 
San Thorne, Capt. Burnside. 
Reno Cabel, Mrs. Burnside. 
Lookout, Capt. Baker. 


OFFICERS CHARGER Cross-CouNTRY PHASE 
entries in this Phase completed the course with perfect scores. 


PLANTATION Horse 
Sir Chas. Allen, Mr. F. B. Murphy. 
Madame Queen, Mr. Wooten. 
Bourbon King, Mr. Sloan. 
Georgie Allen, Mr. Walker. 


RECRUIT JUMPING 


Peter, Pvt. Hickson, Hq. Troop. 

Alkalai, Pvt. Jackson, Troop B. 

Entry, Pvt. Smith, Troop A. 

Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Hickson, Hq. Troop. 
Pack TEAM JUMPING 

Opal-Boccasio, Pvt. Sippi, Troop B. 

Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry, Hq. Troop. 

Lucille-Peggy, Sgt. Walker, Troop B. 

Buckskin, Pvt. Craft, Troop E. 


RESCUE RACE 
Mickey, Sgt. Hunsucker, Troop B. 
Billie Dove, Pvt. Craft, Troop E. 
Nowata, Pvt. Towns, M.G. Troop 
Whiskers, Pvt. Brush, Troop A. 


ENLISTED MEN TEAM JUMPING 


Alkalai, Sgt. Walker. 
Mickey, Sgt. Hunsucker. 
Brownie, Pvt. Brown. 
Smokey, 1st Sgt. Clark. 
Comanche, Pvt. Finney. 
Troubadour, Sgt. Bonds. 
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3 Snort, Sgt. Robinette. 
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Major, Cpl. Melvin. 
Eagle, Cpl. Massengale. 
Sam W, Cpl. Elders. 
Billy, Cpl. R. L. Davis. 
Jack, Cpl. Carver. 
MULE ScurRY 


Ruby, Pvt. Bridges, M.G. Troop. 
Blue, Cpl. Carver, Troop F 
Jake, Sgt. Bonds, Hq. Troop. 
Aggie, Pic. Harding, Troop B. 


Poto Pony Scurry 


Thee, Capt. Neal. 
T.O., Capt. Baker. 
Grove Cullam, Capt. Ward. 


Orricers Novice JUMPING 


Capt. Blood, Mr. Coleman. 
Reno Cabel, Capt. Burnside. 
Honest John, Capt. Swift. 
oe Lt. Schnabel. 


PLANTATION HorsE 


Sir Chas. Allen, Mr. F. B. Murphy. 
Bourbon King, Mr. Sloan. 

Madam Queen, Mr. Wooten. 
Georgie Allen, Mr. Walker: 


OFFICERS HUNTERS 


Lookout, Capt. Baker. 
Play Child, Capt. Wilson. 
High Point, Major Ramey. 
Reno Cabel, Capt. Burnside. 
JUMPING FOR PRIVATES 


Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry, Hq. Troop. 
Sport, Pvt. Brush, Troop A 

Roan Queen, Pvt. Mylor, Troop F. 
Brownie, Pvt. Brown, Troop B. 


LapiEs Ripinc CLass 


Reno Cabel, Mrs. Burnside. 
Big Red, Mrs. Hamby. 
Alkalai, Miss Wilson. . 
Elkridge, Miss Wells. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS 


Boots, Gordon Strong. 
Entry, Virginia Cox. 
Johnny B., Harry Flynn. 
Corn Bill, Taylor Ward. 


ENLISTED MEN Novetty JUMPING 


Major, Cpl. Melvin, Troop E. 

Alkalai, Sgt. Walker, Troop B. 

Duty Boy, Cpl. Maddox, Troop B. 
Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry, Hq. Troop. 


MusIcaL CHAIRS 


Lady, Pvt. Walker, M.G. Troop. 
Sand Storm, Pvt. Weeks, Troop B. 
Corn Bill, Pic. Smith, Hq. Troop. 
Dynamite, Pfc. Stevens, M.G. Troop. 


Orricers’ Parr JUMPING 


Kippy, Lt. Franklin. 

Billy, Lt. Cubbison. 

San Thorne, Capt. Burnside. 
Reno Cabel, Capt. Baker. 
Play Child, Capt. Wilson. 
Capt. Blood, Mr. Coleman. 
B.O., Capt. Hamby. 

Spiz, Lt. Bridgewater. 


OFFICERS’ CHARGER-J UMPING PHASE 


High Point, Major Ramey. 
Play Child, Capt. Wilson. 
San Thorne, Capt. Burnside. 
Flintlock, Maj. Strong. 


ENLISTED MEeN’s CHAMPIONSHIP JUMPING 


Tommy Roberts, Pvt. Henry, Hq. Troop. 
Mickey, Sgt. Hunsucker, Troop B 
Alkalai, Sgt. Walker, Troop B. 

Roan Queen, Cpl. Elders, Troop F. 
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TEAMS OF THREE PoLo Pontes 
Place Meunt Rider 
1 Theo, Capt. Ward. 
Sandmill, Capt. Neal. 
Swift Foot, Capt. Garver. 
2 Skimmer, Capt. Hamby. 
Hula Girl, Lt. Franklin. 
Rose Hill, Capt. Garver. 
3 Garry Owen, Capt. Neal. 
Buddy, Maj. Cox. 
T.O., Capt. Baker. 
4 Dixie Flyer, Lt. Franklin. 
Sand Burr, Capt. Garver. 
Entry, Capt. Hamby. 
CHAMPIONSHIP hikataa 
Entry, Maj. Ramey. 
Tommy Roberts, Capt. Rose. 
Reno Cabel, Capt. Burnside. 
Lookout, Capt. Baker. 
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Annual Fort Meade Horse Show 
By ist Ligut. Eric H. F. Svennson, Jr., 4th Cavalry 
1. Annual Fort Meade Fall Horse Show, held on 


October 4th and 5th, was most successful. Due to the 
necessity of training for the annual Cavalry Platoon Com- 
petition, the show was scheduled later than originally con- 
templated; but the fear of an interference by an early 
winter proved unfounded, cool but not uncomfortable 
weather being enjoyed during the two days of the show. 

That the many visitors from the surrounding country 
as well as members of the garrison thoroughly enjoyed the 
show was in large part due to the efforts of Major John 
T. Minton and 1st Lieutenant Charles P. Bixel, who, in 
planning the hunter and jumper classes, set up some 
sporty courses. 

The work of the newly arrived lieutenants from the last 
West Point class was especially gratifying. Second Lieu- 
tenant Kelso Gordon Clow on Chief won handily over a 
strong field in the Novice Jumpers’ Class. Second Lieu- 
tenant John Foster Rhoades on Kitty K took a fourth in 
the Officers’ Charger Event, and, in the Officers’ Jump- 
ing, over a very difficult course, placed second on Custer. 
In the Hunt Teams, 2nd Lieutenant Edward William 
Sawyer rode well on the team which placed fourth. 

Stiff competition’ was the rule in the Enlisted Men’s 
Classes, Corporal McCormick of Headquarters Troop on 
Foxy taking the Noncommissioned Officers’ Jumping 
Event, with Private Dorsher of Troop F on Freckles secur- 
ing the blue in the Privates’ Jumping Class. Proof of 
much hard and patient work was evident in the Troopers’ 
Mounts Class where the first four places were separated 
by but one point, Corporal Hill, of Troop A, on Jimmy 
winning. 

Mad Sister, a good brown mate owned and ridden by 
Lieutenant Bixel, took the Officers’ Charger Event, but 
was closely pressed by that twenty-year-old-veteran, 
Glengarry, of Major Charles Cramer. Sanderfield, a big 
bay gelding belonging to Major Malcolm Byrne, was the 
class of the field among the privately owned hunters, and 
scored again in company with two other good thorough- 
breds, Lieutenant Bixel’s Mad Sister, and Blue Boy, 
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Major John J. Bohn’s young bay gelding, in the Hunt 
Teams. The Reserve Officers’ Jumping Class was won by 
Lieutenant Swofford on Marchalong. 

The ladies rode well, with Mrs. Stodter securing five 
ribbons, including two blues. 

Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel’s mare, entered in ten 
events, won four firsts, four seconds, and a fourth in hunt- 
er, jumper and polo classes, easily taking the Champion- 
ship. The Reserve Championship went to Cimmaron, a 
Headquarters Troop chestnut gelding, who was closely 
pressed for the honor by Freckles, a black gelding belong- 
ing to Troop F. 

Mr. A. G. Hinman, of Butlers’ Ranch, Mr. Francis 
Hecker, of Rapid City, and Majors John J. Bohn and 
John L. Philips of the 4th Cavalry, ably judged the vari- 
ous events. Colonel Robert McC. Beck, Jr., our new regi- 
mental commander, awarded the prizes. 

The results of the various classes follow: 


Crass I, Private JUMPERS 
(3 Foot, 4 Inch Obstacles) 
Place Mount Rider 
Freckles, Private Dorsher, Troop F. 
Bozo, Private Lapin, Troop F. 
Kitty K., Private Swenson, Troop E. 
Tony, Private Burns, Troop F. 


; Crass II, LigHtTwetcHT Poto Horses 
Babe, Captain Stodter. 
ad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Dixie, Lieutenant Sawyer. 
Maggie, Lieutenant Bixel. 


Crass III, Novice JuMPER 
(3 Foot, 6 Inch Obstacles) 
Chief, Lieutenant Clow. 
Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Dixie, Captain Barriger. 
Snip, Lieutenant Prunty. 


Crass IV, NoncomMissIoneD OFFICERS’ JUMPERS 
(3 Foot, 8 Inch Obstacles) 
Foxy, Corporal McCormick, Headquarters Troop. 
Freckles, Corporal Barton, Troop F. 
Angry, Corporal Campese, Headquarters Troop. 
Hindu B, Corporal Goman, Troop B. 


Crass V, Mimpp_e AND HEAvyweicut Porto Horses 
Steve, Captain Biddle. 
Queen, Captain Busbey. 
Jack, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Buffalo, Captain Stodter. 


Crass VI, Orricers’ CHARGERS 
(Schooling and 3 Foot, 6 Inch Obstacles ) 
Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Glengarry, Major Cramer. 
Frosty Morning, Captain Biddle. 
Kitty K., Lieutenant Rhoades. 


Crass VII, Pack JuMPING 
(3 Foot Obstacles) 


Tony, Private Dorsher, Troop F. 

Freckles (Pack) 

Rock, Private Stone, Troop B. 

Sex Appeal (Pack). 

Bones, Corporal Medlock, Troop E. 
Emmett (Pack). 

Henry, Private Jensen, Headquarters Troop. 
Silver (Pack). 


Crass VIII, Green Poto Horses 


Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Cimmaron, Captain Stodter. 
Featherduster, Captain Busbey. 


Crass IX, Orricers’ JUMPING 
(4 Foot Obstacles ) 


Place Mount Rider 


1 
2 
3 
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Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Custer, Lieutenant Rhoades. 
High Boy, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Copper King, Captain Stodter. 
Crass XI, Privatety OwNnep Hunters 
(3 Foot, 6, Inch Obstacles) 
Sanderfield, Major Byrne. 
Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Dixie, Captain Barriger. 
Madam Pele, Captain Shaw. 
Cxiass XII, Reserve Orricers’ JUMPING 
(3 Foot, 4 Inch Obstacles) 
Marchalong, Lieutenant Swofford. 
Cimmaron, Lieutenant Swofford. 
Freckles, Lieutenant Morris. 
Riggs, Lieutenant Koster. 


Crass XIV, Lapies’ HUNTERS 
(3 Foot, 4 Inch Obstacles ) 


Cimmaron, Mrs. Stodter. 
Madame Pele, Miss Sidwell. 
Sander field, Mrs. Bixel. 
Copper King, Mrs. Stodter. 


Crass XV, Best TurNED Out TROOPER 


Lobo, Private Park, Troop E. 

Peggy, Private Smith, Troop A. 

Skeezix, Private Komatar, Troop F. 

Garry Baldy, Private Jensen, Headquarters Troop. 


Crass XVI, Lapres’ JUMPERS 
(3 Foot, 4 Inch Obstacles) 
Cimmaron, Mrs. Stodter. 
Freckles, Miss Sidwell. 
Copper King, Mrs. Stodter. 
Mad Sister, Mrs. Bixel. 
Crass XVII, Troopers’ Mount 
(Schooling and 3 Foot, 4 Inch Obstacles) 
Jimmy, Corporal Hill, Troop A. 
Angry, Corporal Campese, Headquarters Troop. 


Pee Wee, Sergeant Jones, Troop F. 
Frank, Corporal Hahn, Troop F. 


Crass XVIII, Hunt TEAmMs 
(3 Foot, 6 Inch Obstacles) 


Mad Sister, Lieutenant Bixel. 
Sanderfield, Major Byrne. 
Blue Boy, Major Bohn. 
Copper King, Mrs. Stodter. 
Cimmaron, Captain Stodter. 
Snip, Lieutenant Prunty. 

Bob, Major Minton. 
Glengarry, Major Cramer. 
Chester, Major Philips. 

Rob Roy, Captain Busbey. 
Bon Bon, Lieutenant Sawyer. 
Belle Rose, Lieutenant Taylor. 


Crass XIX, Roap Hacks 
Gloria, Miss Sidwell. 
Mad Sister, Mrs. Bixel. 
Cimmaron, Mrs. Stodter. 
Freckles, Miss Philips. 


Crass XX, CHILDREN’s SAppLE CLASS 


Blackie, Joseph Shaw. 
Mademoiselle, Billy Barriger. 
Madame Pele, Robert Shaw. 


Crass X, RIFLE SguaD CoMPETITION 


Corporal Erickson’s Squad, Troop E. 
Corporal Perala’s Squad, Troop B. 
Corporal Pell’s Squad, Troop A. 
Corporal Gjovig’s Squad, Troop F. 


Crass XXII, Best Horse 1n SHOW 


Champion, Mad Sister, owned by Lieutenant Bixel. 
Reserve Champion, Cimmaron, Headquarters Troop. 
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History of Cavalry School Hunt 
1895-1935 


By CoLoneL JONATHAN M. Wainwricut, Cavalry, 
Joint Master 


UNTING with hounds has been popular at Fort 
Riley at various times, but not continuously, since 
short after the Civil War. Brevet Major General George 
A. Custer, Lieutenant Colonel 7th Cavalry, in command 
of that regiment at Fort Riley, shortly after the Civil War 
is reported to have always had a first-class pack of sight 
hounds, with which he and the officers of his regiment 
were wont to hunt coyotes and jack rabbits. Indeed, Gen- 
eral Custer is said to have taken his pack of sight hounds 
with him wherever he went, including all the Indian 
campaigns participated in by his regiment. 

Certain it is that hunting at Fort Riley with foxhounds 
and greyhounds, or a combination of the two, has been 
engaged in quite continuously from 1895 to the present 
date except during the period of the World War. One of 
the present Joint Masters of the Cavalry School Hunt 
states that as a boy he used to hunt at Fort Riley with rst 
Lieutenant Henry T. Allen, 2d Cavalry (the late Major 
General Henry T. Allen), who owned a pack of Russian 
wolfhounds and a small pack of American foxhounds, 
which latter he brought from his home in Kentucky. 
Although at that time no hunt organization existed at 
Fort Riley, the meets of General Allen’s hounds were 
very largely attended by the officers and ladies of the post. 
Many fine runs, with not infrequent kills, were enjoyed. 

Upon the return to Fort Riley of its garrison following 
the Spanish-American War, General Allen (then cap- 
tain) was assigned to duty elsewhere, but many of his 
hounds remained at Fort Riley. They were taken in 
charge by Lieutenant Francis C. Marshall (late Brigadier 
General) of the 6th Cavalry, which regiment was sta- 
tioned at Fort Riley following the Santiago Campaign. 
Under Lieutenant Marshall’s leadership and that of 
others who succeeded him, hunting with the remnant of 
General Allen’s original pack and their offspring contin- 
ued at Fort Riley. 

Although not recognized by the National Hunt and 
Steeplechase Association until a later date, hunting at 
Fort Riley seems to have assumed an organized character 
when 1st Lieutenant Gordon Johnston, an instructor in 
horsemanship at the Cavalry School, established a pack of 
foxhounds. These hounds, of English origin, were in 
part at least, donated by the Master of the Genesee Valley 
Hunt, and were used for both the drag and for coyote 
hunting. This pack, with its offspring, seems to have 
constituted the pack of the Cavalry School up to the 
World War, the successive Masters up to that time being 
Lieutenants Gordon Johnston, Berkeley T. Merchant, 
Stanley Koch, George S. Patton, Jr., and John A. Crane. 


All the above were cavalry officers with the exception of 


Lieutenant Crane, who was a field artillery officer. Dur- 
ing the World War period the Cavalry School hounds 
wete maintained but regular hunting was not attempted 
until 1919 when Major D. W. McEnery, Medical Corps, 
took over the Mastership of the pack and reéstablished 
hunting at Fort Riley. The old pack, with few excep- 
tions, was considered not up to standard and was largely 
eliminated. Donations of hounds were generously made 
by Mr. Percy Rockefeller, Mr. Joe Thomas, Mr. Ray- 
mond Belmont, General Roger Williams, and Mr. W. 
D. Kilmer. By 1920 this pack was well established, and 
in 1921 was recognized by the National Hunt and 
Steeplechase Association. 

In 1923 Major General Henry T. Allen, who is prob- 
ably the founder of hunting with foxhounds at Fort 
Riley, upon the evacuation of the Coblenz bridgehead 
and the termination of the occupation of the Rhineland by 
the American forces, which he commanded, donated the 
Coblenz pack of eight fine couple of French stag hounds 
to the Cavalry School Hunt. These hounds, crossed with 
the American hounds, established a breed which has been 
useful and predominant.in the Cavalry School pack until 
very recently. 

Major McEnery was relieved as Master of the Cavalry 
School Hunt by Captain H. R. Kilbourne in 1923, who 
in turn was succeeded by Captain R. W. Grow in 1925. 
Captain J. C. Macdonald assumed the Mastership in 
1928 and was in turn relieved by Lieutenant G. C. Mud- 
gett in 1930. Lieutenant Mudgett only retained the Mas- 
tership for one year, when he turned it over in 1931 to 
Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Wainwright. 


Shortly after assuming the Mastership of the Cavalry 





Part of the field of about 150 at Opening Hunt, The Cavalry 
School, October 20, 1935. 
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OPENING HuNT, THE CAVALRY SCHOOL, OCTOBER 20, 1935 
From right to left: tallyho, break, trap. 


School hounds, Colonel Wainwright was fortunate in 
receiving as donations from the Chagrin Valley Hunt of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Washington County Hunt of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sixteen couple of English fox- 
hounds of the finest type, many of them imported from 
England. Except for a few of the very best, the old cross- 
bred hounds of the Cavalry School pack were replaced by 
the English hounds referred to. 

Colonel Wainwright retained the Mastership of the 
Cavalry School Hunt until 1933 when, during his ab- 
sence for a year at the Army War College, Major R. 
L. Coe was the Master. Upon Colonel Wainwright's 
return in 1934, he and Captain A. B. MacNabb were 
selected Joint Masters of the Cavalry School Hunt for 
the hunting season 1934-1935. Upon Captain Mac- 
Nabb’s departure in the spring of 1935, Major F. Gil- 
breath became a Joint Master for a few months and has 
since been succeeded by Captain E. M. Burnett who, 
with Colonel Wainwright, now constitute the Joint Mas- 
ters of the Cavalry School Hunt. 

The hunting country of the Cavalry School Hunt com- 
prises the military reservation of Fort Riley, including ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres of rolling, upland prairie, broken 
by numerous wooded draws and ravines, and includes por- 


tions of the valleys of the Smoky Hill, Republican, and 
Kansas Rivers. The hunting country is unfenced except 
for a considerable number of pasture fences. Where such 
fences are of wire, suitable panels replace the wire at ap- 
propriate points so that hunting may be conducted on all 
parts of the military reservation. 

The valley of the Kansas River and its tributaries being 
apparently unsuitable for foxes, coyotes constitute the live 
game of the Cavalry School hounds. In addition drag 
hunting is participated in once or twice a week. Fre- 
quently for coyote hunting the foxhounds are augmented 
by from six to ten greyhounds belonging to individuals 
residing on or near the military reservation. The fox- 
hounds are then used as did General Allen in the early 
days to draw the coverts and bring the quarry out into 
the open while fine runs and occasional kills are made by 
the gaze hounds. 

Since the acquisition in 1931 of a number of English 
hounds, the successive Masters and Joint Masters have 
decided that a crossbred pack of English-American 
hounds is the most suitable for hunting in this country 
and have continually worked toward that type of pack. 
The Cavalry School pack now comprises seventeen couple 
of entered hounds, largely English-American crossbreds, 
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and some twelve puppies of the same breeding that will 
be ready for hunting next season. 

The Cavalry School Hunt is a part of the Cavalry 
School Club, which is in itself a country club and em- 
braces all the usual sports common to such organizations, 
and in addition includes hunting, polo, and racing. The 
hunt is supported by the parent organization, the Cavalry 
School Club. The staff for the 1935-1936 season is as 


follows: 
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Joint Masters, Colonel J. M. Wainwright and Captain 
Edwin M. Burnett. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss Edna M. Balyess. 

Hon. Whippers-In, Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. 
Hazeltine; Majors John C. Daly, Pleas B. Rogers and 
Clinton A. Pierce; Captains Charles H. Noble and Earl 
F. Thomson. 

Kennel Huntsmen, Sergeant Alonzo G. Teasley and 
Private First Class Walter Brown. 


The Phillips Saddle Trunk 


By CoconeL ALBERT E. PHiurps, Cavalry 


AFTER designing the new Phillips Cross-Country Sad- 
dle I found a need for a saddle trunk so designed that 
it would protect the new types of forward cut skirts and 
pads of recently designed saddles. This trunk has a re- 
movable saddle rack which is also adjustable for height. 
The rack is designed for two saddles though as many as 


Saddle rack of trunk, and case Saddle rack of trunk, showing 


for pommel pockets and arrangement of two saddles. 


cantle bags. 
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Saddle rack in raised position. 


four saddles may be carried. The supporting bars for 
two saddles are curved to the shape of saddle pads. 

A small and neatly designed case for pommel and 
cantle bags rests beneath the saddle rack when the rack is 


. in place in the trunk. This case may be used as a lady’ s 


over-night: traveling case. Provision is made for one pair 
of boots, in an upright position, in one corner of the 
trunk. More than one pair of boots may be carried hori- 
zontally. Bridles and other horse equipment may also be 
carried, or packed, as desired. 

The manufacturer of the trunk has made a special price 
to Army Officers of $45.00, for the trunk, complete with 
rack and case. The retail price is much higher. Several 
of the trunks have already been sold to Army personnel. 


Saddle rack in trunk. 
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THE TEXAS RANGERS. By Walter Prescott Webb. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1935. 
583 pages. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Major Wilson T. Bals, gth Cavalry 


Mr. Webb, a professor of the University of Texas, has 
covered his subject during its entire period of existence, 
1835 to 1935. As individuals and groups, the lives and 
deeds of Texas Rangers are presented in interesting and 
authoritative fashion in detail. Certainly, any one inter- 
ested in data regarding their deeds may well consult this 
book. The bibliography is excellent, and the author, be- 
yond a doubt, is a historian of the first order. 

In the work are covered many matters of interest to 
those particularly acquainted with the present great 
Southwest. Names or portions of that domain immedi- 
ately bring to light some of the affairs which today are 
noted in the annals of history only. Certainly the peace 
and quiet now extant east and west of the Pecos, along 
the Rio Grande, and in the Big Bend country does not 
reflect the strife that it portrayed in Mr. Webb’s book. 

The title suggests romance. Romance there 1s, but not 
of the sort that a chance reader would expect. That the 
Ranger was a type is not questionable. His deeds have 
covered his organization with an invincible glory. These 
deeds are portrayed, not only to arouse a sense of admira- 
tion by those who required his assistance and protection, 
but to awaken a sense of sympathy for those who, 
through their misdeeds, had reason to fear him. 

The modern cavalrymen particularly will find many 
interesting features. Ability to march, to live off the 
country, and to fight against great odds with the spirit of 
the offensive are lessons to be gained. It is of interest also 
that this group of law enforcers were to a considerable 
extent responsible for mounted firing. The revolver on 
which Colt obtained his first patent, named the “Texas” 
because of its rather extensive use in that country, was 
changed under Ranger specifications. “ “The Ranger 
[Samuel H. Walker] and the inventor met in the store 
of Samuell Hall [in New York]. . . . The veteran 
Indian and: Mexican fighter told Colt that, while his 
pistols were the best arms of the sort that had been pro- 
duced, they were far too light and flimsy. . . . Among 
other defects, it was all but impossible for a man on 
horseback . . . to load them, for the barrel had to be 
taken off to allow the empty cylinder to be replaced with 
a full one and the rider had to hold on to all three parts, 
the loss of one of which rendered the arm useless. 

“*« __. About a month later . . . a new model Colt, 
the Walker revolver, was put upon the market.’ . . . 
This Walker Colt was perfectly adapted. . . . They 
[the Rangers] now began to fight Comanches and Mext- 


. . ° ° 
cans without dismounting. 
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The qualities of leadership are stressed throughout. It 
is interesting to note that not only did the qualifications 
include being men of the country versed in ways and 
languages as well as traits and characteristics of their 
enemies, not only did they have to “ride like Mexicans, 
trail like Indians, shoot like Tennesseeans, and fight like 
the devil,” but leaders had to emerge from the group 
with courage, intelligence, judgment and_ boldness. 

If fault may be found with the book, it is believed that 
for the benefit of those not so intimately acquainted with 
the country a few sketches or maps would have made 
situations more clear. In accounts involving the use of 
United States troops, also, wherein it appears that they 
were laggard in their efforts of assistance, notes in refer- 
ence to the legal aspects governing their employment, 
which in many cases probably controlled their actions, 
might have been included for the information of the 
casual or less informed reader. 


ON THE BORDER WITH MACKENZIE. By Cap- 
tain Robert G. Carter, United States Army (Retired). 
Illustrated. Eynon Printing Company, Inc., Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1935. 542 pages. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Colonel Jonathan M. Wainwright, Cavalry 


The author, Captain Robert G. Carter, a veteran of 
two years’ service in the great American Civil War, at 
the age of nineteen years entered the United States Mili- 
tary Academy on the first of July, 1865, and graduated 
on the fifteenth of June, 1870. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he joined the 4th United States Cavalry at Fort 
Concho, then on the Texas frontier, and became one of 
that little band of Regular officers and men who so largely 
contributed to the winning of the West by clearing the 
country of hostile Indians and by making way for the 
ranchman and farmer. Certainly no chapter of our na- 
tional history presents a more interesting picture. 

Shortly after the Civil War, Colonel and Brevet Major 
General Ranald S. Mackenzie, one of the “Boy Generals” 
of that great strife, who had risen in three yeears (1862- 
1865), from Second Lieutenant to Brevet Major General 
and Brigadier General of Volunteers, and commanded a 
cavalry division, became the Colonel of the 4th Cavalry, 
which regiment was largely instrumental in the pacifica- 
tion of the Texas frontier. A soldier of the highest order, 
General Mackenzie left an indelible mark on the 4th 
Cavaliy and upon. those officers who served with him in 
that organization. 

The work under consideration describes how the author 
with his bride traveled over the Texas plains on horseback 
and in Army ambulances to reach their first station, and 
of the many expedients and make-shifts essential to fam- 
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ily life and housekeeping in those primitive times on the 
frontier. He tells of the change of station of his command 
from Fort Concho to Fort Richardson; of how the women 
and children accompanied the column, and of the hard- 
ships endured en route. 

As might be expected, the greater portion of the book 
is concerned with the Indian Campaigns of General 
Mackenzie and the 4th Cavalry, in which the writer 
always played a conspicuous part as a staff officer of 
Mackenzie’s or an an officer of one of his troops. In- 
cluded in the action against the Indians is an interesting 
account of the fight at Canyon Blanco; of the capture of 
the Comanche Chief Sa-tan-tas; and of the pursuit of 
Kicking Bird, also a war chief of the Comanches. Inter- 
spersed throughout are sketches of the life and duties of 
a cavalry subaltern on the frontier in the 7o’s, including 
his experiences in the pursuit of deserters, interesting 
pictures of frontier garrison life, and descriptions of 
Indian agencies and reservations. 

In 1873, the headquarters and several troops of the 4th 
Cavalry were moved from northwestern Texas to the 
Mexican border and stationed at Fort Clark, now the 
home station of the 5th Cavalry. Colonel Mackenzie 
was then charged with breaking up the depredations of 
the Kickapoo, Lipan, and Mescalro Apache Indians, as 
well as renegade Mexicans, in their raids against the 
ranchmen and settlers along the Mexican border. Re- 
solved to put a stop to the unlawful conduct of this 
banditry, he led six troops of the 4th Cavalry in his raid 
into Mexico. He crossed the Mexican border at the 
mouth of Las Moras Creek, southwest of Fort Clark, and 
penetrated the state of Coahuila about eighty miles, at- 
tacked and destroyed the Indian village near Rey Molina, 
and returned to United States soil with but slight loss 
to his command. This expedition quieted affairs along 
the border for a considerable time. 

While there is little of tactics and less of strategy de- 
scribed in this book, it is well worth reading, particularly 
by the young cavalry officer, for he will then understand 
the huge task that confronted our little band of Regular 
cavalry in the decade and a half, or two decades, immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. The long and tedious 
marches, with little or no forage; the terrific heat and 
terrible cold endured by these stalwart troopers; the many 
fights and skirmishes, usually on difficult terrain, ordi- 
narily more favorable to the Indian than to the cavalry- 
man; and the knowledge of a horrible death by torture if 
left wounded or captured by the Indian foe, all marked 
these brave men as examples that we cavalrymen of the 
younger generation might well aspire to be. 

While little of tactics is referred to in Captain Carter's 
book, it is of interest to note that prior to the raid into 
Mexico, General Mackenzie, visualizing the type of at- 
tack that he would have to make, sent the several troops 
of his regiment out of the post to appropriate ground and 
thoroughly trained them for that particular attack. In- 
tensive training for a particular operation was not then 
as usual as it became during the Great World War. 
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With all, On the Border with Mackenzie is an inter- 
esting account of the life and experiences of a gallant 
young cavalry officer whose name today on the retired 
list carries with it the citations: Medal of Honor, Silver 
Star, and two Brevets. 


SAVAGE SQUADRONS. By Sergei Kournakoff. 
Hale, Cushman and Flint, Boston, 1935. 360 pages. 


$2.75. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vanderveer, 
Field Artillery 


This is a memoir of service as a lieutenant in a Cossack 
regiment, during the period 1915-1917. The account, 
throughout, is a continuing tribute to the soldierly quali- 
ties and the devoted loyaley of the Mohammedan per- 
sonnel with whom the author served in the Savage Di- 
vision. 

Descendant of a Cossack family, with a long tradi- 
tion of service in the Russian Imperial Army and Navy, 
Kournakoff begins these recollections with a description 
of his childhood, of his education at the University of St. 
Petersburg and the College for Railroad Engineers, of 
the outbreak of war in 1914, and of his enrollment for 
military service, his assignment to the Automobile Corps, 
and his long struggle to be assigned to a Cossack regi- 
ment. 


Finally assigned as junior lieutenant with the Circas- 
sian Regiment of the Caucasian Native Cavalry Divi- 


sion, he joined his unit on the Austrian front. There- 
after, his reminiscences cover the period of the Brousiloft 
offensive, the Russian attempt to reinforce the Rouman- 
ians whose armies were crumbling before the advance of 
Mackensen and Falkenhayn, and the mutiny of the Rus- 
sian armies in 1917. 

Of particular interest to the American military reader 
will be the writer’s account of his detail as Division 
Signal Officer on the day he reported to his Division, 
utterly without technical training or experience, and of 
the night attack dismounted which followed immediately 
and in which he performed the apparently very elemen- 
tary functions of his new assignment. Interesting, too, 
are the author’s recollections of a brief assignment as a 
liaison officer with the Roumanian armies, and his vivid 
impression of those armies and of why they failed so 
promptly. In striking contrast is the brief note of the 
stark means by which one Roumanian colonel checked 
the panic in a regiment, and sent it back to its deserted 
place in the line. Marches and combat, reconnaissance 
and counter-reconnaissance, all are here, and all are 
vividly portrayed. 

Slightly wounded, the author was evacuated to St. 
Petersburg, was in that city at the time of the outbreak 
of the mutinies in the garrison and in the fleet, and saw 
the murder of its officers by one regiment. He returned 
to his own regiment in time to participate in the attempt- 
ed “Kerensky Offensive” of July, 1917, and witnessed 
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the disintegration of the Russian armies on the Eastern 
Front. The narrative ends when the regiment, its own 
discipline unimpaired, recrosses the border into Russia, 
and is moved to St. Petersburg in connection with the 
final efforts of Kerensky to uphold his provisional gov- 
ernment. 

During a later period, not covered by this volume, the 
writer participated in over three years of Russia’s civil 
war. He is at present connected with a former colonel 
of his old regiment in conducting a riding school in New 
York City. 

These reminiscences are a cavalry story throughout. 
They contain little of tactics, and less of strategy, but a 
great deal of the spirit of cavalry. The reader will find 
much of cavalry atmosphere, much of the atmosphere 
(including the fog) of war, and much cause for thought 
in the vivid description of the utter collapse of a great 
army, and of how its men, and its officers, behaved 
when it collapsed. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HORSE OWNERS. By Lieu- 
tenant Colonel M. F. McTaggart, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1935. 176 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Captain Russell C. Winchester, gth Cavalry 


The aim of the author is to present, in an inexpensive 
and compact form, all of the things which in a general 
way a horse owner or prospective horse owner needs to 
know, and to tell any owner of a stable most of the things 
which crop up daily in conversation or ordinary experi- 
ence. 


The book is divided into six parts: 


I. STABLE AND STABLE MANAGEMENT 


In this the author gives general specifications of what 
he considers necessary in constructing or altering stables. 
a list of stable requisites and their use, and a short dis- 
cussion of grooming, feeds and feeding, watering, stable 
vices, exercise, etc. 


II. Description, PurcHase, SHOEFING 


In this he tells how to describe a horse and the termin- 
ology used, ageing, conformation, what ¢o look for when 
purchasing a horse, the structure of the foot, notes on 
shoeing, etc. 
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II], VETERINARY 


In this he tells of the symptoms and treatment of the 
more common diseases, lamenesses and other affections 
which occur in horses. 


IV. TREATMENT AND THE ArT OF RIDING 


Here he mentions the characteristics of the horse and 
the manner of treating him, as based on these character- 
istics, especially during his work. On the art of riding 
there are brief dissertations on balance, the rider's figure, 
hands, legs, seat, mounting and dismounting, and the 
usual gaits. 

V. ScHOOLING AND JUMPING 


Of the former he discusses briefly tranquillity exercises, 
supplings, flexions, a few movements such as the free 
walk, two tracks, turns, backing, gallop departs, change 
of lead, and ends the section with a list of rules for 
schooling which pertain more to the rider than the horse. 

Of the latter there is little said. There is a short dis- 
sertation on jumping ditches which is very good. The 
conduct of the horse during the approach is discussed but 
the method advocated is not in agreement with the usu- 
ally accepted methods. His rules for jumping are rather 
numerous and pertain to both horse and rider. 


VI. MuscELLANEOUS 


In this chapter the author mentions various kinds of 
saddles and equipment, a brief discussion of the side 
saddle versus the cross saddle, riding for children, blister- 
ing and firing. (not how to do it but advice against the 
practice), the forward seat versus the English seat for 
steeplechasing, hunting rules for beginners, what a riding 
kit should consist of, notes on breeding with principal 
reference to care of dam and foal, railway rates and 
charges (England), and lists of the various packs of 
hounds in England and when they meet. 

The book is much too condensed to be of great practi- 
cal value. To the one who is not familiar with the sub- 
ject matter, there is a great deal which is not self ex- 
planatory along with some good, but brief, advice. To 
the one who is more or less familiar with the subject, 
there is little of value because of its compendiousness. 
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CANADA — Canadian Defence Quarterly — January, 

1935: 

Sea Power AND THE Paciric Prosiem. By the Editor. 

In the opinion of the writer the fourteen years which 
elapsed since the signing of the treaty of Washington, 
instead of eliminating or dulling the problems of the 
Pacific, have rather tended to make them more difficult of 
solution. The results of the Sino-Japanese and the Russo- 
Japanese wars, the history of the Open-Door policy, the 
Washington treaties, and the attitude of western powers 
in the Manchurian conflict are, at least so the Japanese 
believe, examples of repression which western powers 
continually apply to Japan. Now that Japan is actually 
supreme in the northwestern Pacific and her position ab- 
solutely secure, she is giving public expression to her 
policy. This is summarized in the “Hands off China” 
doctrine signifying that Japan intends to reserve her right 
to a major though not exclusive share of China’s markets 
and resources. 

The author points out that even though Japan re- 
nounced the Washington treaties, she is not likely to for- 
get that the non-fortification clauses with respect to 
Guam, Hongkong, and the Philippines are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for her present ‘predominant 
position in the East. Japan likewise knows that with 
Russia ever ready to take advantage of any Anglo-Saxon 
—Japanese conflict, naval parity with the United States 
and Great Britain would be of little value against the com- 
bined naval strength of the Anglo-Saxon powers. The 

_author, therefore, concludes, that Japan i is utilizing her 
demands for a strong technical position at sea to barter for 
badly needed political and economic concessions. The 
author sums up Japan’s demands under five headings: 


a. Secure outlets in the Far East for her products and 
secure sources of food supplies and raw material. 

b. Recognition of Manchukuo. 

c. Naval Supremacy in the western Pacific. 

d. Continuation of the non-fortification agreements. 

e. Sovereignty over the mandated islands. 


The author believes that Japan will ultimately accept a 
naval ratio similar to the one now in force in exchange for 
some satisfaction of the demands listed above. In the 
author's opinion, Japan’s stand is fundamentally eco- 
nomic. The attitude of Great Britain and the United 
States towards Japan, he believes, is inconsistent. Both 
demand equal trade opportunities in Manchukuo while 
they resist Japanese trade in the British possessions and in 
the Philippines respectively. 

Among the specific problems affecting Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations, the author states, our immigration policy 
occupies first place. In his opinion, the tactless handling 


of the problem by the United States Senate resulted in 
an unwarranted wounding of Japanese racial susceptibili- 
ties. The circumstance that Japan employs a similar pol- 
icy towards the Chinese and Koreans because of a feeling 
of superiority, pethaps suggests to Japan that the thought- 
less utterances of certain senators and congressmen indi- 
cate a similar superiority complex on the part of the 
United States towards all Asiatics. In recent years, how- 
ever, Japan’s policy in China overshadowed the immi- 
gration controversy because of its humanitarian aspects 
and threat to existing or potential interests of the United 
States in that region. 

The author ascribes the humanitarian element to the 
strength of American missionary activities in China, 
which for many years have served to antagonize Japanese- 
American relations. Although the attitude of the United 
States has been truly altruistic, Japan construes it as being 
directed against her interests. This view was strengthened 
by the declaration of the United States in 1920, when it 
became clear that Japan sought to control China, that “we 
would not rest content with verbal remonstrance”’ if Japan 
attempted to carry out her designs. The Washington 
conference, Japan feels, forced her to sign certain treaties. 
The famous “Hoover doctrine”’ of non-recognition is the 
culminating link in the chain of events which tended to 
intensify Japanese bitterness. All these issues, in the 
author's opinion, make the strongest appeal to Japanese 
racial pride. 

As to sea-power, the author states that armaments are 
merely an expression of policy. If efforts to limit arma- 
ments are to succeed, it will be necessary to reach a 
common ground not only on policy but also with respect 
to the deeper strata where policies originate. Although 
Japan’s problem is basically economic, it has been aggra- 
vated by racial controversies. Great Britain’s stand is like- 
wise economic, but it has been compounded by adherence 
to the Hoover doctrine. The case of the United States, 
while influenced by economic factors, is essentially a mat- 
ter of national pride and prestige—highly inflammable 
imponderables of the realm of emotions, which can be 
ignited by a spark. 

In the author's opinion, recognition of Manchukuo 
and abrogation of the Hoover doctrine, though blows to 
national pride, will in reality be the greatest contributions 
to world peace. In conclusion he quotes General Smuts to 
the effect that British Far Eastern policy “‘should be based 
on friendship with all and exclusive alliances and under- 
standings with none,” and that “the ultimate object of 
that policy should continue to conform to that general 
American orientation which has distinguished it since 
our (British) association with the United States in the 
Great War.” 
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AUSTRIA—Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen— 
July, 1935. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION TO JUNE, 1935. By 
Major General Emil Paschek. 


The changes which occurred in the international field 
during the first six months of the current year, the author 
states, warrant the label: “Struggle for the Reconstitution 
of Europe.” Since last March, according to Lloyd 
George, “the Old World has been like a disturbed bee- 
hive,” or “‘like a madhouse,” as Premier Baldwin put it. 
In the words of the late Clemenceau, “the rotten peace 
merely became a war by other means.” The author quotes 
General Smuts to the effect, that “Europe wastes its 
strength in family quarrels while a billion Asiatics under 
Japanese leadership are awakening.” 

Apparently, the author states, France succeeded in com- 
ing to terms with Italy and Russia, and thus exerted great 
pressure upon Great Britain while at the same time her 
gtip upon the League of Nations became more nearly 
complete. However, the author believes that this is only 
a transitory stage. Although Germany cast off her 
shackles of unilateral disarmament on March 16, she ts 
not yet in a position to make her influence felt. In the 
author’s opinion, the rearmament of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria is only a question of time. When that 
comes, it will remeve from these countries the danger of 
complete defenselessness. 

The important international events of the first half of 
the current year were: 

1. The Roman accord between France and Italy to 
settle the Danubian problem in accordance with Italian 
views, last January. 

2. The Saar plebiscite during the middle of last Janu- 
ary. 

3. The tri-partite agreement of last February as a pre- 
liminary concession to Germany in the matter of arma- 
ments. ; 

4. The adoption of universal, compulsory military serv- 
ice by Germany on March 16, and the consequent pro- 
tests of Germany’s opponents. 

5. The triple accord of Stresa, last April, and the con- 
demnation of Germany by the Council of the League of 
Nations. The Franco-Soviet accord. 

6. Symptoms of relaxation of the tense situation last 
May following the German-British naval understanding, 
Mussolini’s apparent restraint in Ethiopia, and the post- 
ponement of the settlement of the Danubian problem. 

In the author's opinion, the Franco-Soviet pact, though 
allegedly defensive in character, actually marks the begin- 
ning of a new and at the same time a very delicate reorien- 
tation of the French foreign policy. He believes it will 
cause Great Britain, which is strongly menaced by the 
growing power of the Soviets, to turn even more towards 
the United States. It will make for more intimate rela- 
tions between Germany and Poland. In France public 
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opinion is quite divided. Among other reasons for this 
attitude is the uncertainty of the new Soviet loan and 
contingent export agreement. The Czechoslovak-Soviet 
pact is similar to the French-Soviet accord except that M. 
Benes sought safeguards for his country against involve- 
ment in any war except with France. 

Mussolini attempted to bring about a settlement of the 
Danubian problem. Representatives of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia actually made some progress in their negotia- 
tions. The representatives of Hungary, however, declined 
to accede to any settlement without material revision of 
the territorial clauses of the treaty of peace. 

With respect to armaments the author notes the pro- 
visions of the recent military accords for close coéperation 
of the French, Czechoslovak and Soviet aviation, and 
increased mechanization. He particularly notes the 
growth of the military power of France, Russia, and the 
Little Entente. 

The military program of Germany provides the creation 
of 12 army corps, a total of 36 divisions. Peace strength 
of the new German army, as announced on March 25, 
will be 550,000. The period of compulsory military serv- 
ice is fixed at one year, but the older contingents, includ- 
ing the class of 1gor, will serve shorter periods. While 
the new German Navy will be one-third the strength of 
the British Navy, Germany proposes to organize an air 
force second to none. 

In conclusion the author expresses the opinion that a 
conference to limit armament may succeed at some future 
date, and that the general accord which then may be 
reached, will in all probability be based upon the state of 
armaments as they will exist in 1937, when the several 
powers expect to complete their present armament pro- 
gram. 


GERMANY—Militar Wochenblatt—May 11, 1935. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE FROM A FRENCH Point oF VIEW. 


By Major General Otto Schultz. 


The author discusses an article on chemical warfare 
written by Pierre Cot, former French Minister of Avia- 
tion, published in the Italian daily, Giornale D’Italia. Ac- 
cording to the author, M. Cot states that the Frenchman 
dreads nothing more than aerial warfare and that he can 
conceive of nothing more terrible than the dropping of 
gas bombs on Paris. No death seems to him more hor- 
rible than the one caused by gas. M. Cot does not believe 
that we can place too much reliance upon our gas masks 
and other protective measures. He points out that the 
Germans on the Eastern front in 1915, along a sector of 
10 km. frontage, killed 5,000 men and put out of action 
25,000 others within the space of one hour. Poison gas 
reduced the effective strength of a Siberian regiment from 
4,000 to 400 inside of 20 minutes. It does not appear just 
what protective measures and appliances were at the dis- 
posal of the Russians. Considering the date, it is probable 
that they had very little if any at all. 
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The Cavalry School Library 


By Captain THomas J. Ranpo.pn, 2d Cavalry, 
Librarian 


T= purpose of the Cavalry School Library is to 


assist members of the Cavalry Service in the search 

for information. Established by Army Regulations 
and backed, although to a very limited extent, by govern- 
ment appropriation, it is in a position to collect the best 
writings on military subjects available. The present col- 
lections on Horsemanship and Cavalry subjects are with- 
out doubt the best available in the Army. Military His- 
tory is not covered so lavishly as the two foregoing sub- 
jects, but the selection has been well and wisely made, 
and it is safe to say that any one interested could spend 
all of his available time without going outside of the 
books on the library’s stacks. He would not have read all 
of the best perhaps, but what he read would have been 
good, and he could say, without fear of contradiction, 
that on these subjects he was well read. 

The subjects primarily contained in the books of the 
Library are Horsemanship, Military Science, History and 
Geo raphy, Literature and General Reference. The refer- 
ence shelf is designed to contain a quick, brief answer to 
the.common questions on meanings of words or quota- 
tions, biography, history, and geography. This is made 
up of the usual encyclopedia, dictionaries, atlases, a brief 
history, and various handbooks covering a multitude of 
subjects. It also contains all of the current Army Regula- 
tions, Training Regulations, Basic Field Manuals, and 
texts in current use at the Cavalry School. These books 
are not to be removed from the Library, but are available 
for the use of the members of the garrison and will be 
used by the Library Staff to answer any questions from 
outside the post. 

Books on History and Geography available make it pos- 
sible for one to pursue a course of study in any field of 
History, and at the same time have at hand descriptions 
that will enable him to visualize the country about which 
he is reading. Naturally, it tends to run to wars and more 
wars. No rumors! Do you need an example to illustrate 
some phase of tactics, logistics, et al.P The Library has 
dozens of them. Is it some point of Military Geography 
that interests? Ask the Librarian! 

Military Science is well covered, but it is confessed that 
beyond Cavalry, General Tactics, Strategy, and Military 
Geography it might be considered rather slim pickings. 
Artillery is quite well covered prior to the World War. 
Infantry and Engineers are practically limited to profes- 
sional magazines and a few choice manuals, such as the 
I.D.R. of 1911. But try that section on Horsemanship 
and see if you don’t get a “passage” in one lesson (after 
six weeks of intensive reading and putting yourself in 
the proper frame of mind). Does that private mount 
have the disposition of the devil, or is it that the leaper 
won't leap? “The Librarian can’t tell you why now, but 
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if you'll conscientiously write us about him, giving 
breeding, of course, we may be able to save the grandson 
some grief. If you want to know what his blood lines are, 
we will be only too glad to oblige if you will furnish the 
name and date of foaling (approximate) of the sire and 
dam. We'll take a‘shot at it with just the name, but 
won't guarantee the accuracy of the pedigree. 

Literature! Don’t be alarmed. It’s there. It’s recom- 
mended. Aren’t you interested? Why not try reading 
the best from the modern breezy story in the original. 
Who is the customer in New York that has all the best 
jokes since the beginning of time catalogued? We haven't 
the catalogue, but we have the stories. All of the current 
and modern classics available on call. They are worth 
taking a chance on occasionally. 

For a number of years the Library has subscribed to 
various professional magazines. The British and Ameri- 
can Cavalry Journals are complete throughout. Some of 
the others available, both in English and French, are com- 
plete from about 1900 to date. Naturally, they contain 
numerous articles of interest and are particularly well 
worth while, if anyone is interested in the development of 
any phase of Military Science. Some of these magazines 
are not nearly as complete as we would like to have them, 
but what isn’t actually here we will try to get if you want 
it. Of course, there are a number sciitalle on various 
types of horse sports that furnish much interesting read- 
ing. Unbound magazines are not available for release 
from the Library, even to post persorinel, but, owing to 
the kindness of the Book Department, many of them 
have already been bound, and the remainder will be 
bound as rapidly as funds become available. 

During the past year every effort has been made to col- 
lect all manuscripts of student research papers, typed 
translations of foreign articles, mimeographed instruc- 
tional material, and miscellaneous mimeographed material 
sent in from other posts and schools. ‘This material is be- 
ing catalogued gradually, and should be available within 
another year or eighteen months. Certain sections of it 
have already been catalogued, but, for some time to come, 
the remainder will only be available by search. 

The question of being able to furnish lists of all the 
material available on a given subject, so that the person 
inquiring may have opportunity to select what he wants, 
is one that is now making the Librarian yell at the chil- 
dren when he comes home nights. Fair progress is being 
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made though, and it is believed that the vast percentage 
of works dealing with Horsemanship, Military Science, 
History and Geography will have been completed by the 
time this goes to press. This Subject Analysis is so ar- 
ranged, or at least we hope it is, that even the mention of 
a subject will bring out the books, documents, and maga- 
zine articles dealing with that subject. The section of 
books dealing with the World War is being “analyzed” 
as this is being written. You only need mention where 
and when an engagement was fought in order to enable 
the staff to list for you all the articles and books that deal 
with the actions in that place at that time. Don’t be dis- 
appointed when they say very little about squads and pla- 
toons, but you are almost sure to find among those fur- 
nished one or two that deal with the troop, and in some 
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cases the platoon. The sections dealing with Horseman- 
ship and Military Science have been completed. A num- 
ber of magazine articles and manuscripts will be added 
to these sections also, but in the main they are complete 
and certainly will furnish adequate bibliographies for any 
work that will be desired. 

The Librarian is making an appeal to the officers not 
on duty at the School, particularly those who are in a posi- 
tion where they need material to augment that contained 
in the time-worn Employment of Cavalry, or Tactical 
Principles and Logistics for Cavalry as it is now called, to 
write and ask for material. Changes in Academic Division 
Regulations and the desire on the part of the Comman- 
dant to assist in every way possible the members of the 
Service make this possible. 
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4th Cavalry’s Assistance in Stratosphere Flight 


By Major Cuartes G. Hutcuinson, 4th Cavalry 


O* September gth the Machine Gun Troop, 4th Cav- 
alry, Captain Frank E. Bertholet commanding, left 
the post for station at the strato bowl, about twenty miles 
southwest of Rapid City, South Dakota. This troop con- 
stituted the guard and caretaking detachment for the ac- 
tivities preceding the flight of the Explorer II sponsored 
by the National Geographic Society and the Army Air 
Corps. After a rather lengthly period of waiting which 
was aggravated by some very extreme weather, the Ex- 
plorer II finally got off on the morning of November r1th, 
making the world’s record of over 72,000 feet in altitude. 

The relations with the scientific and technical staff of 
the National Geographic—Army Air Corps organization 
have been most pleasant in every way. Captains Stevens, 
Anderson and Williams have shown themselves to be co- 
operative to a degree, and the attitude of Mr. Thomas 
McKnew, Secretary of the National Geographic Society, 
has left nothing to be desired. It has been a pleasure to 
have had the opportunity to serve and to codperate with an 
organization which includes in it ranks such pleasant 
gentlemen as those above named. The regiment rather 
feels, having participated in the flight of the Explorer I, 
the rather disastrous attempt of the Explorer II and the 
record-breaking flight of the second Explorer II, that it is 
more or less intimately bound up, not only with the 
National Geographic Society, which it takes as a compli- 
ment, but with the Army Air Corps at large, which is to 
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all progressive cavalrymen a most important associated 
arm. 

We take pleasure in quoting Captains Stevens, Ander- 
son and Williams, and Mr. McKnew, from a telegram 
received November 12th by Colonel Robert McC. Beck, 
commanding the 4th Cavalry and Fort Meade: 

“We take advantage of this first opportunity to express 
thanks and appreciation to you and your command for 
the very strenuous and difficult job efficiently and con- 
scientiously executed, our warm personal regards to your- 
self and Mrs. Beck and please extend to each officer in 
your command our sincere good wishes.” 

We were also greatly gratified at receiving the follow- 
ing expressions of appreciation from Gilbert Grosvenor, 
Esq., President of the National Geographic Society, ad- 
dressed to Colonel Beck: 

“T thank you for your telegram of November 13th and 
for your congratulations on the successful flight of the 
Explorer II. 

“Your expressions of appreciation on the codperation of 
Mr. McKnew and other representatives of the National 
Geographic Society in the difficult period preceding the 
flight are appreciated. 


“We deeply appreciate also your own splendid assist- 


ance and that of your entire regiment. My personal re- 


gards to you and our many friends in Fort Meade.” 
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Notice of Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the United States Cavalry Association will be held at 
the Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C., at 8:00 p.m., Monday, January 


20, 1936. 


The proxies of members who do not expect to be present may be sent to the 


Secretary, United States Cavalry Association, 1624 H Street, N.W., Washington, 


D.C. 
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Ist Cavalry (Mechanized)—Fort Knox, 
Kentucky 


Colonel Bruce Palmer, Commanding 
Colonel Henry W. Baird 


Lieutenant Colonels 


Arthur B. Conard John D. Kelly 
Willis D. Crittenberger 


Majors 
Leslie F. Lawrence 
James I. Gibbon 
Bertrand Morrow 
Edward A. Everitt, Jr. 
Carl J. Rohsenberger 
Burton C. Andrus 


Beverly H. Coiner 
Gersum Cronander 
Gustav B. Guenther 
Floyd M. Hyndman 
Richard N. Atwell 
Harold OC. Fellows 
Raymond O. Blatt 


Kevin O’Shea 

Richard T. Willson 
Frank G. Trew 
Harrison H. D. Heiberg 
Isaac D. White 

Charles V. Bromley 
Hal M. Rose Wendell Blanchard 
Francis L. Ready Gustavus W. West 


First Lieutenant 
Donald M. Schorr 


Rossiter H. Garity 
Douglas Cameron 
Claude A. Thorp 
Granville V. Morse 
Jesse B. Wells 
William A, Fuller 


HE target season is over with the usual alibis and 

hard luck stories. The entire personnel of the regi- 
ment fired the Thompson sub-calibre .45 machine gun, 
the .30 caliber machine gun and the pistol course. Com- 
bat firing with moving vehicles and moving targets is 
now proceeding. 

Tactical training of the regiment, and- regimental 
schools are the activities to occupy the time until spring. 

Captain C. S. Shadle, C.W.S. arrived October sth with 
a detachment of 5 vehicles and g men from Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md. Two 4.2” Chemical Mortars, each mounted 
experimentally on a Chevrolet truck, have been in use 
with the regiment to develop a suitable mortar and mount 
for mechanized cavalry. The detachment returned to 
their home station November 14th. 

Four officers are being detailed each month for a week's 
visit to the Air Corps Matériel Division at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, in otder to contact the developments of 
Air Corps matériel. 

The post of Fort Knox and the C.C.C. Headquarters 
furnished the personnel to accompany a total of 31 trains 
to the Ninth Corps Area during the month of October. 

The Corps Area Commander, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam K. Naylor, accompanied by Lieutenant Colonel 
Clifford Bluemel, visited the post November r2th, 13th 
and 14th. : 

Te Sioa 
2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonels 


Cuthbert P. Stearns Robert O. Annin 


Adolphus W. Roffe 
John L. Rice 
Frank H. Barnhart 
Guy D. Thompson 
Donald A. Young 


Majors 
Edwin M. Sumner 
Gyles Merrill 
Carl J. Dockler 
Lawrence Patterson 
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Captains 
Earl F. Thomson 
Thomas J. Randolph 
Thomas D,. Roberts 
Gordon B. Rogers 
Henry R. Westphalinger 


Joseph I. Lambert 
Winfield C. Scott 
Henry L. Kinnison 
Basil ‘G. Thayer 
Joseph M. Williams 
Louis B. Rapp 
First Lieutenants 

Edward J. McNally 
Louis M. deRiemer 
James B. Quill 


Second Lieutenants 
David Wagstaff 


Malcolm D. Jones 
Charles B. McClelland 
Paul A. Disney 


Eugene Nall 


D.... the period October gth to 11th, the regi- 
ment, with 18 officers and 378 enlisted men present, 
engaged 1 in a continuous tactical exercise under field serv- 
ice conditions. The first camp was made at Staatz Ranch 
after a march of 26 miles. On the second day the regiment 
moved to Abilene, a distance of 18 miles. On the third 
day, after a movement to a bivouac at Irwin’s Ranch, the 
regiment marched by night to Fort Riley, covering a 
total distance of 42 miles during the day. Despite incle- 
ment weather, the command returned to the post in ex- 
cellent condition, having profited greatly by the exercise. 

Fort Riley football has been organized on a regimental 
team basis this year with four teams participating in the 
schedule of games. Each team is to play six games. 
Coached by rst Lieutenant Malcom D. Jones and headed 
by Corporal Saunders, Troop B, as team captain, the 2d 
Cavalry has turned out a large and enthusiastic squad. ‘To 
date, the team has won one game and losttwo. —, 

Since the start of the School year, the regiment has 
been largely in school demonstration work. Among the 
many interesting and profitable features of this duty have 
been the review and demonstration for the students of 
the Command and General Staff School early in October 
and numerous musketry and dismounted combat exercises 
staged by Troop A over a period of more than a month. 

The firing phases of the tests of new marksmanship 
regulations for the cavalry light machine gun, scout car 
and ground courses, were recently completed by the Scout 
Car Platoon and the Light Machine Gun Platoon of 
Troop E, respectively. In spite of a period of extremely 
bad weather, the results of the tests proved most satisfac- 
to 

The temporary cessation of recruiting recently ordered 
finds the regiment far short of its authorized strength. 
However, seventy-two recruits ate now undergoing cen- 
tralized training. When turned to duty, they will ma- 
terially swell the ranks of the troops. 

The bi-weekly meetings of the Cavalry School Hunt 
find many officers and ladies of the regiment present in 
the field. There is apparent a keener interest in this 
splendid mounted sport than has been displayed in recent 
years. In the Hunter Trials and Race Meet to be held 
under the auspices of the Cavalry School Hunt during 
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the Thanksgiving holidays the regiment hopes to be well 
represented. 

The regiment is following with keen interest reports 
of the performances of Masquerader and Blackie, former 
horses of the regiment who are now. showing with the 
Army Horseshow Team in the East. It is felt that the 
splendid showing of these two horses reflects considerable 
credit on the work of Sergeant Walter Klotz, Troop E, 
who trained Masquerader and Staff Sergeant Stephen 
Benkosky who for over two years rode Blackie. 

Early in October, 2d Lieutenant David Wagstaff, Jr., 
recently transferred from the Infantry of the First Di- 
vision, joined the regiment. He has been assigned to 
Troop A. 


A A A 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)—Fort Myer, 
Virginia 
Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce, Commanding 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Clarence C. Benson 


Majors 
Arthur P. Thayer Herbert V. Scanlan 
Dwight Hughes, Jr. George H. Millholland 
James T. Duke Herbert L. Earnest 
Captains 


Marion Carson 

Willard G. Wyman 

Donald H. Gailoway 
First Lieutenants 

Henri A. Luebberman George R. Grunert 


Eugene L. Harrison 
John H. Stadler 


s d Lieut nts 


Richard M. Bauer 





Frank 8. Henry 
Marshal W. Frame 


én regiment completed the last of its summer train- 
ing camp duties with the termination on August 24, 
1935, of the active duty training for 145 reserve officers, 
most of whom were members of cavalry regiments of the 
Second and Third Corps Areas. 

During September, Troop E, Major James T. Duke 
commanding, marched to Woodstock, Virginia, and 
there participated in the Woodstock Fair. On the return 
trip, this troop left Linden, Virginia, at 5:15 A.M., Sep- 
tember 15th, stopped at Haymarket to play a ball game, 
which it won; resumed the march and arrived at Fort 
Myer at 6:40 a.m., on September 16th with all men and 
horses in excellent condition, having made 64.4 miles, 
mostly on concrete roads through heavy traffic at night, 
in about twenty-five and one-half hours. On this jaunt 
Major Duke collected valuable data as to the wearing 
qualities of various types of experimental horse shoes 
which were designed to resist excessive wear from fast 
marching on concrete. 

The Machine Gun Troop, Major Herbert L. Earnest 
commanding, marched to Hagerstown, Maryland, where 
it contributed to the success of the Hagerstown Fair by 
daily performances of its monkey drill ride. This troop 
left the post on September 19th and returned on the 3oth. 
Steep grades and rough roads encountered on the trip af- 
forded excellent training in marching and in the adjust- 
ment of packs and pack loads. 

Troop F, under Major Dwight Hughes, Jr., performed 
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at the County Fair at Frederick, Maryland, October 8th 
to 11th. Its well known rough riders displayed their skill 
in afternoon and evening exhibitions each day of the fair, 
and won many admirers. : 

With the advent of the hunting season, interest in 
cross country riding and horses suitable for the purpose 
has been renewed. Through the courtesy of hunt officials, 
officers of the 3d Cavalry have been enabled to enjoy the 
sport with the packs of the Riding and Hunt Club (Brad- 
ley Farm), Fort Belvoir, and the Fairfax Hunt. Hunts at 
Piedmont, Middleburg, Upperville and Warrenton are 
in prospect. It is apparent from the size of the field that 
both military and civilian riders in the vicinity of Fort 
Myer are turning out in increasing numbers to follow the 
hounds. 

Participation by officers of the 3d Cavalry in recent 
horse shows has been consistent and fairly successful, as 
indicated by the following summary: 

At Bryn Mawr on September 28th rst Lieutenant H. 
A. Luebberman on Sandy was second in the Melbrook 
Bow! Class. 

At Fairfax on October 4th blue ribbons were taken by 
Major J. T. Duke on Sandy in the Touch and Out Class, 
by Major A. P. Thayer on Clipped Wings in the Time 
Class and in the Triple Bar Class. At this show Major 
Duke also won a red ribbon on Sandy in the Handy 
Hunter Class. 

At the Montgomery County Show on October 5th in 
the Touch and Out Class 2d Lieutenant M. W. Frame on 
Temptation was second and Major Duke on Sandy was 
third. 

At the Warrenton Horse Show (October 11th and 
12th) blues were taken by Captain M. Carson on Turn 
On in the Handicap Jumpers Class, and by 2d Lieuten- 
ant F. S. Henry on Clipped Wings in the Open Jumping 
on both days. Major Thayer on Miss Kleburn was third 
in the Open Jumping. 

At Indian Springs October 19th Lieutenant Henry on 
Clipped Wings took first in the Handy Hunter Class and 
third in the Touch and Out Class, while Lieutenant 
Frame on Temptation was fourth in the latter class. First 
place was taken in the Pair Hunters Class by Lieutenant 
Frame on Temptation and 2d Lieutenant J. T. Honney- 
cutt (F.A.) on Jobnson. 

At the Inter-American Show October 27th Lieutenant 
Henry was first on Clipped Wings in the Handy Stakes 
and was third on the same mount in the Individual Mili- 
tary Class; Captain Carson was third on Turn On in the 
Working Hunters Class; and second place was taken in 
the Hunt Team Class by Major Duke on Old Gold, 
Major Thayer on Constellation and Lieutenant Luebber- 
man on Jinwich. 

Practically the entire regiment attended or assisted in 
the management of the three-day Inter-American Horse 
Show, October 26th to 28th, which was fostered and ably 
directed by Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry. 

Troop E was requisitioned by the management of the 
National Horse Show to exhibit its famous musical ride 
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at Madison Square Garden from November 6th to 12th. 
For this affair the men wore Spanish costumes and carried 
black lances tipped with graceful pennants of yellow and 
red. Their colorful costumes and splendid performances 
called forth an ovation from the keenly appreciative horse 
show crowd each time Troop E appeared. 

The month of November found the troops completing 
ight machine gun firing which had been delayed due to 


lack of adequate range facilities. 


The winter training program, which includes arduous 
practice for exhibition drills in the riding hall, is now 
under way. The first exhibition, which will be a military 
pageant presenting striking episodes from the “Winning 
of the West,”’ is scheduled for presentation on January 


roth and 11th in the new riding hall at Fort Myer. 
Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 


Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. Wilbourn, Commanding 


Majors 
Frederick H. L. Ryder 
Lawrence G. Forsythe 


Captains 


Randolph Russell 


Hugh G. Culton Joseph M, Glasgow 
Roland A. Browne Alan L. Fulton 


Second Lieutenants 


James L. Dalton, II Edwin M. Cahill 
Robert W. Fuller, IIT William B. Bunker 


ON September 12th the squadron marched from the 
artillery range at Underhill, Vermont, to Fort 
Ethan Allen, thus ending the maneuver period which be- 
gan July 18th when Troop A marched on the Pine Camp 
area. The squadron was pleased with the outcome of the 
maneuvers. An assignment of a very difficult nature had 
been taken and discharged most creditably. Valuable ex- 
perience was acquired both in the Pine Camp area and 
more particularly in the tactical exercises of the march 
back. 

Record courses in collective pistol practice mounted 
were fired at the artillery range and both Troops A and 
B were trained and tested in platoon combat firing. 

On return to garrison duties both troops commenced 
training in machine gun firing. Troop B, under Captain 
Hugh G. Culton, completed the firing as ordered by the 
War Department to test Tentative Training Regulations 
150- 

Mobilization Test came on October 8th and the squad- 
ron was inspected and reviewed by Major General Fox 
Conner, Corps Area Commander. New loading ar- 
rangements for Squadron transport were worked out, 
tried and proved effective. The new 1-ton trailer (con- 
vertible type) has been used both as a truck drawn and 
animal drawn vehicle and has been quite satisfactory with 
peace time loads. 

On October 2oth, one car load of remounts arrived 
from Front Royal for the Squadron. In general these 
animals are a noticeable i improvement over remounts re- 
ceived in recent years. Training was begun at once and 
is advancing rapidly. Several animals long over due for 
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the I.C. brand were disposed of at public auction on Oc- 
tober 15th. 

November began the school season on the post. 

Riding outdoors has been quite popular not only in the 
squadron but among the entire garrison. Several con- 
trolled rides followed by a hunt breakfast at the Officers 
Club have been enthusiastically attended. The riding 
hall has been renovated and a new flooring of shavings 
and sand put in. 

Plans are being laid for an indoor polo season and 
winter horse show. 
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4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 


Colonel Robert McC. Beck, Jr., Commanding 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard E. Cummins 


Majors 
Edwin W. Godbold 
Philip R. Upton 
Charles Cramer 
Malcolm Byrne 


John J. Bohn 

Joseph L. Philips 
John T. Minton 
Charles G. Hutchinsor 
Hans C. Minuth 


Captains 
Silas W. Robertson 
Frank EP. Bertholet 
William L. Barriger 
Virgil F. Shaw 


Walter F. Jennings 
John H. Stodter 
William S. Biddle, ITT 
George W. Busbey 


First Lieutenants 


Thomas F. Taylor 
Eric H. F. Svensson, Jr. 


Rufus L. Land 
Charles P. Bixel 
Carroll H. Prunty 


Second Lieutenants 


John F. Rhoades 
Edward W. Sawyer 


Daniel E. Still 
Kelso G. Clow 


N October 2oth, by special order of General Frank C. 
Bolles, Commanding General, Seventh Corps Area, 
Troop E, Captain William S. Biddle commanding, plus 
one platoon of twenty-five men of Troop B, one Warrant 
Officer and twenty-four enlisted men of the Band, and 
three enlisted men of the Medical Department proceeded 
by rail transportation from Deadwood, South Dakota, to 
McCook, Nebraska, to participate in the Republican Val- 
ley Jubilee which was held in that city on October 23¢d, 
24th and 25th. This jubilee, sponsored by the City of 
McCook and by the C. B. & Q. Railroad, was to celebrate 
the rehabilitation of the Republican River Valley, which 
was extensively damaged by floods last spring. The exhi- 
bition given by Troop E at this jubilee consisted of pa- 
rades and of a musical ride lasting sone fifteen minutes, 
performed at extended gaits, the gallop predominating. 
The music for this exhibition was provided by the qth 
Cavalry Band, and was musically assembled from various 
scores of appropriate compositions by Warrant Officer 
Sidwell, our Band Leader. General Bolles expressed a 
great deal of personal interest in this exhibition. 

We believe that the trip and the exhibition was a suc- 
cess, and we wish to state that our relations with the ofh- 
cials of the C. B. & Q. Railroad and the City of McCook 
left nothing to be desired as to their courtesy, kindness 
and forethought. It is always a pleasure to deal with 
gentlemen of this caliber. 

It is believed worthy of mention that this regiment has 
utilized the practice of grazing its horses when not en- 


gaged. This being primarily a grass country, advantage 
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has been taken of the excellent range facilities, and the 
reservation, or that part of it which is not laid out in 
timber or permanent pastures, has been divided into 
squadron areas for this purpose. We have found that three 
guards to a troop is sufficient to herd efficiently, and that 
the horses benefit by pasturage on the excellent buffalo 
grass hay that is indigenous to this section. This practice 
gives the regiment hardy animals able to withstand ex- 
tremes of climate and able to obtain for themselves the 
long forage always missing in campaign. At the present 
time our herd is being trained to assemble in a given area 
on bugle call with excellent results. 
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5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 


Colonel Charles B. Amory, Jr., Commanding 


Majors 
Charles L. Clifford James V. McDowell 
Lucien 8. 8S. Berry Halbert H. Neilson 
Wilham V. Ochs Andrew J. Wynne 
Captains 


John O’D Murtaugh 
Clark L. Ruffner 
William O. Heacock 
Martin A. Fennell 
First Lieutenants 


George V. Ehrhardt 

William H. Hunter 
Second Lieutenants 

Howard E. Webster Robert E. Arnette, Jr. 

Charles F. Harrison Robert W. Rayburn 

William F. Damon 


Carleton Burgess 
Wilford R. Mobley 
John K., Sells 
Dana G. McBride 


Angelo R. Del Campo 
Graves C. Teller 


TEAM of six riders and seven horses entered the Fort 
Bliss Horse Show and captured 19 ribbons. 

Considerable interest has been shown in this regiment 
in the preparation for the Cavalry Leadership Test for 
small Units and it is indicated that there will be keen 
competition for the trophy. The competition will be held 
November 24th, 25th and 26th. 

The organization of the Machine Gun Squadron has 
been completed and training will start on November rst. 

The target season just completed was most successful. 
The number of experts increased from 39 to 119 and the 
unqualified men were reduced from the 45 of last year 
to 8. 

The sixty remounts recently received by the regiment 
have been turned to duty. These horses are considered to 
be of a superior type of :avalry mounts. 

During the past two months Captain Martin A. Fen- 
nell, rst Lieutenant Graves C. Teller and 2d Lieutenant 


Robert W. Rayburn have joined the 5th Cavalry. 
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6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, Commanding 
Colonel Kinzie B. Edmunds, Executive 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry L. Flynn 


Majors 
John Kennard Rufus S. Ramey 
Robert W. Strong Milton H. Patton 
Melvin S. Williamson Robert O. Wright 
Carlisle B. Cox 

Captains 


Arthur N. Willis 
Walter Burnside 
Ralph M. Neal 

Don E. Carleton 
H. Jordan Theis 
Logan O. Berry 
Ralph T. Garver 


Maurice Rose 
William R. Hamby 
Garnett H. Wilson 
John M. Bethel 
Joseph K. Baker 
Ira P. Swift 
Robert Edwards 
John T Ward 
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Second Lieutenarts 
F. Olay Bridgewater John F. Franklin, Jr. 
Donald ©. Cubbison, Jr. Paul M. Jones 
Charles W. Schnabel Charles J. Hoy 


LESSED with -wonderful weather the 6th has taken 

the early fall activities in stride and now digs in for 

the winter routine in fine esprit and with most everybody 
in a good humor. 

With target practice behind us (Qualified: regiment, 
98.6% ; Troops A, F, MG, 100%; average score in regi- 
ment, 201.5), that drawn, anxious look is fading from 
the faces of the troop commanders and 1st sergeants, and 
now that the troops are fattening up on a steady diet of 
recruits we expect at most any time to find a smile on the 

“cap’ns” and the “tops.” 

We lean a bit toward sports. There’s tennis ‘for the 

nimble; some corking good golf tournaments for all con- 


cerned; frequent and splendid cross-country rides; and © 


lots of polo. Doing our bit for charity, we played three 
specially scheduled and well attended polo games for the 
benefit of the Chattanooga Community Chest. Horse 
shows claim the enthusiastic interest of officers and troops. 
We put on a three-day show with civilian entries, three- 
gaited classes, “‘and everything” and it clicked. Didn’t 
even rain (much). Troops have gone in for soccer. A 
regimental league has been formed and they bat, butt, 
and kick the ball around with great abandon. Basketball 
will get their attention next. 

If you haven’t seen our club house since spring, you 
wouldn’t recognize the old shack. With transient quarters, 
ball room, sunporches, dinning room, and grill, it’s prac- 
tically a club house. 
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7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Colonel John K. Herr, Commanding 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Herman Kobbe Sidney V. Bingham 
Harding Polk 


Majors 
John T, Cole Christopher C. Strawn 
Waldemar A. Falck Mordaunt V. Turner 
Doneld R. Dunkle Eugene A. Regnier 
Edward M. Fickett 

Captains 


Henry C. Hine, Jr. 
Robert L. Howze, Jr. 
George W. Bailey, Jr. 
Ronald M. Shaw 


Samuel R. Goodwin 
William H. W. Reinburg 
Christian Knudsen 
Daniel P. Buckland 

First Lieutenant 
Edward J. Doyle 

Second Lieutenants 

William G. Bartlett William S. Van Nostrand 
Sherburne Whipple, Jr. John S. Growdon 
Anthony F. Kleitz, Jr. Frank J. Murdoch, Jr. 
Joseph E. Bastion, Jr. Caesar F. Fiore 
Norman K. Markle, Jr. Vernon P. Mock 


Carl D, Womack Andrew J. Boyle 
Harry E. Lardin Benjamin W. Heckemeyer 


Dana W. Johnston, Jr. 


Regia? JOSEPH A. BAER relinquished com- 
mand of the regiment on October 26th, leaving im- 
mediately for Baltimore, Maryland, where he will assume 
the duties of Chief of Staff, Third Corps Area. Many 
courtesies were extended to Colonel and Mrs. Baer prior 
to their departure by the officers, ladies, and men of the 
regiment, the most spontaneous of which was a turn-out 
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of all enlisted men of the regiment as a guard of honor 
on the morning of their departure. Organizations were 
commanded entirely by non-commissioned officers. Col- 
onel and Mrs. Baer will be remembered long and pleas- 
antly by the officers and men of the regiment. 

. The 7th Cavalry baseball team succeeded in retaining 
the ‘post championship in an exciting playoff of a five 
game series against the 8th Cavalry. Needless to say, 
both teams displayed all kinds of baseball, ranging from 
bush to big league. The outcome was at all times doubt- 
ful, but, with or by whatever it takes, the 7th Cavalry 
finally won. 

The rst Cavalry Division Horse Show surpassed all 
previous shows in excellence of organization and perform- 
ance of both horses and riders. The 7th Cavalry team, 
which had been trained by Major John T. Cole, annexed 
new trophies and retained those in its possession. 

Colonel John K. Herr assumed command of the regi- 
ment on October 26th and the regiment is happy to have 
so distinguished a cavalryman as its commander: It is a 
tradition of the regiment that once a 7th cavalryman, al- 
ways a 7th cavalryman, and since Colonel Herr served in 
the regiment as a 2d Lieutenant from 1g02 to 1911, he 
was welcomed as such. The regiment anticipates that new 
laurels will be added to both the regiment and to its com- 
mander as a result of Colonel Herr’s return as command- 
ing officer. Mrs. Herr and Miss Fannie Herr accompanied 
the Colonel to Fort Bliss. 
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8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Colonel Frank Keller. Commanding 
Colonel Arthur H. Wilson 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Joseph P. Aleshire John T. McLane 


Majors 
Holmes G. Paullin 
Ceylon O. Griffin 


John W. McDonald 
Charles 8. Kilburn 
Harold E. Eastwood 


Captains 

John L. Ballantyne 
George C. Claussen 
Raymond M. Barton 
August W. Farwick 


Darrow Menoher 

Thomas Q. Donaldson, Jr. 
Thomas F. Sheehan 
Frederick W. Drury 


First Lieutenant 
James L. Hathaway 


Second Lieutenants 

Paul E. Johnson, Jr. 
Norman A. Loeb 
James D. Alger 
Ralph E. Haines, Jr. 
William V. Martz 
Henry T. Cherry, Jr. 
Charles P. Walker 


James H, Polk 

Jack W. Turner 
David V. Adamson 
Jesse M. Hawkins, Jr. 
Theodore F. Hurt 
James W. Snee 
Joseph A. Cleary 


Deeg the month of September and the first part 
of October, the regiment was busily engaged pre- 
paring for the Division Polo Tournament and Horse 
Show. 

Among the new saxvesds to join the regiment during 
the past two months are Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
Joseph P. Aleshire and three daughters, who arrived on 
the Post on September 30th. From the West Point Class 
of 1935, the regiment also received Second Lieutenants 
Norman A. Loeb, James.IQ. Alger, Ralph E. Haines, Jr., 
William V. Martz, Henry T. Cherry, Jr., and, Charles 
P. Walker. 
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Recent losses include Major and Mrs. Harvey N. 
Christman and family, who left for their new station at 
Governors Island, N. Y. on October 6th. 

On October 31st, the retirement of Major Vernon 
McT. Shell; who has been in ill health for some time in 
William Beaumont General Hospital, was announced. 
After retirement, Major and Mrs. Shell will reside tem- 
porarily in El Paso. The regiment sincer¢ly regrets their 
loss. 

~The regimental commander announces with deep re- 
gret the death of Major Vaughan M. Cannon, 8th Cav- 
alry, which occurred at William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital on November 2d. Major Cannon was assigned to 
the 8th Cavalry on June 11, 1934, being in command of 
Headquartets Troop until October 3, 1935, when he was 
detailed as Regimental Supply Officef. Major Cannon 
was an excellent horseman and polo player, and his per- 
formances as a member of the Regimental Polo and Horse 
Show Teams in the recent 1st Cavalry Division Meet 
were outstanding, and reflected great credit, not only to 
himself, but to the regiment as well. The Commanding 
Officer, officers, and enlisted personnel of the regiment 
sincerely mourn the loss of this fine officer and extend to 
Mrs. Cannon and children its deepest sympathy. 
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9th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Lieutenant Colonel John P. Wheeler, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonel Geoffrey Keyes 


Majors 
Tames B. Wise 
Kent C. Lambert 
Pan! H. Morris 
William B. Bradford 
Charles H. Unger 


Calvin DeWitt, Jr. 
Joseph M. Tully 
William C. Chase 
Wilson T. Bals 
Thomas F. Limbocker 
Clinton A. Pierce 


Captains 


Russell C. Winchester 
Paul McD. Robinett 
Edwin M. Burnett 
Oscar W. Koch 
Cornelius C. Jadwin 
Halley G. Maddox 


Gilman C. Mudgett 
Charles G. Meehan 
Carl W. A. Raguse 
Stanton C. Babcock 
Milo H. Matteson 

Davis E. Bradford 


First Lieutenants 


Raymond W. Curtis Frank D. 
Wayne J. Dunn 


Merrill 
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10th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron and Machine 


Gun Troop)—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Butler Briscoe, Commanding 


Major 


Lieutenant Colonel N. 


Murray H. Ellis 


Captains 
Frederick deL. Comfort 


Charles H. Martin 
Peter C. Hains, 3d 


George G. Elms 
First Lieutenant 
Wallace H. Barnes 


URING the past summer the following officers 
joined the regiment at Fort Leavenworth: Lieuten- 
ant Colonel N. Butler Briscoe, from Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa; Major Murray H. Ellis, from Fort Bliss, Texas; 
Captain George G. Elms, from Fort Riley, Kansas; and 
Captain Frederic deL. Comfort, from R.O.T.C. duty in 
Pennsylvania. 
With a full complement of officers, the regiment has 
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been reorganized, further breaking away from the old 
“Detachment” idea which has characterized it in past 
years and putting it on a basis of pteparedness for field 
service. 

Captain Peter C. Hains, 3d, and Captain George G. 

_ Elms led a horse show team to Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
The American Royal, Kansas City, and the Ak Sar Ben 
Show in Omaha, Nebraska. At Bartlesville a place was 
won in every class entered, at the American Royal places 
were taken in practically every class except the individual 
hunter classes, and at Ak Sar Ben, four firsts, five seconds, 
four thirds, and two fourths rewarded the team’s efforts in 
the six classes entered. 

Ladies and Children’s classes have met with enthusi- 
astic response, and full attendance has greeted the various 
instructors. The post is now looking forward to its first 
indoor show of this winter series. 
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Machine Gun Troop, 10th Cavalry— 
Fort Myer, Virginia 
Major 
Alexander B. MacNabb, Commanding 


Captains 
Claude O. Burch John B. Reybold 


Charles H. Reed 


2d Squadron, 10th Cavalry—West Point, N. Y. 


Major 
John B. Thompson, Commanding 
Captains 
John W. Wofford Arthur K. Hammond 
Ancrew A. Frierson Clarence K. Darling 
Wm. J. Reardon 
v7 Af 7 


1 1th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


Colonel Ralph M. Parker, Commanding 


Majors 
Edward ©. McGuire Harry L. Branson 
Herman F. Rathjen Donald 8. Perry 
James C. Ward Norman N. Rogers 
Richard W. Cooksey Alden H. Seabury 
Frederick F. Duggan 
Captains 


Harry C. Mewshaw 
Edwin P. Crandell 
Claude W. Feagin 
Donald H. Nelson 
Newton F. McCurdey 


First Lieutenants 
Charles E. Wheatley, Jr. 


Phillip B. Shotwell 
William 8. Conrow 
James H. Walker 
Paul G. Kendall 
John R. Thornton 


Paul A. Ridge 
David A. Watt, Jr. 


Second Lieutenants 


William H. Thompson Donald O. Vars 
Frederic W. Barnes Thomas D. Gillis 
Perry B. Griffith Charles E. Leydecker 
Robert H. Bayne Travis L. Petty 


pee annie the civilian component training season 
and the target season, which necessarily suspended all 
marching and tactical self-training, a brief period was de- 
. voted to getting the units back into shape, testing them 
in dismounted and mounted work of an elementary na- 
ture, such as posture, steadiness, marching and manual of 
arms. The mounted test in elementary work consisted 
of marching, formation of troops, squadrons and the regi- 
ment and taking cover against aircraft observation, at all 
gates. It is very gratifying to find that the several months 
of summer work and target practice had no material ill 





November-December 


effect on the training of the regiment. Within a week 
after drills and other training were commenced all uits 
were back again in their normal condition, dismounted 
work comparing favorably with that of infantry units and 
the mounted work of such a nature as to enable all units 
to form in line at a gallop and move off at a gallop without 
the slightest indication of excitement or irritation on the 
part of either the men or the horses. Following these tests’ 
the troops were conditioned for marching. 
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12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron)—Fort 
Brown, Texas 
Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Commanding 
Colonel Frank K. Chapin, Executive 


Lieutenant Colonels 
John M. Thompson Frederic W. Whitney 


Majors 
Philip C. Olayton Harry W. Maas 
Heywood S. Dodd Carl B. Byrd 
Theodore M. Roemer 

Captains 


Benners B. Vail Raymond D. Palmer 


Hugh F. T. Hoffman 
First Lieutenants 

Prentice E. Yeomans Marvin C. Johnson 
8 d Lieut nts 


Richard A. Smith 
Ewing C. Johnson 





Ellis O. Davis 
John W. Darrah, Jr. 


ieee KERR T. RIGGS arrived on September 
18th and assumed command of the post and regi- 
ment. Colonel Frank K. Chapin and Major Theodore 
M. Roemer also reported for duty. 

On October 31st a Congressional Committee headed 
by Mr. J. J. McSwain, Chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, inspected Fort Brown. 

Training season opened November 1st. Intensive tacti- 
cal training is in order for the next few months in prepa- 
ration for the contemplated 1st Cavalry Division ma- 
neuvers next spring. 

The platoons of Troop A and Troop B are preparing 
for the Leadership Test for Small Units which will be 
conducted on or about January 15, 1936, by the Squadron 
Commander, Lieutenant Colonel John M. Thompson. 
The purpose of these tests is to determine the proficiency 
of training of the individuals and their mounts, and the 
combat proficiency of the rifle platoons. The tests will be 
divided into two phases, the individual and the leadership, 
and will follow the same lines as the Chief of Cavalry’s 
Leadership Test for Small Units. ; 

The 12th Cavalry Horse Show Team consisting of 
four officers, eight enlisted men and seventeen horses, 
under the leadership of Major Carl B. Byrd, made a very 
creditable showing at the 1st Cavalry Division Horse 
Show held at Fort Bliss in October. The team reports that 
the visit at Fort Bliss was very enjoyable, made so by the 
unexcelled hospitality extended them by the Fort Bliss 
garrison. 

At the present time a jumping team of four officers and 
eight men is preparing for participation in the Weslaco 
Horse Show to be held on December 11th. 
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The first post horse show will be held on December 
15th in the Fort Brown Horse Show Ring. 

With the return of the horse show team and the arrival 
of all assigned officers, the 12th Cavalry polo team is 
rapidly developing. Lieutenant P. E. Yeomans is expect- 
ing orders for duty in Hawaii and his loss will be severely 
felt, but an excellent team will undoubtedly be selected 
from the following officers: Colonel Frank K. Chapin; 
Majors Heywood S. Dodd and Carl B. Byrd; Captain 
Raymond D. Palmer, team captain, and Lieutenants 
Marvin C. Johnson, Ellis O. Davis, John W. Darrah, 
Jr., Richard A. Smith and Ewing C. Johnson. 

During Thanksgiving week the San Diego Cowboys 
ate scheduled to play a series of three games at Fort 
Brown. The Cowboys ate a very colorful team and offer 
the stiffest of competition. Many other interesting games 
have been arranged by the polo representative, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frederic W. Whitney. 

The regimental baseball team won the Valley Cham- 
pionship, completing the season with a record of twelve 
games won and none lost. The team won the Valley 


Playground League Trophy. 
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2d Squadron, | 2th Cavalry—Fort Ringgold, 
Texas 


Major Rexford E: Willoughby, Commanding 


Majors 


George P. Cummings Charles W. Burkett 


Captains 


Herbert L. Jackson Verne D. Mudge 


Donald W. Sawtelle 


First Lieutenants 


Samuel L. Myers John G. Minniece, Jr. 


John J. LaPpage 
Second Lieutenant 
Edgar J. Treacy, Jr. 


pee COLONEL HARLEY C. DAG- 
LEY, I.G.D., visited the post recently in connection 
with the annual administrative inspection. 

Sergeants Otto E. Smith, Troop E, and John W. 
Mozingo, Troop F, represented the squadron in the rst 
Cavalry Division Horse Show. This is the first time that 
the squadron has been represented in the Division Horse 
Show. 

The monthly enlisted men’s dance was held on Oc- 
tober 19th and a very enjoyable officers’ dinner dance was 
held on November 2d, the orchestra from Fort Brown 
furnishing the music on both occasions. During the din- 
ner the guests were entertained by post talent, including 
music by the Drum and Trumpet Corps, and dances and 
songs. The Fort Ringgold string orchestra played for each 
dance and song number. 

The post basket ball series commenced with platoon 
games, each troop entering three teams and the detach- 
ments one. The inter-troop series will commence on 
November 18th. At the conclusion of the latter, the 
Fort Ringgold team will be selected to play games with 
outside teams, as was done last season. 
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13th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Colonel Charies F. Martin, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonel 
John B. Johnson 
Majors 
Herbert E. Featherstone 


John A, Hettinger 
Gilbert Rieman 


Henry T. Allen 
Ira A. Correll 
Roy E. Craig 
James A. Killian Alexander G. Olsen 
Harold deB. Bruck 

Captains 

John H. Olaybrook 
Paul MacK. Martin 
Frank G. Fraser 


First Lieutenants 


Hugh W. Stevenson 
John K. Waters 
Powhatan M. Morton 
Brainard S. Cook 


d LZ i t nts 


Robert H. Strauss 


William L. Hamilton 
Zachery W. Moores 
Charles H. Noble 


Norman M. Winn 

George W. Coolidge 
Cornelius A. Lichirie 
Walter E. Finnegan 





Maynard D. Pedersen 
Lawrence E. Schlanser 


f aunty recruits were assigned for duty on 
November gth leaving forty-five who will receive 
their duty assignments before December 20th. By 
Christmas the regiment will have no recruits and will 
gain a breathing spell before the arrival of the large num- 
ber of recruits expected shortly after the New Year. 

Remounts continue to arrive, forty being unloaded for 
the regiment on November gth. The arrival of these 
young horses. at this time of year promises some ex- 
cellent “‘rodeos” before they are accustomed to the Cav- 
alry Service. 

A new policy regarding the pteparation of demon- 
strations for the School by the School Troops has been put 
into effect this fall. Improvements in the execution of 
the demonstrations have been noticed to date and more 
are expected in the School’s spring program. 

The Scout Car Platoon has finished its firing in testing 
the new Tentative Training Regulation 150-50 and the 
Light Machine Gun Platoon, Troop F, will complete a 
test of Tentative Training Regulations 150-45 in the near 
future. 

The regiment will have several entries in the Race 
Meet and Hunter Trials to be held by the School during 
the Thanksgiving holidays. 

" 


14th Cavalry (Less Ist Squadron)—Fort Des 


Moines, Iowa 


Colonel Clarence Lininger, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonel 


Mack Garr 
Majors 
Royden Williamson 


Joseph W. Geer 
Erskine A. Franklin 


Henry H. Cheshire 
George A. King 
Captains 
Robert McD. Graham 
Harry D. Eckert 
Mark A. Devine, Jr. 
First Lieutenant 

Milton A. Acklen 

Second Lieutenants 


Joseph H. O’ Malley Mathew W. Kane 
Ralph 8. Harper John J. Davis, Jr. 


dita combat firing now concluded, the 14th Cav- 


alry ( less 1st Squadron) is embarked on its winter 


William J. Bradley 
George A. Rehm 


program. Since indications of an early and more than 
usually severe winter -are not lacking and outdoors pro- 
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jects are becoming quite uncertain. of accomplishment, 
the garrison’s training activities are turning more and 
more definitely to schools. Courses for officers, for non- 
commissioned grades, for specialists, for vocations, are all 
under way. It is not expected that this will prevent the 
garrison review that is scheduled for November 16th, 
similar to that held on October 12th. The annual Iowa 
field trials for setters and pointers, ever a feature of fall 
post life at Fort Des Moines, proved a disappointment 
this year owing to a heavy rain. Entries were fewer than 
usual and the trials had to be given up. 

At.the instance of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Troop E, under command of Major Royden Wil- 
liamson, with Captain George A. Rehm and 2d Lieuten- 
ant John J. Davis, Jr., went by rail to that city in con- 
nection with the St. Louis National Dairy and Horse 
Shows during the week of October 11th-1rgth. Camped 
on the grounds of the St. Louis arena where it was visited 
by many hundreds of patrons of both shows, the troop 
performed a musical drill and a demonstration of the tacti- 
cal employment of machine guns. A unit of regular cav- 
alry proved novel to the public of St. Louis and the per- 
formance of the troop soon became highly popular, its daily 
appearances being increased at the request of the show 
management from two to three. Many favorable com- 
ments were made of the soldierliness and deportment of 
its enlisted personnel which enhanced the dignity of the 
Army throughout the entire community. Major William- 
son, in addition to his duties in connection with these 
exhibitions, judged hunters’ and jumpers’ classes in col- 
laboration with Mr. Harry McNair, of Chicago. 

Emphasis is being placed this winter on gallery shoot- 
ing. A small bore rifle tournament to include intra-regi- 
mental matches has been organized by Captain George 
A. Rehm, who has succeeded Major Williamson in com- 
mand of Troop E since the return of that unit from St. 
Louis. This troop, under Captain Rehm’s direction, has 
been conducting the test for light machine gun platoons. 

Soccer is another activity much in vogue at this post. 
In addition to the various unit teams, a post team has been 
enrolled in the Des Moines Soccer League and is expected 
to give a good account of itself there. 

Exceptional in interest and competitive spirit, however, 
has been the contest of remount training. Fourteen se- 
lected non-commissioned officers of outstanding ability in 
horsemanship, who have been working for several months 
with their mounts assigned them from recently received 
remount shipments, competed before aboard of officers 
headed by Major Joseph W. Geer, in a rigorous test for a 
handsome silver cup donated by the Regimental Com- 
mander. ' Following a riding hall examination of handi- 
ness and balance, the entries were sent’ singly and under 
full pack over a cross-country course of about twenty-five 
miles to determine stamina and pace. It was only after 
much discussion that the winner was declared to be 
Corporal Richard V. Barker, Troop E, riding Jo Jo. All 


participants finished in excellent time and condition. 


November-December 


The regimental indoor polo’team, composed of Cap- 
tan Mark A. ‘Devine, Jr., Captain Harry Eckert, and 
Lieutenant M. A. Acklen, participated in the tourna- 
ment held at Omaha on October 26th in connection with 
the Ak-Sar-Ben celebration. 


Civilian riding classes are now active. 
Tae, OR. 


Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry—Fort i, 


Illinois 


Lieutenant Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin, Commanding 
Majors 


% % 
\s 


Alton W. Howard Brock Putnam 


Captains 
Edwin C. Greiner 


Lawrence G. Smith 
Clyde A. Burcham 


Kenneth G, Hoge 


Second Lieutenan:s 


Harold L. Richey Jules V. Richardson 


EPTEMBER 13th and 14th the Fort Sheridan Horse 

Show Association gave a most successful Show for 
the benefit of the Army Relief Society. The officials were 
Major General Frank R. McCoy, Honorary President, 
Brigadier General Dana T. Merrill, President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin, Executive Vice President 
and Captain Edwin C. Greiner, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Horse Show arena completely reconditioned for 
the Show is situated on a bluff with Lake Michigan for a 
background, making a beautiful setting for the thirty- 
two classes and their military and civilian entries. 

Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin won the Olympic Team 
Sweepstakes on Johnny Walker, Captain Edwin C. 
Greiner was second on Briney and Mr. William B. Mc- 
Ilvaine was third on Irish Lass. By winning this class 
Johnny Walker was judged Jumper Champion of the 
Show. 

Due to the kindness and courtesy of the members of the 
Hunt Clubs surrounding Fort Sheridan, the officers and 
ladies of the post have had a very pleasant autumn riding 
to the hounds. Onwentsia Hunt, Mill Brook Hunt and 
the Long Meadow Hounds have provided excellent runs 
with unsurpassable hospitality. 

By eliminating the Chicago Black Horse Troop Polo 
Team and the Twin Cities Polo Team, the Fort Sheridan 
team met and defeated the Oak Brook team by a score 
of 15 to 8, to win the Intra-Circuit Polo Championship. 
The line-up of the Fort Sheridan team was: 

Captain E. C. Greiner, No. 1; Major C. A. Wilkin- 
son, No. 2; Lieutenant Colonel H. D. Chamberlin, No. 
3; Captain L. G. Smith, back. 

The winter indoor polo season started in Chicago with 
the Gold Coast League series of games the early part of 
November. Fort Sheridan’s polo team will be represent- 
ed by the seasoned players and young players who are re- 
ceiving intensive instruction. The games are to be played 
at the 124th Field Artillery Armory and the Chicago 
Riding Club once a week for the rest of the winter. 

Captain Charles Fake recently. left the Squadron for 
duty with the Organized Reserves at Sheridan, Wyoming. 



















1935 
26th Cavalry (P-S.)—Fort Stotsenburg, P.I. 


Colonel E. Kearsley Sterling, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Robert M. Cheney Herbert E. Taylor 


Majors 


Gordon J. F. Heron Joe C. Rogers 
Julian W. Cunningham Richard E, Tallant 
Albert E. McIntosh Ernest A. Williams 
Cornelius F. O’ Keefe John P. Scott 
James V. Shufelt 

Captains 


Cary B. Hutchinson 
Clyde Massey 
William P. Withers 
Frank J. Thompson 
Frederick R, Pitts 
Eustaquio S. Baclig Daniel De Bardeleben 
George P. Berilla, Jr. Henry I. Hodes 
First Lieutenants 

Robert P. Lowe 


Juan S. Moran 
Charles C. W. Allen 


Marcus E. Jones 
Morton McD Jones 
Charles R. Chase 
Benjamin H. Greban 
Redding F. Perry 


Basil L. Riggs 
John L. Ryan, Jr. 
Charles A. Sheldon 


f pace 26th Cavalry (PS) has just completed the third 
month of instruction in this training year. It being 
the wet season in the islands, nearly all activities have 
been confined to garrison training with the exception of 
short practice marches. 

In the test for non-commissioned officers all organi- 
zations made a very creditable showing and a great im- 
provement was noted over last year. 

Captains Marcus E. Jones and William P. Withers 
left Fort Stotsenburg with the scout car platoon on Au- 
gust 1gth to make a reconnaissance of the Bataan penin- 
sula, the west coast along the China Sea, and the Gulf of 
Lingayen, returning to the post late the night of August 
20th. This proved to be a most interesting trip. Besides 
seeing some of the most beautiful parts of the island, the 
platoon functioned perfectly and there was never a hitch 
except in the vicinity of Lingayen where several bridges 
were washed out by the recent flood. Just north of Iba, 
the platoon crossed a river 100 yards wide on a ferry 
operated by hand with one car crossing at a time. 

Troop A, Major John P. Scott commanding, won the 
regimental volley ball championship, beating Troop B 
in the finals. Troop E, Major Albert E. McIntosh com- 
manding, won the regimental indoor baseball champion- 
ship. 

Saaly every officer in the regiment has signed up for 
polo which will start just as soon as the rainy season is 
over. Our big problem is to mount them on suitable 
horses since the regiment is short of animals; no replace- 
ment having been made since 1929. 

All officers except one per troop and the regimental 
adjutant visited Fort Wm. McKinley on August 3oth to 
participate in the Cavalry Corps Map Maneuvers directed 
by Major General Frank Parker, Commanding General, 
Philippine Department. 

The following enlisted men were retired on the dates 
indicated after their names after thirty years of faithful 


and distinguished service: 
DATE OF 
ORGANIZATION RETIREMENT 


Headquarters Troop June 30, 1935 
Headquarters Troop June 30, 1935 
Troop E June 30, 1935 
Troop B July 31, 1935 
Headquarters Troop Aug. 31, 1935 
Headquarters Troop Aug. 31, 1935 


NAME 


Sergeant Constancio Gregorio 
Sergeant Emilio Marquez 
Corporal Antonio Bonoan 
Sergeant Vicente Esponilla 
Sergeant Arcenin Demetria 
Sergeant Moises Dina 
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On August 26, 1935, the entire regiment took part in 
the post: review in honor of Brigadier General Alfred T. 
Smith who recently arrived in the Philippine Islands. The 
2d Squadron and the Regimental bugle Corps, Major 
Gordon J. F. Heron commanding, formed the escort of 
honor, meeting the General’s party at the Fort Stotsen- 
burg gate and escorting him to the drill field where all 
other troops of the post were formed for the review. Both 
General Smith and Brigadier General Francis Le]. Parker, 
post commander, complimented Colonel Sterling, com- 
mander of troops, very highly for the appearance, dis- 
cipline and excellent showing made. 

Those officers in the states who contemplate service in 
the islands and think that duty over here is just a two 
year vacation had better change their mind, for nowhere 
in the Army do they work any harder than at Stotsen- 
burg. The really pleasant thing about duty with the 26th 
Cavalry is working for a regimental Commander who is 
considerate, jovial, a hard worker himself and easy to ap- 
proach. 

On June 29, 1935, the regiment marched out of Fort 
Stotsenburg for Manila to participate in the 4th of July 
parade. The trip was made in three days without incident 
and on July 3d the regiment spent the day policing up 
while the colonel reconnoitered the routes through the 
streets of Manila to the wall city where the parade started 
and also obtained first hand information from the depart- 
ment staff reference our proposed activities on the qth. 
It was the largest parade ever held in the islands and per- 
fectly executed in every way. 

The regiment returned to Fort Stotsenburg on July 
7th in excellent shape. Chaplain John Duffy accompanied 
the regiment on the march making 29 miles on his first 
day out which we claim is going some for a man who had 
not ridden for several years. The real bright spot in the 
match was the two kegs of ice cold beer awaiting our ar- 
rival at each camp which our ever thoughtful friend 
Colonel Harry A. Andreas had arranged. 

Majors Cornelius F. O’Keefe and John P. Scott, 
Captain Frederick R. Pitts and 1st Lieutenant Robert G. 
Lowe arrived from the states just in time to leave with the 
regiment for this hard, trying ride down the highway to 
Manila but, since none of them had a khaki uniform, 
each was given a few days grace until the Chinaman could 
piece together a uniform, and they joined us the afternoon 
of July 2d. 

4 f 


61st Cavalry Division 


N August 11th, eighty-one officers of the 152d Cav- 

valry Brigade, 61st Cavalry Division, reported at 

Fort Myer, Virginia, for two weeks’ active duty training. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sol P. Fink, Cavalry-Reserve, was 

in command of the’ 303rd Cavalry, and Major John F. 

Coneybear, Cavalry-Reserve, in command of the 304th 
Cavalry. 


Lieutenant Colonel John K. Brown, Cavalry, was the 
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OFFICERS OF 26tTa CAVALRY 


Front Row—From left to right: Major Cornelius F. O’Keefe; Major Julian W. Cunningham ; 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Cheney ; 


Colonel E. Kearsley Sterling; Major Gordon J. F. Heron; Major Albert E. McIntosh. 


SEconD Row—Major Ernest A. Williams ; 


Major Richard E. Tallant; 


Major Joe C. Rogers; Captain Charles R. Chase; Captain 


Redding F. Perry. 


Tuirp Row—Ilst Lieutenant Charles A. Sheldon; 


lst Lieutenant Basil L. 


Riggs; Captain Henry I. Hodes; Captain William P. 


Withers ; Captain Clyde Massey. 


FourtH Row—Captain Frank J. Thompson; Captain Cary B. Hutchinson; 
Captain Benjamin H. Graban. 


Berilla, Jr.; 


Ist Lieutenant John L. Ryan, Jr.; Captain George P. 


Last Row—Ilst Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe; Captain Marcus E. Jones; and Captain Frederick R. Pitts. 


senior Instructor, being assisted by Major Arthur H. 
Truxes, Caval 

The training was decentralized to regiments, and se- 
lected reserve officers acted as instructors. The preparation 
and the instruction given by these reserve officers were 
exceptionally well done. 

During the camp, Lieutenant Colonel John K. Brown, 
Cavalry, was very painfully injured when his horse 
jumped into a hurdle, “spilling” horse and rider. 

The morning of August 22d the regiments marched out 
to Pohick for an overnight camp. The heat was terrific 
and to make the overnight camp a success we caught a 


heavy blowing rain about supper time that soaked the 
camp and equippment for the night. 

The inactive duty training season was inaugurated with 
a general cor.ference at the Army Building, 39 Whitehall 
Street. After a short summary of the inactive training 
schedule by the Chief of Staff, those present were enter- 
tained by the remarks of Lieutenant Colonel Herbert H. 
Frost, Division Signal Officer, who had attended the First 
Army Maneuvers at Pine Camp. Colonel Frost proved 
that he had taken his detail as an observer seriously and 
that he had, indeed, observed in the most thorough man-. 
ner. Colonel Frost demonstrated, also, that he has a sense 
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of humor and enlivened his remarks with just the proper 
amount of comic relief. 

On Monday evening, October 28th, the 61st Cavalry 
Division Association gave a stag dinner in honor of the 
retiring Chief of Staff, Colonel William M. Connell, and 
his successor, Colonel George M. Russell. Dinner was 
served in the petit salon of the Park Lane Hotel, and the 
form of entertainment was similar to that at the annual 
“Gridiron Dinners” made famous by the press in Wash- 
ington. 

Besides the guests of honor, the speakers were Brigadier 
General Brice P. Disque, 152d Cavalry Brigade, Colonel 
George H. Baird, Officer in Charge of Civilian Com- 
ponents Affairs, Second Corps Area (a former unit in- 
structor of the Division), Lieutenant Colonel John K. 
Brown, Unit Instructor, 303rd Cavalry, and Major James 
J. Gegan, 16th M. P. Battalion, R.A.I. 

The toastmaster was Lieutenant Edward A. Maher, 
3d, 303rd Cavalry, President of the 61st Cavalry Di- 
vision Association, and the Master of Ceremonies was 
Lieutenant Conrad C. Simmons, 303rd Cavalry. 

The Unit Instructors of the 304th and 302d Cavalry, 
Majors Arthur H. Truxes and Catesby ap C. Jones, and 
the Division Adjutant, Captain James S. Rodwell, came in 
for their share of the ‘ ‘grilling,” which was administered 
by the reserve officers. Colonel Frost was the attaché of a 
foreign country whose cavalry had all been mechanized, 
with rather astonishing effect on the personnel, and Lieu- 
tenant Frank Tinsley was his tenor orderly. Lieutenant 
J. Kenneth Lynch, My very cunning worker in metals,’ 
hammered the anvil as an accompaniment.to a choice 
dialogue between himself and Captain Alex. J. Ettl: they 
were assisted by Captain Eugene H. Pulch. The four 
Majors of the 304th Cavalry were parodied by Lieuten- 
ants Fred H. Lutz, Lionel L. Lippmann, Alexander F. 
Lipton, and James E. P. McNair of that regiment; and 
Lieutenant Ben J. Cothran, 303rd Cavalry, gave informal 
advice to the new Chief of Staff. Toastmaster Maher slid 
out of his exalted post long enough to deliver a funeral 
oration, and M. C. Simmons delivered a veterinary lec- 
ture. 

At the National Horse Show in Madison Square Gar- 
den, the 61st Cavalry Division entered a jumping team 
consisting of Lieutenant Colonel Herbert H. Frost on 
Jeb Stuart, Lieutenant George M. Kaufmann on Dan- 
dora, Lieutenant John W. Morris on Sun Tan, and Lieu- 
tenant Chase Donaldson on Marse Henry, and coached 
by Lieutenant Colonel John K. Brown. There were two 
military classes for teams from the National Guard, Re- 
serve Officers, State and City Police and Military 
Schools. In the indvidual class the division had three 
horses in the jump-off for first place. After a second 
jump-off, the red ribbon was won by Lieutenant Kauft- 
mann. In the military team class, the division won first 
place with three clean scores. For the Scott Challenge 
Cup, Colonel Frost was tied with Lieutenant Greear of 
West Point, and in the jump-off the latter was awarded 
the blue. As the team had very little time or opportunity 
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for training, the results were better than could be ex- 
pected. 
v 7 5 


62nd Cavalry Division—Towson, Maryland 
—s unit training this year showed an increase in the 


number of officers receiving active duty training. In 
addition many officers of the division received valuable 
mobilization training, being attached to various service 
units of the Corps Area Service Command that were 
trained this year. 

Two new unit instructors were welcomed to the di- 
vision by the Chief of Staff, Colonel John D. Long, Cav- 
alry. Colonel Edward W. Wildrick, Field Artillery, is 
assigned to the 862d F.A.; Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. 
N. Glass, Cavalry, to the 307th Cav. Orders have just 
been issued assigning Colonel Arthur H. Wilson, Cav- 
alry, to the 305th Cavalry in place of Major Norman E. 
Fiske, Cavalry, who is now an observer with the Italian 
cavalry in Ethiopia. 

There are now 87 officers of the Division on C.C.C., 
duty, including two field officers, twenty-eight captains 
and fifty-seven lieutenants. While there is no tactical in- 
struction connected with this duty, the administrative 
training will prove of great value to the division. 


oe # 
305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coronet Marttuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


HE regiment regrets the loss of the unit instructor, 

Major Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, who left very sud- 
denly for Ethiopia. It is with pleasure and pride that we 
will have with us Colonel Arthur H. Wilson, Cavalry, as 
our new instructor. 

Captain William J. Taylor, our adjutant, is carrying 
on, and has arranged a very interesting schedule with 
many new speakers ona variety of military subjects. 

Our classes in equitation continue with excellent at- 
tendance as do the weekly conferences. We note with 
pride that the absence of a unit instructor has not di- 
minished the interest shown by the regiment. 


z sf 2 


306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Coronet J. P. B. Clayton Hix, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


B see schools for instruction of officers of the 306th 
Cavalry in Washington during the school year 1935- 
1936 began on October 1, 1935. Conferences were held 
in the Assembly Hall of the Washington Reserve Head- 
quarters on October 3d and 17th. The attendance was 64 
and 65, respectively. Equitation classes were held at Ft. 
Myer, Va., on October 6th and 20th. with attendances 


of 43 and 39. 
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The bulk of the instruction was given by Reserve Offi- 
cers and was very satisfactory. An especially interesting 
feature was a discussion by Colonel Arthur W. Lane, of 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry. His subject was “In- 
fantry: its characteristics, weapons, organization, and its 
relation to Cavalry.” 

In spite of the fact that 19 members of the regiment 
from Washington are now absent from the city on duty 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps, the attendance at 
the conferences and equitation classes has been gratifying. 


For the Baltimore units of the 306th Cavalry, confer- - 


ences were held at Colonel J. P. B. Clayton Hill’s quarters 
at No. 3, Franklin Street, in Baltimore, on October 14th 
and 28th. While the attendance at conferences was small, 
the interest was keen. 

It is hoped that when the weather breaks in the spring 
arrangements can be made for equitation at Ft. Hoyle, 
Md. 

Enrollments in the Extension School continue to come 
in and the total is now ahead of last year. 


7 - -f 


307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 


LizuTENANT Co.onet R. B. H. Becc, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


Ww: hope our 48 officers of Richmond and vicinity will 
show more interest in conferences in the future. 
Our new instructor, Colonel Edward L. N. Glass, Cav- 
alry, has given us some fine historical examples of cavalry 
actions from 1861 to 1865. 

The party at the Colonel’s house after the last con- 
ference was greatly enjoyed by 15 officers of the regiment. 

Captain Hal P. Costello of Lynchburg is up for pro- 
motion. 

We welcome the new members, recent R. O. T. C. 
graduates. 
: ee ty 


3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Major James R. Mutten, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


fel inactive duty training period got under way at a 
Unit School meeting at the end of September. The 
class was organized, and subjects and instructors for the 
coming school year were designated by the Squadron 
Commander. Nine officers were present at this first meet- 
ing. 

it the second meeting on October 22d, Lieutenant 
Robert B. Batte, 307th Cavalry, gave an excellent discus- 
sion on ““The Cavalry Squadron in Combat,” followed by 
an illustrative problem. After this the class adjourned to 
the Virginia National Guard Armory and engaged in 
pistol practice for an hour. The unit instructor, started it 
off right by putting the first five in the bull’s-eye. Lieu- 
tenants Winfred S$. Hayman and Lawrence Page made 


November -December 


the best scores during the evening. The squadron is 
looking forward to a visit from the new unit instructor, 


Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. N. Glass, Cavalry. 


” Hee. 
308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CoLonet GeorcE H. CHERRINGTON, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


E heed inactive duty training period of the regiment is 
now in full swing. The schedule Provides two confer- 
ences per month and a period of equitation, cross-country 
riding, or a tactical ride each Sunday morning. During 
November pistol firing and trapshooting are scheduled 
for Sunday afternoons. Due to the fact that the 107th 
Field Artillery is now mechanized and their armory is No 
longer available as a riding hall, riding at night is not 
feasible until spring. Conference periods have been di- 
vided so that two or mote subjects ate discussed, permit- 
ting a larger number of officers of the regiment to receive 
experience as instructors. 

In order to attract officers of the regiment to the Train- 
ing Center at Aspinwall, trapshooting was started on 
Sunday, October 20th. This activity is open to families 
and friends of the officers and has become increasingly 
popular until about twenty shooters are now participating. 
It is contemplated continuing this sport until November 
24th when a Thanksgiving turkey shoot will be held. 

For the past month the unit instructor has conducted a 
class in riding for children of members of the regiment on 
Friday afternoons. Classes will be held as long as the 
weather permits and will be resumed in the spring. 

The following promotions are announced: 1st Lieu- 
tenant Herman A. Huhn to captain, 2d Lieutenant David 
T. Zweibel to rst Lieutenant. 


4 7 
862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 
Co one. Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve, 


Commanding 


fe regiment welcomes their new instructor Colonel 
Edward W. Wildrick, Field Artillery, who arrived in 
September. He is an officer of wide experience and the 
regiment feels complimented in having him with them. 

The first conference for the inactive duty training 
period for the 862d Field Artillery was held on October 
10, 1935. The subject was ‘‘Signal Communication With- 
in the Regiment.” The subject of the second conference 
on October 24, 1935, was “Gunnery.” The two confer- 
ences to be held in November will be devoted to the use 
of air mosaics by the Field Artillery. 

Pistol practice will be held. one evening monthly from 
November to June. It is planned to conduct training with 
the Bishop Trainer in the rroth Field Artillery Armory 
at Pikesville, Maryland, during the year. There has been 
a fine turnout for the two conferences already held and it 
is hoped that this will keep up during the coming year. 
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66th Cavalry Division : 
ON October 1st, 1935, the 1935-36 weekly school for 


Reserve and National Guard officers of .Greater 
Kansas City, sponsored by Kansas City Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association, this year under the codrdina- 
tion of Colonel Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harold Thompson, Cavalry, Executive 
Officer, was initiated by a program presenting as princi- 
pal speaker Brigadier General H. J. Brees, formerly of the 
cavalry arm, and now commandant of the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, who was fol- 
lowed by U. S. Senator Harry S. Truman, a World War 
veteran officer and first president of the Kansas City 
chapter. Brigadier General E. M. Stayton, Missouri Na- 
tional Guard, introduced General Brees. The program 
following the practice of a number of years, embraces one 
hour’s lecture on subjects common to all arms, by a 
regular officer, either from the C. & G. S. S., or from the 
several regular officers serving as unit instructors at Kan- 
sas City, followed by another hour of separate branch in- 
struction in the various branch instruction rooms by unit 
instructors and selected reserve officers, the Cavalry 
branch instruction this year, as last, being under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, who also 
charters the Military Intelligence officers’ class. 


While the C. & G. S. S., has, to use General Brees’ 
words, “‘lately insisted we stand on our own regular of- 
ficers (unit instructors) for lectures, and lean less on 
Leavenworth,” Colonel Broadhurst was able to procure 
volunteers from among his many friends at Fort Leaven- 
worth to supplement the restricted officially assigned 
quota for the fiscal year. 


The start of another year was the source of fond and 
affectionate memorie s of the Kansas City cavalry group 
for predecessors of the present codrdinator and present 
unit instructor. 

The following excerpt is taken from the address of 
Major Lloyd M. Barger, Dental-Reserve, upon his re- 
tirement November rgth, 1935, as president of the Kan- 
sas City Chapter Reserve Officers Association: 

“To Colonel Hugh H:' Broadhurst, Cavalry, we give 
special mention of appreciation for the wonderful pro- 
gram he has provided us for the school year. Because the 
C. and G. S. S. lecturers are so taxed that they cannot 
deliver special lectures to us, it became necessary for 
Colonel Broadhurst to solicit his friends among regular 
officers to volunteer to come to Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Riley and appear on the year’s program. We marvel 
at this man’s host of friends, who are literally begging to 
appear on the list of lecturers. 

“Recently before his assignment here our affairs were 
excellently handled by Colonels George M. Peek, F. A., 
George R. Hicks, Inf., and the ever popular Lieutenant 
Colonel (Skipper) Harold Thompson, Cavalry, who are 
giving unsparingly of their time and efforts to success- 
fully continue reserve, affairs in Greater Kansas City.” 
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Fort Oglethorpe’s New Galloping Course 
ORMER members of the Fort Oglethorpe garrison 


will be interested in learning that the northeast corner 
of the reservation (east of LaFayette Highway and north 
of Forest Road) is undergoing quite a transformation. 
First, the area was policed of such leg-breaking devices as 
chuckholes, manholes, and other remnants of the old war- 
time detention camp. Also, there is now under construc- 
tion a two mile galloping course of obstacles of several 
types—Aiken fences, log jumps, ditches, a sunken road, 
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stone walls, etc. Variation may be had by taking shorter 
courses of one and a half or one mile. As indicated by the 
types of jumps, effort is being made to build obstacles 
that will require the least possible maintenance. When 
completed all jumps will be a minimum of forty feet in 
length. Built up obstacles will be paneled at two moderate 
heights, one for training and the other for competition. 
The majority of these and the ditches will be of substan- 
tial width. The course is so laid that it should be usable 
during the entire year. Practically the entire course is 


visible from the high points M and N. 
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Roster of Regular Army Cavalry Officers Not 
Assigned to Regiments 


(Note: Regimental rosters appear with reports of 
activities of the various organizations. ) 


Office, Chief of Cavalry, Washington, D C. 
Chief of Cavalry 
Major General 
Leon B, Kromer 
Colonels 
Guy Kent ; 
Charles L. Scott 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Robert E. Carmody Jack W. Heard 
Majors 


Alexander M. Miller, Jr. 


Louis LeR. Martin Charles C. Smith 


Captain 
Charles 8. Miller 
The Cavalry Board, Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel 
Charlies R. Mayo 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Wilfrid M. Blunt 
Majors 


Lawrente O. Frizzell 


Stephen Boon, Jr. 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 


Captain 
Elmer V. Stansbury 
Commandant, Staff, and Faculty, The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas 
Brigadier General 
Guy V. Henry 
Colonel 
Jonathan M. Wainwright 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Terry de la M. Allen Charles B. Hazeltine 
Karl S. Bradford ‘John Millikin 


Majors 
Ray T. Maddocks 
George I. Smith 
Isaac G. Walker 


George 8. Andrew 
John ©. Daly 
Fenton 8. Jacobs 


Captains 
Paul ©. Febiger James H. Phillips 
Staff and Faculty, The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


Major 
Kramer Thomas 


Staff and Faculty, The Field Artillery School 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Major 
Rinaldo L. Coe 
Staff and Faculty, The Coast Artillery Corps, School 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Major 
Otto B. Trigg 
Staff and Faculty, Command and General Staff School, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Colonel 
Troup Miller 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Thoburn K. Brown 
Kenna G. Eastham 
Frederick Gilbreath 


William M. Grimes 
John F. Wall 


Majors 
Oliver L. Haines 
William K. Harrison, Jr. 
Frederick R. Lafferty 


Wayland B. Augur 
James W. Barnett 
Cornelius M. Daly 


Captain 
George B. Hudson 


Staff and Faculty, Army War College, Washington, D. C. 
Colonels 
Walter 8. Grant 
William W. Gordon 
Historical Section, Army War College 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Pearl L. Thomas 


War Department General Staff, Washington, D. C. 
Colonels 


George Grunert 


Charles Burnett Robert ©. Richardson, Jr. 
Adna R,. Chaffee 
Lieutenant Colonels 
John B. Coulter William Nalle 
Howell M. Estes Alexander D. Surles 


Major 
Ernest N. Harmon 


General Staff with Troops 


Colonels 
Joseph A Baer, Baltimore, Md. 
George B. Hunter, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Ben Lear, Presidio of San Franciso, Calif. 
John ©, Pegram, Baltimore, Md. 
Donald A. Robinson, Manila, P. I. 
Daniel Van Voorhis, Hawaiian Department 
William W. West, Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Lieutenant Colonels 
William C. Christy, Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Sloan Doak, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Raymond E. McQuillin, Hewaiian Department 
George S. Patton, Jr., Hawaiian Department 
Majors 
Roy E. Blount, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Charles H. Gerhardt, Manila, P. I. 
Pearson Menoher, Boston, Mass. 
James M. Shelton, Omaha, Neb. 
Carl H. Strong, Governors Island, N. Y. 


Military Attaches 


Colonel 
Jerome G. Pillow, Rome, Italy 


Majors 
Samuel V. Constant, Peiping, China 
Norman E, Fiske, Rome, Italy 
William E. Shipp, Riga, Latvia 
John A. Weeks, Santiago, Chile 
Captain 
Hayden A. Sears, Paris, France 


November-December 


Captains 

Clarence ©. Clendennen 
Willard A. Holbrook 
Thomas L. Harrold 
Eugene OC. Johnston 

First Lieutenants 
Thomas J. Brennan, Jr. 
Woodbury M, Burgess 
Harold M. Forde 
William H. Greear 
Albert E. Harris 
O’Neil K. Kane 


Lyman L. Judge 
John H. Riepe 
Lawrence E. Schick 
William H. Wood 


Clayton J. Mansfield 
Alexander M. Miller, III 
Theodore 8. Riggs 

Egon R. Tausch 

Thomas F. Van Natta, ITI 


Students, The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas 


Special Advanced Equitation Course 


Captain 
John PF. Willey 
First Lieutenants 
James O. Curtis, Jr. 
Charles G. Dodge 
John L, Hines, Jr. 
Hamilton H. Howze 
Harry W. Johnson 


Regular Course 
Captain 
John L. H'tchings 
First Lieutenants 


Philip H. Bethune 
James C. Blanning 
J. Paul Breden 
Frank H. Britton 
Bogardus 8. Cairns 
William E. Chandler 
Loren F. Cole 

James B. Corbett 
Gerard C. Cowan 
William W. Culp 


Robert W. Porter, Jr. 
Chandler P. Robbins, Jr. 
Glenn F. Rogers 
Franklin F. Wing, Jr. 


Harry J. Fleeger 
William B. Fraser 
John L. Inskeep 
Charles M. Iseley 
George R. Mather 
John R. Pugh 

Scott M. Sanford 
Karl L. Scherer 
William H. 8. Wright 


Students, Command and General Staff School, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

Majors 
Vernon L. Padgett 
James O. Short 
Albert OC. Smith 
Lucian K, Truscott 


Frank A. Allen, Jr. 

Gilbert X. Cheves 

Charles E. Dissinger 

Thomas W. Herren 

George E. Huthsteiner 

Captains 
Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr. 
Benjamin A. Thomas 
Hugh B. Waddell 
Samvel P. Walker. Jr. 
Raymond E£, 8. Williamson. 


Clovis E. Byers 
Leslie D. Carter 
Erle F. Cress 

Carl D. Silverthorne 
Harold P. Stewart 
Otto R. Stillinger 


Students, Army War College, Washington, D. C. 


Lieutenant Colonels 
John A. Considine 
Paul R. Davison 


Henry J. M. Smith 
Edgar W. Taulbee 


Harold C. Mandell 
Frank L. Whittaker 


David H. Blakelock 
Robert W. Grow 
Charles F. Houghton 


Students, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 


Colonel 
Edward M. Offley 


Major 
Roderick R. Allen 


Student, Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C. 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas H.Rees, Jr. 


Student, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 


Captain 
Charles H. Valentine 


Students, The Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Captain 
Hubert W. Ketchum, Jr. 


First Lieutenants 


John H. Dudley Thomas J. H. Trapnell 


Paul W. Shumate 


Student, The Ecole de Guerre, Paris, France 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Harold M. Rayner 
Language Student, Tokyo, Japan 


Captain 
Alexander George 


Liaison Officers 
Majors 
Francis T. Bonsteel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richard L. Creed, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
Candler A. Wilkinson, Quantico, Va. 


Captain 
Andrew E. Forsyth, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
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Duty with the National Guard 


Colonels 
John 8S. Fair, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph OC. King, Des Moines, Iowa 
Albert H. Mueller, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Innis P. Swift, San Antonio, Texas 
Charles O. Thomas, Jr., Chicago, II). 
George Williams, Chicago. Ill. 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Clark P. Chandler, Cleveland, Ohio 
Homer M. Groninger, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Richard D. Newman, Washington, D. CO. 
J. Frank Richmond, Nashville, Tenn. 
William W. H. Youngs, Asheville, N. O. 


Majors 
Theo. B. Apgar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William T. Bauskett, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick W. Boye, Newark, N. J. 
Jay K. Colwell, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
James N. Caperton, New York, N. Y. 
Horace W. Forster, New Haven, Conn. 
Roye P. Gerfen, Newark, N. J. 
William T. Haldeman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John D. Hood, Boise, Idaho 
Rhey T. Hollett, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Hans E. Kloepfer, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Thomas W. Ligon, New Orleans, La. 
John O. Lawrence, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
James G. Monihan, Detroit, Mich. 
Manly F. Meador, Frankfort, Ky. 
Frank Nelson, Burlington, Iowa 
Callie H. Palmer, Savannah, Ga. 
Oron A. Palmer, Dallas, Texas 
Clyde Pickett, Cincinnati, Ohio 
John T. Pierce, Jr., Houston, Texas 
Terrill E. Price, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Lester A. Sprinkle, Topeka, Knas. 
Cyrus J. Wilder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Lawrence B. Wyant, Albany, N. Y. 
q Captains 
Clyde B. Bell, Iola, Kans. 
Charles W. Fake, Sheridan, Wyo. 
William T. Fletcher, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Harry Knight, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mortimer F. Sullivan, Springfield, Ill. 


Duty with the Organized Reserves 
Colonels 
Alvord Van P. Anderson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Conrad S. Babcock, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Blaine, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hugh H. Broadhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Archibald F. Commiskey, Towson, Md. 
William M. Connell, New York, N. Y. 
Samuel F, Dallam, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edward Davis, Chicago, Ill. 

George Dillman, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Albert B. Dockery, San Francisco, Calif. 

Oscar Foley, Tacoma, Wash. 

Francis W. Glover, Charleston, S. C. 
Frederick D. Griffith, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
Edward A. Keyes, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Stanley Koch, Lexington, Ky. 

Osmun Latrobe, Omaha, Neb. 

John D. Long, Towson, Md. 

Isaac S. Martin, Chicago, Ill. 

Carl H. Muller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry R, Richmond, New Orleans, La. 
George M. Russell, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas L. Sherburne, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Howard R. Smalley, Rochester, N. Y. 
Daniel D. Tompkins, San Antonio, Texas 
Lieutenant Colonels 
John K. Brown, New York, N. Y. 
Francis C. V. Crowley, Boston, Mass. 
Edward L. N. Glass, Richmond, Va. 
Welton M. Modisette, Newark, N. J. 
Edwin O’Connor, San Antonio, Texas 
Robert C. Rodgers, Marion, Ill. 
Harold Thompson, Kansas City, Mo. 
John OC. F. Tillson, Salt Lake City, Utah 

jors 

Harry H. Baird, Boston, Mass. 

Alfred L. Baylies, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Truman E. Boudinot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Richard W. Carter, Detroit, Mich. 
James K. Cockrell, Huntington, W. Va. 

Lathan H. Collins, Miami, Fla. 

Alfred J. de Lorimier, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ernest F. Dukes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James R. Finley, Norfolk, Va. 
Louis G. Gibney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harold B. Gibson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Harrison Herman, New Haven, Conn. 
Nelson M. Imboden, DuBois, Pa. 
Wharton G. Ingram, Detroit, Mich. 
Catesby ap OC. Jones, New York, N. Y. 
John ©. Mullenix, Washington, D. O. 
Herbert A. Myers, Chicago, Ill. 
Carter R. McLennan, Albany, N. Y. 
Henry McE. Pendleton, Baltimore, Md. 
Otis Porter, Altoona, Pa. 
Lewis A. Pulling, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Edward F. Shaifer, Omaha, Neb. 

Henry M. Shoemaker, Austin, Tex. 

William G. Simmons, Louisville, Ky. 

James B. Taylor. Oklahoma Citv. Okla. 


Spencer A. Townsend, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Arthur H. Truxes, New York, N. Y. 
Willard S. Wadelton, Des Moines, Iowa 


Duty with the R.O.T.C. 
Colonels 
John A. Barry, Los Angeles High Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Harry LaT. Cavenaugh, University of California, Berkeley, California 

Benjamin O. Davis, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
Arthur W. Holderness, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

‘ Horace E. Mann, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Selwyn D. Smith, Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan 


Lieutenant Colonels 
Horace T. Aplington, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Harry A. Flint, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
John A. Robenson, Kentucky State Teachers’ College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Otto Wagner, Shreveport High Schools, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Majors 
Edmund M. Barnum, San Diego Army & Navy Academy, 
Pacific Beach, California 
Sexton Berg, Glendale High School, Glendale, California 
Lloyd W. Biggs, Mattoon High School, Mattoon, Illinois 
Walter E. Buchley, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
Henry H. Cameron, Pueblo High School (Centennial), Pueblo, Colorado 
Glenn S. Finley, Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Oklahoma 
Geoffrey Galwey, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Wade OC. Gatchell, Chicago High Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Percy S. Haydon, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 
Oliver I, Holman, University of Arizona, Tuicson, Arizona 
Harold G. Holt, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Benjamin F. Hoge, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 
William R. Irvin, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
Oharles R. Johnson, Jr., Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 
John E. Maher, Central Catholic High School, San Antonio, Texas 
Olin CO. Newell, Polytechnic High School & Junior College, 
Riverside, California 
Thomas G. Peyton, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
Ralph I. Sasse, Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi 
John E. Selby, New Mexico Military Instituee, Roswell, New Mexico 
Richard B. Trimble, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Thomas D. Wadelton, Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Herbert E. Watkins, 
George D. Wiltshire, Virginia Military Institute, Lexingon, Virginia 
Captains 
Vance W. Batchelor, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Charles H. Bryan, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
John H. Collier, New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico 
Leo B. Conner, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 
John B. Cooley, Griffin High School, Griffin, Georgia 
Richard H. Darrell, Chicago High Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
John L. De Pew, Kansas City High Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
Richard B. Evans, Xavier High School, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick W. Fenn, Johnson City High Schools, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Leslie M. Grener, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Aladin J. Hart, New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico 
Morris H. Marcus, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
Gene R. Mauger, Houston High School, Houston, Texas 
John K. Mitchell, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 
Charles E. Morrison, Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 
Albert S. J. Stovall, Jr., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
David A. Taylor, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Francis P. Tompkins, Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia 
Lee C. Vance, Uiversity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
First Lieutenants 
Leander LaC. Doan, Western Military Academy, Alton, Illinois 
Royce A. Drake, Michigan State College, Lansing, Michigan 


Duty at Corps Areas Headquarters 


Colonels 
George H. Baird, 2d Corps Area Thomas A. Roberts, 8th Corps Area 
Harry N. Cootes, 3d Corps Area William H. Cowles, 9th Corps Area 


Majors 
Chester E. Davis, 2d Corps Area Donald C. Hawley, 2d Corps Area 
5 Captains 
Robert J. Merrick, 1st Corps AreaGeo. W. Read, Jr., 2d Corps Area 
James B. Patterson, 1st Corps AreaThomas Robinson, 2d Corps Area 


Detailed in the Adjutant General’s Department 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Russell B. Patterson, Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Majors 
Jess G. Boykin, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Morris S. Daniels, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Hugh J. Fitz Gerald, Fort Shafter, T. H. 
James T. Menzie, Washington, D, OC. 
George A. Moore, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Captain : 
Harris F. Scherer, Boston, Massachusetts 
Detailed in the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
Captains 


Pp 
Albert W. Johnson, Charlottesville, Va. 
Wilbur K. Noel, Lexington, Va. 


Detailed in the Quartermaster Corps 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Edwin N. Hardy, Fort Robinson, Nebraska 
Majors 
James M. Adamson, Kansas City, Mo. 
William E. Barott, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Wilkie OC. Burt, Lexington, Ky. 
John W. Carroll, Fort Meade, 8. D. 
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Daniel B. Cullinane, Fort Adams, R. I. 
Phillip B. Fryer, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
John H. Irving, Fort Robinson, Neb. 
Rohland A. Isker, Chicago, Ill. 
Perry E. Taylor, Fort Armstrong, T. H. 
Marion I. Voorhes, Front Royal, Va. 
Captains 
Clarence W, Bennett, Fort Reno. Okla 
Kirk Broaddus, Fort Bliss, Texas 
Frank L. Carr, Fort Douglas, Utah 
Frank O. Dewey, Fort Reno, Okla. 
Harry A. Fudge, Fort Reno, Okla. 
James V. Gagne, Fort Armstrong, T. H. 
Mitchell A. Giddens, Bolling Field, D. O. 
Clinton J. Harrold, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred W. Koester, Fort Robinson, Neb. 
William H. Nutter, Schofield Barracks, T. H. 
First Lieutenants 
Theodore Kalakuka, Washington, D. C. 
Theodore C. Wenzlaff, Fort Robinson, Neb. 


Detailed in the Finance Department 
Majors 
Harry Foster, Atlanta, Ga. 
Leo L. Gocker, Philadephia, Pa. 
Captain 
Edward H. De Saussure, Baltimore, Maryland 


Detailed in the Ordnance Department 


First Lieutenants 
Jergen B. Olson, Curtis Bay, Md. 
Phillips W. Smith, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 


Detailed in the Signal Corps 


Captain 
Charles P. Amazeen, Fort Armstrong, T. H. 
First Lieutenants 
Loren D. Pegg, Quarry Heights, OC. Z. 
Joseph R. Ranck, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Detailed in Inspector General’s Department 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Harley C. Dagley, Fort Bliss, Texas 
Majors 
Thomas A. Dobyns, Chicago, Ill. 
Edward J. Dwan, Manila, P. I. ° 
Frederick Herr, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Frank G. Ringland, Fort Hayes, Ohio 


Detailed in Air Corps 


First Lieutenant 
Richard T. Coiner, Jr., Randolph Field, Texas 


Second Lieutenants 
Harvey T. Alness, Hamilton Field, Calif. 
Jerome E. Blair, II, Randolph Field, Texas 
Richard E. Ellsworth, Randolph Field, Texas 
Wilhelm C. Fruedenthal, Randolph Field, Texas 
Pelham D. Glassford, Jr., Randolph Field, Texas 
John M. Hutchinson, Mitchell Field, L. I. 
Albert A. Matyas, Randolph Field, Texas 
Raymond J. Reeves, Kelly Field, Texas 
Thomas Wildes, Randolph Field, Texas 
William H. Wise, Barksdale Field, La. 


Aides 
Captains 
William A. Bugher, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Robert M. Eichelsdoerfer, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Lawrence K. Ladue, Chicago, Ill. 
First Lieutenant 
Joseph F. Haskell, Manila, P. I. 


On Recruiting Duty 
Colonels 
Charles B. Amory, Baltimore, Md. 
William W. Edwards, Chicago, IIl. 
Aubrey Lippincott, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Guy 8S. Norvell, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur Poillon, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Charles A. Romeyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Talbot Smith, Charlotte, N. O. 


William H. Kasten, Ft. Riley, Kans. 


November-December 


Majors 
Harry W. Benson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jacob A. Blankenship, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
Walter W. Boon, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
Clifford A. Eastwood, New Orleans, La. 
Eustis L. Hubbard, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
Ross E. Larson, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
Renn Lawrence, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
Paul J. Matte, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
James E. Slack, Fort McDowell, Calif. 
Captains 
Gordon S. Armes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stanton Higgins, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 
Colonels f 
Clarence A. Dougherty, Commanding U. S. Army Transport ‘‘Republic,’’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
Albert E. Phillips, Jeffersonville Q.M. Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
William R. Pope, Corozal, Panama Canal Zone 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Emil P. Pierson, U. S. Disciplinary Bks., Governors Island, N. Y. 
Duncan G. Richart, Hdqrs., Panama Canal Dept., Quarry Heights, O. Z. 
Majors 
Harvey N. Christman, U. S. Disciplinary Bks., Governors Island, N. Y. 
John F. Davis, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
' Captains c5 : 
Henry S. Jernigan, American Legation, Peiping, China 
Oscar M. Massey, N. Y. Port of Embarkation, Brooklyn, a. ¥. 
Frank T. Turner, Hdgrs. Panama Canal Dept., Quarry Heights, C. A. 
First Lieutenant : 
Joseph A. Michela, Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 


Headquarters, Ist Cavalry Division, Fort Bliss, Texas 
Brigadier General 
Hamilton S. Hawkins 
Colonels 
Alexander B. Coxe (G.S.C.) Alexander M. Milton (G.S.O.) 
John K. Herr Stephen W. Winfree 


rs 
Arthur T. Lacey (G.S.0.) 
Roscoe S. Parker 
Victor W. B. Wales 
Captain 
Wesley W. Yale 
Second Lieutenant 
Charles P. Walker 


Maj 
McFarland Cockrill (G.S.C.) 
William T. Hamilton 
Thomas G. Hanson, Jr. 


Headquarters, Special Troops, Fort Bliss, Texas 


Captains 
Harold Engerud 


Second Lieutenant 
Karl T. Gould 


1st Armored Car Squadron, Fort Bliss, Texas 


Augustine D. Dugan 


Major 
John ©, Macdonald 
Captain 
Rogers A. Gardner 


Ist Cavalry Brigade, Fort Clark, Texas 


Brigadier General 
Evan H. Humphrey 


Major 
Curtis L. Stafford 

Captains 
Clifford I. Hunn 
Ralph E. Ireland 
Thomas T. Thornburgh 


William O. Heacock 
Howard A. Boone 
Murray B. Crandall 
Lawrence R. Dewey 

First Lieutenants 
Henry B. Croswell, II William H. Hunter 
Angelo R. Del Campo, Jr. 


2d Cavalry Brigade, Fort Bliss, Texas 


Major 
Charles A. Horger 
First Lieutenants 
Henry M. Zeller 


Second Lieutenant 
Joseph E. Bastion, Jr. 


Grant A. Williams 
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Key to Abbreviations 


5b ss vee eae January-February M-] ............ 
SEE March-April = J-A .... ee eeee 
A 


Adowa, Battle of, Smith, S-O, 33 
Advance Guard or Covering Detachment, Hawkins M-J, 22 
Annual Meeting, United States Cavalry Association; 


Re ene So N-D, 78 
Are More Changes Needed ‘in Our Horsed Cavalry 

Regiments Now? Scott ........----+++005- S-O, 42 
Ce ae a ee M-A, 63 
Army Team at Rumson, Smith .............+-55 S-O, 63 
Attack Methods for Cavalry, Training in, Yale .. S-O, 30 
vote tale ck kZaeet yo. | | eRe ne a ge N-D, 37 

B 

Pee eee Tee Tee Te Te S-O, 33 
Battle of Villers-Cotterets, von Schell, .......... J-F, 48 
WONW OR Rs oct co chs cs eis ereeee ane F wiese eel test J-F, 56; 

ae M-A, 59; M-J, 69; J-A, 68; S-O, 65; N-D, 72 


Cc 

Cavalry Night March to Combat Against Mechanized 

Cavalry, A Horse, Martin N-D, 8 
Cavalry, A Justification of, Lentz ................ J-F, 7 
Cavalry Reinforced by Armored Cars in Combat .. N-D, 37 
Cavalry, Modern, Brandt J-F, 25; M-A, 14; M-J, 41: ; J-A, 35 
Cavalry School Horse Show and Olympic Trials, 

pe ES Ee a ee 
Cavalry School Hunt, History of, Wainwright .. 
Cavalry, the 305th, Command Post Exercise, Taylor M-J, 24 
Cavalry School, Library, Randoiph N-D, 77 
Comanche, Famous War Horses, I 


Cavalry Under Modernization, Use of, Harvey .... 

Concentration of the 14th Cavalry, Williamson .. J-A, 17 

ere eee eee N-D, 5 

Cromwell as a Cavalry Leader, Bauer .......... M-A, 25 
D 

Death! Then What?, Doberty ................ S-O, 49 


Demonstration of Scout Cars at the Field Artillery 


EE ES err M-J, 26 
Digest of Information, Cavalry School ........ N-D, 37 
“Dressage” at the Toronto Royal Winter Fair, 

ees ae he I ORS SE Dislol nbs 8 J-F, 63 

E 
Experimental Harness for New Trailers ........ J-A, 34 


Famous War Horses J-A, 5; S-O, 5; N-D, 7 

Field Exercises of the 1st Squadron, 3d ‘Cavalry, 
RN Shi as See re eas a S-O, 43 
Foreign Military Press, Johnson J-F, 70; M-A, 70; M-J, 66; 
J-A, 64, S-O, 66; N-D, 75 


Fort Oglethorpe’s New Galloping Course ...... N-D, 91 
G 

Graduates, The Cavalry School, 1913 .......... J-A, 50 

Graduation Events, The School, 1935, Lambert .. J-A, 21 

Guidon Decorated, Mechanized Cavalry Troop, 

BS Oe ae Sere N-D, 14 





win y Nahe May-June S-O ........... September-October 

ca July-Augusi N-D ......... November-December 
H 

ec a ct Pe”, EE OR OE Ta oe M-J, 11 


Heintzelman, Major General Stuart D., Muallenix S-O, 69 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, ‘Thistle’ M-A, 11 
Horse Vans or Semi-Trailers, Tactical Uses of, Yale N-D, 30 
Horsemanship, Increasing Importance of, Blunt .. J-A, 49 
Hunt, History of Cavalry School, Wainwright .... N-D, 69 


I 
Influences of Mechanization, Motorization and Machine 
Guns on the Horse Cavalry Regiment’s Tactics, 
Organization and Supply Methods, 
Martin M-A, 5; M-J, 15; J-A, 28 
Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition, Scott N-D, 53 


L 


Library, The Cavalry School, Randolph ........ N-D, 77 
Light Cross-Country Car, Hamilton ............ M-J, 30 


M 
Machine Gun, Anti-Aircraft Action of the Cavalry 
MIN 65 oss ae us Nees Sewn 
Machine Gun, Distribution of Caliber .22 
Machine Gun, The Light—Where does It Belong? 
RG i acacia ous gS 6s: asi 4 Moda hs wish J 
Maneuvers of the Cavalry School, the Fall—1934, 
Millikin M-A, 45 
Maneuvers of the 8th Brigade, 6th Cavalry at the 


pF ere J-A, 6; S-O, 21 
Maneuver March of 11th Cavalry, Parker ...... N-D, 33 
Map Locations Without Codrdinates .......... N-D, 37 
March of 3d Cavalry, Practice ................ N-D, 51 


Method of Going Into Action With the Cavalry Heavy 
Machine Gun, Sells M-J, 48 

Military at the Newark Horse Show, Huyler 

Military Career, The Most Important Period of a, 


es MEER CERT CLT EER ET ER S-O, 41 
Military Events in the New York Spring Horse 

EEE RE he eye PP ere re M-J, 53 
Military Horse Show at West Point, Huyler .... M-A, 63 
Minute Men of the Next War, Hagood ........ J-A, 51 
ee S-O, 20 


Modern Cavalry, Brandt J-F, 25; M-A, 14; M-J, 41, J-A, 35 

Modern Cavalry in Combined Mounted and Dismounted 
re rere Pre ear eee J-F, 17 

Modification of McClellan Saddle Pack, Suggested “? 51 


Motor Truck or Covered Wagon? Blunt ........ J-F, 14 
N 
National Guard Field Training Camps, Cavalry, 
Pe Wai ok wh 5 lee ein 5 Wes ena ee RBA M-J, 29 
National Guard Training, Notes on, Thompson .. M-J, 46 


National Horse Show, The International Military 

Demme, Tai fird ... . 0 ee ntceces N-D, 53 
Night March to Combat Against Mechanized Cavalry, 

A Horse Cavalry, Martin N-D, 8 
DNOterie ta OICEE Sono g os 5 ele heed Shave oh N-D, 37 
Notes from the Chief of Cavalry 
J-F, 53; M-A, 53; M-J, 49; J-A, 47; S-O, 57; N-D, 48 
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Oo Should Service Men be Soldiers? Williams ....... J-F, 12 

One Hundred and Three Fights and Scrimmages, Southwestern Endurance Ride, 1934, Burgess ...... J-F, 44 
OTN earn ata ad SO, 6; FUGR WR TIED bk. vcs seeeen cutscenes agave con ne be J-F, 63 


Organization Activities 
J-F, 74; M-A, 74; M-J, 71; J-A, 69; S-O, 70; N-D, 79 


Pp 
Panama's Irregular Cavalry, Rose .............. J-A, 26 
Practice March to Hutchinson and Return, 13th 
ee ee Pee eee S-O, 46 
R 
Race Meeting, The Cavalry School ............ J-A, 55 
Revision of International Equestrian Federation 
DERG L USS SAME SE aU Ms do a's ene 5nd Sa: J-F, 63 
Rienzi, Famous War Horses, III ............... N-D, 7 


Rifle and Pistol Team Tryouts, Cavalry, Heavey 
LS Se M-J, 28; J-A, 14 


Rifle Team at Camp Perry, The Cavalry, Heavey .. S-O, 47 


Roster of Cavalry Officers, Regular Army ........ N-D, 92 
s 

Saddle, The Editor’s ........ J-A, 54; S-O, 62; N-D, 52 
Saddle, The Phillips’ Cross-Country, Phillips .... M-J, 37 
Saddle Trunk, The Phillips, Phillips .......... N-D, 71 
NT OWN oo cc 6 3S sone ccees sso 0% S-O, 60 
Shelter Tent, An Improved Type of Officer's, 

0 UE SRE SRO ae (ELS Ss oS a J-A, 11 


er M-A, 63; M-J, 53; J-A, 55; S-O, 63; N-D, 53 
Stratosphere Flight, 4th Cavalry’s Assistance in .. N-D, 7& 
Stuart, General J. E. B., at Brandy Station, 


Ts FE 65 Sv ince PR ks bas Veslens 205 M-J, 5 
Sub-Caliber Practice with 37-mm. Gun ........ N-D, 37 
Summer Camp of 116th Cavalry, Idaho National 

MGRNTG GRBOD Fes eee ek snes a J-A, 24 

T 
The intelligent 27, Rodiite.. =... 6.55. e M-J, 31 
Training with the 156th Cavalry Brigade, O’Connor S-O, 61 
Transportation, The Evolution of, Reardon ...... J-F, 46 
Traveller, Famous War Horses, II ............... S-O, 5 


Tryout and Exhibition of Horses and Riders in Train- 
ing for 1936 Olympic Equestrian Events, Scott M-J, 53 


Vv 
Visit of the Mexican Army Polo Team to Washington, 


ees el ey eta el ea re J-F, 63 
Ww 
West Point Horse Show, Huyler .............. J-A, 55 
West Point Wins Indoor Intercollegiate Polo 
ee cepa EE ee Tee M-A, 63 
Will It Happen Again? Boyd ......... J-F, 37; M-A, 37 




















































A Happy Solution to the 


Christmas Problem: 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE CAVALRY 
JOURNAL 


Approximately 500 pages of Interesting, 
Valuable Reading Material for 
only $3.00 


A 


This Gift will be enjoyed by any 


Cavalryman throughout the year 


MY HORSE WARRIOR 


By Lorp MoTTISTONE 
(General Jack Seely) 


The Story of One of the Most Famous 
World War Horses. 


Illustrated by A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A. 





Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London, 1934. 





Price: $1.40, Postpaid 





Order Through 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


A supply on hand at our office, 1624 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for: prompt delivery 
prior to Christmas. 
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COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
AND PERSONNEL RECORDS 


By LIEUTENANT C. M. VIRTUE, 
U. S. Army 


Complete, thorough, practical. Conforms to latest 
regulations of the War Department. Will greatly 
assist in the efficient performance of company and 
troop administrative duties. 


New Edition Now Being Printed. 
250 Pages. 


PAPER COVER, $1.25; CLOTH COVER, $1.75, 
POSTPAID. 


% 
Order Through 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
1624 H Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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A FOX-HUNTER’S 
ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled by PeTER Lewis 


Anyone who knows the many glorious passages in 
prose and poetry which have been written about 
the chase will delight to find them here, brought 
together by one with a knowledge of hunting as 


well as a fine taste in literature. 


Price: $5.00, Postpaid 


Order Through 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
1624 H Street, N.W. + 


Washington, D. C. 


























A CAVALRY LIBRARY 
Under One Cover 








Tacties & Technique 


of 


Cavalry 








Tactics and Technique of Cavalry is especially prepared for Cavalrymen of the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and the Reserves by competent Cavalry Officers, each a 
recognized authority. It is based strictly on Training Regulations and includes all 
technical changes to June, 1935. Revised edition, copiously illustrated. 





CONTENTS 





Tactical Employment of Small Cavalry Units Care of Animals and Stable Management 
Military Organization Scouting and Patrolling 

Military Discipline, Courtesies and Customs of the Service Cavalry Marches and Camps 

Military Sanitation and First Aid Musketry 

Map Reading Cavalry Weapons 


The Rifle and Rifle Marksmanship Pistol, Machine Rifle 
Military Sketching Machine Guns (Water Cooled) 


Organization of the Cavalry Cavalry Light Machine Guns (Air Cooled) 
Interior Guard Duty Cavalry Drill 
Equitation 











Price $4.50 Postpaid 


20% Discount on orders for 10 or more copies, not postpaid. 
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